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All the wonderful insight into women’s hearts 
and lives that David Graham Phillips had 1s 
concentrated in his greatest story, ‘‘The Price 
She Paid,’ beginning in this issue. It ts ius- 
trated by Howard Chandler Christy. 


‘“*The Turning Point,’ by Robert W. Cham- 
bers, promises to be an even greater success than 
‘*The Common Law.’ Illustrated by Charles 
Dana Gibson. It begins in November. 
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THICKER THAN WATER 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman 
Drawing by Charles A.Winter 


There are many things better than loyalty to family and race. One of them is loyalty to the right. 
and that means loyalty not to any body of men, but to the whole body of man 
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MAN I know was walking with a 


latter with a snowball. The man saw 
the urchin throw the snowball and, 
catching him, spanked him. The 
urchin’s father had the man arrested. 
By the time the case came before the magistrate, the urchin 
was ready to swear that he had not thrown the snowball 
and that the man, who was an invalid, had hurled him a 
distance of ten feet into a gutter—which, had it happened, 
would infallibly have placed the urchin in a condition 
where such perjury would have been impossible. Yet, 
when a half-dozen credible witnesses contradicted the 
urchin, the urchin’s father and brothers were heard to 
say, “Well, we're goin’ to swear to what Larry swears 
to, because blood’s thicker than water.” 





This homely anecdote illustrates the origin of all racial 
prejudice. That father was so thoroughly well satisfied 
with himself that he pretended to believe that anything 
increased in virtue as it approached him—and a great 
many of us are like that man. 


If my son is a liar, can | disprove it by bellowing, “He is 
my son”? When you say that, because he is your father, 
your father has a better brain than mine, you are simply 
demonstrating what a poor sort of brain you yourself have. 
Whatever the excellence of the family-loyalty ideal, the 
fact is that there are no quarrels so savage as family quar- 
rels, no two people that hate each other so thoroughly as 
a pair of contending brothers. That law applies all the 
way up the scale. It explains why the fiercest wars are 
internecine; it exposes the absurdity of race-hatred. 


We may or may not be German-Americans, or Negro- 
Americans, or Irish-Americans; but we are certainly 
Americans, and above even our Americanism is our 
manhood. Family is accidental; so is race; but essential 
good and evil are foreordained. There are many things 
better than loyalty to family and race. One of them is 
loyalty to the right, and that means loyalty not to any 
body of men, but to’ the whole body of man. 
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When Mildred awakened in the morning and was ready to dress, the loss of Therese became a tragedy. 
It took the girl nearly four hours to get herself together presentably. With her 


hair, thick and soft, she could do nothing 
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THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S STRUGGLE FOR AND AGAINST LOVE 


By David Graham Phillips 


Author of ‘‘The Hungry Heart,” ‘The Husbana’s Story,” ‘‘The Grain of Dust,” ele. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


ENRY GOWER was dead at 
sixty-one—the end of a lifelong 
fraud which never had _ been 
suspected, and never would be. 
With the world, with his ac- 

quaintances and neighbors, with his wife 
and son and daughter, he had passed as a 
generous, warm-hearted, good-natured man, 
ready at all times to do anything to help 
anybody, incapable of envy or hatred or 
meanness. In fact, not once in all his days 
had he ever thought or done 2 single thing 
except for his own comfort. Like all in- 
tensely selfish people who are wise, he was 
cheerful and amiable, because that was the 
way to be healthy and happy and to have 
those around one agreeable and in the mood 
to do what one wished them to do. He 
told people, not the truth, not the unpleas- 
ant thing that might help them, but what 
they wished to hear. His family lived in 
luxurious comfort only because he himself 
was fond of luxurious comfort. His wife 
and his daughter dressed fashionably and 
went about and entertained in the fashion- 
able, expensive way only because that was 
the sort of life that gratified his vanity. He 
lived to get what he wanted; he got it every 
day and every hour of a life into which no 
rain ever fell; he died honored, respected, 
beloved, and lamented. _ 

The clever trick he had played upon his 
fellow beings came very near to discovery a 
few days after his death. His widow and 
her son and daughter-in-law and daughter 
were in the living-room of the charming 
house at Hanging Rock, near New York, 
alternating between sorrowings over the 
dead man and plannings for the future. 
Said the widow, . 

“Tf Henry had only thought what would 
become of us if he were taken away!” 
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“Tf he had saved even a small part of 
what he made every year from the time he 
was twenty-six—for he always made a big 
income,” said his son Frank. 

“But he was so generous, so soft- 
hearted!” exclaimed the widow. “He 
could deny us nothing.” 

“He couldn’t bear seeing us with the 
slightest wish ungratified,” said Frank. 

‘He was the best father that ever lived!’ 
cried the daughter, Mildred. 

And Mrs. Gower the elder and Mrs. 
Gower the younger wept; and Mildred 
turned away to hide the emotion distorting 
her face; and Frank stared gloomily at the 
carpet and sighed. The hideous secret of 
the life of duplicity was safe, safe forever. 

In fact, Henry Gower had often thought 
of the fate of his family if he should die. 
In the first year of his married life, at a time 
when passion for a beautiful bride was al- 
most sweeping him into generous thought, 
he had listened for upward of an hour to the 
cloquence of a life insurance agent. Then 
the agent, misled by Gower’s effusively 
generous and unselfish expressions, had 
taken a false tack. He had descanted upon 
the supreme satisfaction that would be felt 
by a dying man as he reflected how his 
young widow would be left in affluence. 
He made a vivid picture; Gower saw—saw 
his bride happier after his death than she 
had been during his life, and attracting a 
swarm of admirers by her beauty, well set 
off in becoming black, and by her inde- 
pendent income. The generous impulse 
then and there shriveled to its weak and 
shallow roots. With tears in his kind, clear 
eyes he thanked the agent and said: 

“You have convinced me. You need 
say no more. I'll send for you in a 
few days.” 


’ 
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The agent never got into his presence 
again. Gower lived up to his income, secure 
in the knowledge that his ability as a lawyer 
made him certain of plenty of money as 
long as he should live. But it would show 
an utter lack of comprehension of his pecu- 
liar species of character to imagine that he 
let himself into the secret of his own icy- 
heartedness by ceasing to think of the 
problem of his wife and two children with- 
out him to take care of them. On the con- 
trary, he thought of it every day, and 
planned what he would do about it—to- 
morrow. And for his delay he had excellent 
convincing excuses. Did he not take care 
of his naturally robust health? Would he 
not certainly outlive his wife, who was al- 
ways doctoring more or less? Frank would 
be able to take care of himself; anyhow, it 
was not well to bring a boy up to expecta- 
tions, because every man should be self- 
supporting and self-reliant. As for Mildred, 
why, with her beauty and her cleverness, she 
could not but make a brilliant marriage. 
Really, there was for him no problem of 
-an orphaned family’s future; there was no 
reason why he should deny himself any 
comfort or luxury, or his vanity any of the 
titillations that come from social display. 

That one of his calculations which was 
the most vital and seemed the surest proved 
to be worthless. It is not the weaklings who 
die, after infancy and youth, but the strong, 
healthy men and women. The weaklings 
have to look out for themselves, receive 
ample warning in the disastrous obvious 
effects of the slightest imprudence. The 
robust, even the wariest of them, overesti- 
mate and overtax their strength. 

Frank, candidly greedy and selfish— 
“such a contrast to his father!”’ every one 
said—was married to the prettiest girl in 
Hanging Rock and had a satisfactory law 
practise in New York. His income was 
about fifteen thousand a year. But his 
wife had tastes as extravagant as his own; 
and Hanging Rock is one of those suburbs 
of New York where gather well-to-do mid- 
dle-class people to live luxuriously and to 
delude one another and themselves with the 
notion that they are fashionable, rich New- 
Yorkers who prefer to live in the country 
“like the English.” Thus, Henry Gower’s 
widow and daughter could count on little 
help from Frank—and they knew it. 

“You and Milly will have to move to 
some less expensive place than Hanging 





Rock,” said Frank—it was the living-room 
conference a few days after the funeral. 

Mildred flushed and her eyes flashed. 
She opened her lips to speak—closed them 
again with the angry retort unuttered. 
After all, Frank was her mother’s and her 
sole dependence. They could hope for little 
from him, but nothing must be said that 
would give him and his mean, selfish wife a 
chance to break with them and refuse to do 
anything whatever. 

“And Mildred must get married,” said 
Natalie. 

Again Mildred flushed; but her eyes did 
not flash, neither did she open her lips to 
speak. The little remark of her sister-in- 
law, apparently so harmless and sensible, 
was in fact a poisoned arrow. For Mildred 
was twenty-three, had been “out” five 
years, and was not even in the way to be- 
come engaged. She and every one had 
assumed from her lovely babyhood that 
she would marry splendidly. How could it 
be otherwise? Had she not beauty? Had 
she not family and position? Had she not 
style and cleverness? Yet—five years out 
and not a “serious” proposal! An impu- 
dent poor fellow with no prospects had 
asked her. An impudent rich man from 
fashionable New York had hung after her— 
and had presently abandoned whatever 
dark projects he may have been concealing 
and had married in his own set, “as they 
always do, the miserable snobs,” raved Mrs. 
Gower, who had been building high upon 
those lavish outpourings of candy, flowers, 
and automobile rides. Mildred, however, 
had accepted the defection more philo- 
sophically. She had had enough vanity to 
like the attentions of the rich and fashion- 
able New-Yorker, enough good sense to 
suspect, perhaps not definitely what those 
attentions meant, but certainly what they 
did not mean. Also, in the back of her 
head had been an intention to refuse Stan- 
ley Baird, if by chance he should ask her. 
Was there any substance to this intention, 
sprung from her disliking the conceited, self- 
assured snob as much as she liked his wealth 
andstation? Perhapsnot. Whocansay? At 
any rate, may we not claim credit for our good 
intentions—so long as, even through lack of 
opportunity, we have not stultified them? 

With every natural advantage, appar- 
ently, Mildred’s failure to catch a husband 
seemed to be somehow her own fault. Other 
girls, less endowed than she, were marrying, 





were marrying fairly well. Why, then, was 
Mildred lagging in the market? 

There may have been other reasons, rea- 
sons of accident—for, in the higher class 
matrimonial market, few are called and 
fewer chosen. There was one reason not 
accidental; Hanging Rock was no place for 
a girl so superior as was Mildred Gower to 
find a fitting husband. As has been hinted, 
Hanging Rock was one of those upper- 
middle-class colonies where splurge and 
social ambition dominate the community 
life. In such colonies the young men are of 
two classes—those beneath such a girl as 
Mildred, and those who have the looks, the 
manners, the intelligence, and the pros- 
pects to justify them in looking higher so- 
cially—in looking among the very rich and 
really fashionable. In the Hanging Rock 
sort of community, having all the snobbish- 
ness of Fifth Avenue, Back Bay, and Rit- 
tenhouse Square, with the added torment 
of the snobbishness being perpetually un- 
gratified—in such communities,. beneath a 
surface reeking. culture and idealistic fol- 
derol, there is a.coarse and brutal material- 
ism, a passion for money, for luxury, for 
display, that equals aristocratic societies at 
their worst. No one can live for a winter, 
much less grow up, in such a place with- 
out becoming saturated with sycophantry. 
Thus, only by some impossible combination 
of chances could there have been at Hang- 
ing Rock a young man who would have ap- 
preciated Mildred and have had the courage 
of his appreciation. And this combination 
did not happen. 

In her five years of social life Mildred had 
gone only with the various classes of fash- 
ionable people, had therefore known only 
the men who are full of the poison of snob- 
bishness. She had been born and bred in 
an environment as impregnated with that 
poison as the air of a kitchen-garden with 
onions. She knew nothing else. The secret 
intention to refuse Stanley Baird, should 
he propose, was therefore the more astonish- 
ing—and the more significant. From time 
to time in any given environment you will 
find some isolated person, some personality, 
with a trait wholly foreign and out of place 
there. Now it is a soft voice and courteous 
manners in a slum; again it is a longing for 
a life of freedom and equality in a member 
of a royal family that has known nothing 
but sordid slavery for centuries; or, in the 
petty conventionality of a prosperous mid- 
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dle- or upper-class community, you come 
upon one who dreams—perhaps vaguely 
but still longingly—of an existence where 
love and ideas shall elevate and glorify 
life. In spite of her training, in spite of the 
teaching and example of all about her from 
the moment of her opening her eyes upon 
the world, Mildred Gower at twenty-three 
still retained something of these dream 
flowers sown in the soil of her naturally 
good mind by some book or play or perhaps 
by some casually read and soon forgotten 
article in magazine or newspaper. We have 
the habit of thinking only weeds produce 
seeds that penetrate and prosper every- 
where and anywhere. The truth is that 
fine plants of all kinds, vegetable, fruit, and 
flower of rarest color and perfume, have 
this same hardiness and fecundity. Pull 
away at the weeds in your garden for a 
while and see if this is not so. Though‘you 
may plant nothing, you will be amazed at 
the results if you but clear a little space of 
its weeds—which you have been planting 
and cultivating. 

Mildred—woman fashion—regarded it as 
a reproach upon her that she had not yet 
succeeded in making the marriage every one, 
including herself, predicted for her and ex- 
pected of her. On the contrary, it was the 
most ‘savage indictment possible of the 
marriageable and marrying men who had 
met her—of their stupidity, of their short- 
sighted and mean-souled calculation, of 
their lack of courage—the courage to take 
what they, as men of flesh and blood, 
wanted, instead of what their snobbishness 
ordered. 

What did men see when they looked at 
Mildred Gower? Usually, when men look 
at a woman, they have a hazy, either pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, sense of something femi- 
nine. That, and nothing more. Afterward, 
through some whim or some thrust from 
chance, they may see in her, or fancy they 
see in her, the thing feminine that their 
souls—it is always ‘‘soul”—most yearns 
after. But just at first glance, so colorless 
or conventionally colored is the usual human 
being, the.average woman—indeed every 
woman but she who is exceptional—creates 
upon man the mere impression of pleasant 
or unpleasant petticoats. In the excep- 
tional woman something obtrudes. She 
has astonishing hair, or extraordinary eyes, 
or a mouth that seems to draw a man like a 
magnet; or it is the allure of a peculiar 
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Frank Gower eagerly seized upon his wife's subtly nasty remark. ‘*} don’t see why in thunder you havent 
now, moaned her mother. “For it looks as though we were 
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married, Milly,” said he. ‘* You've had every chance, these last four or five years.” “And it'll be harder 
going to be wretchedly poor. And poverty is so repulsive” 
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smile or of a figure whose sinuosities as she 
moves seem to cause a corresponding wave- 
disturbance in masculine nerves. Further, 
the possession of one of these signal charms 
usually causes all her charms to have more 
than ordinary potency. The sight of the 
man is so bewitched by the one potent 
charm that he sees the whole woman under 
a spell. 

Mildred Gower, of the medium height 
and of a slender and well-formed figure, 
had a face of the kind that is called lovely; 
and her smile, sweet, dreamy, revealing 
white and even teeth, gave her loveliness 
delicate animation. She had an abundance 
of hair, neither light nor dark; she had a 
fine, clear skin. Her eyes, gray and rather 
serious and well set under long straight 
brows, gave her a look of honesty and in- 
telligence. But the charm that won men, 
her charm of charms, was her mouth— 
mobile, slightly pouted, not too narrow, of 
a wonderful vividly healthy and vital red. 
She had beauty, she had intelligence. But 
it was impossible for a man to think of 
either, once his glance had been caught by 
those expressive, inviting lips of hers, so 
young, so fresh, with their ever-changing, 
ever-fascinating line expressing in a thou- 
sand ways the passion and poetry of the kiss. 

Of all the men who had admired her and 
had edged away because they feared she 
would bewitch them into forgetting what 
the world calls “good common sense’’— 
of all those men only one had suspected the 
real reason for her physical power over men. 
All but Stanley Baird had thought them- 
selves attracted because she was so pretty 
or so stylish or so clever and amusing to 
talk with. Baird had lived intelligently 
enough to learn that feminine charm is 
never general, is always specific. He knew 
it was Mildred Gower’s lips that haunted, 
that frightened ambitious men away, that 
sent men who knew they hadn’t a ghost of 
a chance with her discontentedly back to 
the second-choice women who alone were 
available for them. Fortunately for Mil- 
dred, Stanley Baird, too wise to flatter a 
woman discriminatingly, did not tell her the 
secret of her fascination. If he had told 


her, she would no doubt have tried to train 
and to use it—and so would inevitably have 
lost it. 

To go on with that important conference 
in the sitting-room of the handsome, roomy 
house of the Gowers at Hanging Rock. 
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Frank Gower eagerly seized upon his wife’s 
subtly nasty remark. “I don’t see why in 
thunder you haven’t married, Milly,” said 
he. “You’ve had every chance, these last 
four or five years.”’ 

“And it’ll be harder now,” moaned her 
mother. “For it looks as though we were 
going to be wretchedly poor. And poverty 
is so repulsive.” 

“Do you think,” said Mildred, “that 
giving me the idea that I must marry right 
away will make it easier for me to marry? 
Every one who knows us knows our cir- 
cumstances.” She looked significantly at 
Frank’s wife, who had been wailing through 
Hanging Rock the woeful plight of her dead 
father-in-law’s family. The young Mrs. 
Gower blushed and glanced away. “And,” 
Mildred went on, “every one is saying that 
I must marry at once—that there’s nothing 
else for me to do.” She smiled bitterly. 
“When I go into the street again I shall see 
nothing but flying men. And no man 
would come to call unless he brought a 
chaperon and a witness with him.” 

“How can you be so frivolous?” re- 
proached her mother. 

Mildred was used to being misunderstood 
by her mother, who had long since been 
made hopelessly dull by the suffocating life 
she led. 

Said Mildred to her brother, “‘How much 
—just how much is there?” 

“T can’t say exactly,” replied her brother, 
who had not yet solved to his satisfaction 
the moral problem of how much of the 
estate he ought to allow his mother and 
sister and how much he ought to claim for 
himself—in such a way that the claim could 
not be disputed. 

Mildred looked fixedly at him. He showed 
his uneasiness not by glancing away, but 
by the appearance of a certain hard defiance 
in his eyes. Said she: 

“What is the very most we can hope 
for?” 

A silence. Her mother broke it. “ Mil- 
dred, how can you talk of those things— 
already?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Mildred. “ Per- 
haps because it’s got to be done.” 

This seemed to them all—and to herself— 
a lame excuse for such apparent hardness 
of heart. Her father had always been so 
tender hearted—had never spoken of money, 
or encouraged his family in speaking of it. 

A long and painful silence. Then the 








widow abruptly, “You’re sure, Frank, 
there’s mo insurance?” 

“Father always said that you disliked 
theidea,”’ replied her son; ‘‘that you thought 
insurance looked like your. calculating on 
his death.” 

Under her husband’s adroit prompting 
Mrs. Gower had discovered such a view of 
insurance in her brain. She now recalled 
expressing it—and regretted. But she was 
silenced. She tried to take her mind off the 
subject of money. But, like Mildred, she 
could not. The thought of imminent pov- 
erty was nagging at them like toothache. 
“There'll be enough for a year or so?”’ she 
said, timidly interrogative. 

“T hope so,” said Frank. 

Mildred was eying him fixedly again. Said 
she, ‘‘Have you found anything at all?” 

“He had about eight thousand dollars in 
bank,” said Frank. “But most of it will go 
for the pressing debts.”’ 

“But how did he expect to live?” urged 
Mildred. 

“Yes, there must have been something,” 
said her mother. 

“Of course, there’s his share of the unset- 
tled and unfinished business of the firm,” 
admitted Frank. 

“How much will that be?” persisted 
Mildred. 

“T can’t tell, offhand,” said Frank, with 
virtuous reproach. “My mind’s been on— 
other things.” 

Henry Gower’s widow was not without 
her share of instinctive shrewdness. Neither 
had she, unobservant though she was, been 
within sight of her son’s character for 
twenty-eight years without having uncon- 
fessed, unformed misgivings concerning it. 
“You mustn’t bother about these things 
now, Frank dear,” said she. “I'll get my 
brother to look into it.” 

“That won’t be necessary,” hastily said 
Frank. “I don’t want any rival lawyer 
peeping into our firm’s affairs.” 

“My brother Wharton is the soul of 
honor,” said Mrs. Gower the elder with dig- 
nity. “You are too young to take all the 
responsibility of settling the estate. Yes, 
I'll send for Wharton to-morrow.”’ 

“It'll look as though you didn’t trust 
me,”’ said Frank sourly. 

“We mustn’t do anything to start the 
gossips in this town,” said his wife, as- 
sisting. 

“Then send for him yourself, Frank,” 
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said Mildred, ‘‘and give him charge of the 
whole matter.” 

Frank eyed her furiously. ‘‘ How ashamed 
father would be!” exclaimed he. 

But this solemn invoking of the dead 
man’s spirit was ineffectual. The specter 
of poverty was too insistent, too terrible. 
Said the widow, 

“T’m sure, in the circumstances, my dear 
dead husband would want me to get help 
from some one older and more experienced.” 

And Frank, guilty of conscience and in- 
expert in the ways of conventional and 
highly moral rascality, ceased to resist. 
His wife, scenting danger to their getting 
the share that “rightfully belongs to the 
son, especially when he has been the brains 
of the firm for several years,’ made angry 
and indiscreet battle for no outside inter- 
ference. The longer she talked the firmer 
the widow and the daughter became, not 
only because she clarified suspicions that 
had been too hazy to take form, but also 
because they disliked her intensely. The 
following day Wharton Conover became 
unofficial administrator. He had no diffi- 
culty in baffling Frank Gower’s half-hearted 
and clumsy efforts to hide two large fees 
due the dead man’s estate. He discovered 
clear assets amounting in all to sixty-three 
thousand dollars, most of it available within 
a few months. 

“As you have the good-will of the firm 
and as your mother and sister have only what 
can be realized in cash,” said he to Frank 
Gower, ‘‘no doubt you won’t insist on your 
third.”’ 

“T’ve got to consider my wife,” 
Frank. “I can’t do as I'd like.” 

“You are going to insist on your third?” 
said Conover, with an accent that made 
Frank quiver. 

“T can’t do otherwise,” 
dogged, shamed way. 

“Um,” said Conover. ‘Then, on behalf 
of my sister and her daughter, I'll have to 
insist on a more detailed accounting than 
you have been willing to give—and on the 
production of that small book bound in red 
leather which disappeared from my brother- 
in-law’s desk the afternoon of his death.” 

A wave of rage and fear surged up within 
Frank Gower and crashed against the seat 
of his life. For days thereafter he was from 
time to time seized with violent spasms of 
trembling; years afterward he was attribut- 
ing the premature weakness of old age to the 
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effects of that moment of horror. His un- 
cle’s words came as a sudden, high-shot cli- 
max to weeks of exasperating peeping and 
prying and questioning, of sneer and insin- 
uation. Conover had been only moderately 
successful at the law, had lost clients to 
Frank’s father, had been beaten when they 
were on opposite sides. He hated the father 
with the secret, hypocritical hatred of the 
highly moral and religious man. He despised 
the son. It is not often that a Christian 
gentleman has such an opportunity to com- 
bine justice and revenge, to feed to bursting 
an ancient grudge, the while conscious that 
he is but doing his duty. 

Said Frank, when he was able to speak, 

“You have been listening to the lies of 
some treacherous clerk here.” 

“Don’t destroy that little book,” pro- 
ceeded Conover tranquilly. ‘‘We can prove 
that you took it.” 

Young Gower rose. “I must decline to 
have anything further to say to you, sir,” 
said he. ‘You will leave this office, and 
you will not be admitted here again unless 
you come with proper papers as admin- 
istrator.” 

Conover smiled with cold satisfaction and 
departed. There followed a series of quar- 
rels—between Frank and his sister, between 
Frank and his mother, between Frank’s 
wife and his mother, between Mildred and 
her mother, between the mother and Conover. 
Mrs. Gower was suspicious of her son; but 
she knew her brother for a pinchpenny, ex- 
acting the last drop of what he regarded as 
his own. And she discovered that, if she 
authorized him to act as administrator for 
her, he could—and beyond question would 
—take a large share of the estate. The up- 
shot was that Frank paid over to his mother 
and sister forty-seven thousand dollars, and 
his mother and her brother stopped speak- 
ing to each other. 

“T see that you have turned over all your 
money to mother,” said Frank to Mildred 
a few days after the settlement. 

“Of course,” said Mildred. She was in a 
mood of high scorn for sordidness—a mood 
induced by the spectacle of the shameful 
manners of Conover, Frank, and his wife. 

“Do you think that’s wise?” suggested 
Frank. 

“T think it’s decent,” said Mildred. 

“Well, I hope you’ll not live to regret 
it,” said her brother. 

Neither Mrs. Gower nor her daughter had 
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ever had any experience in the care of 
money. To both forty-seven thousand 
dollars seemed a fortune—forty-seven thou- 
sand dollars in cash in the bank, ready to 
issue forth and do their bidding at the mere 
writing of a few figures and a signature on a 
piece of paper. In a sense they knew that 
for many years the family’s annual expenses 
had ranged between forty and fifty thou- 
sand, but in the sense of actuality they 
knew nothing about it—a state of affairs 
common enough in families where the man 
is in absolute control and spends all he 
makes. Money always had been forth- 
coming; therefore money always would be 
forthcoming. 

The mourning and the loss of the person 
who had filled and employed their lives 
caused the widow and the daughter to live 
very quietly during the succeeding year. 
They spent only half of their capital. For 
reasons of selfish and far-sighted prudence 
which need no detailing Frank moved away 
to New York within six months of his 
father’s death and reduced communication 
between himself and wife and his mother 
and sister to a frigid and rapidly congealing 
minimum. He calculated that by the time 
their capital was consumed they would have 
left no feeling of claim upon him—or he 
feeling of duty toward them. 

It was not until eighteen months after 
her father’s death, when the total capital 
was sunk to less than fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, that Mildred awakened to the truth of 
their plight. 

A few months at most, and they would 
have to give up that beautiful house which 
had been her home all her life. She tried to 
grasp the meaning of the facts as her in- 
telligence presented them to her, but she 
could not. She had had no practical train- 
ing whatever. She had been brought up as 
a rich man’s child, to be married to a rich 
man, and never to know anything of the 
material details of life beyond what was 
necessary in managing servants after the 
indifferent fashion of the usual American 
woman of the comfortable classes. She had 
always had a maid; she could not even 
dress herself properly without the maid’s 
assistance. Life without a maid was incon- 
ceivable; life without servants was im- 
possible. 

She wandered through the house, through 
the grounds. She said to herself again and 
again, “We have got to give up all this, and 
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be miserably poor—with not a servant, 
with less than the tenement people have.” 
3ut the words conveyed no meaning to her. 
She said to herself again and again: “I 
must rouse myself. I must do something. 
I must—must—must!” But she did not 
rouse, because there was nothing to rouse. 
So far as practical life was concerned she 
was as devoid of ideas as a new-born baby. 

There was but the one hope—marriage, 
arich marriage. It is the habit of men who 
can take care of themselves and of women 
who are securely well taken care of to scorn 
the woman or the helpless-bred man who 
marries for money or even entertains that 
idea. How little imagination these scorners 
have! To marry for a mere living, hardly 
better than one could make for oneself, 
assuredly does show a pitiful lack of self- 
reliance, a melancholy lack of ‘self-respect. 
But for men or women all their lives used 
to luxury and with no ability whatever at 
earning money—for such persons to marry 
money in order to save themselves from the 
misery and shame that poverty means to 
them is the most natural, the most human, 
action conceivable. The man or the woman 
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Presbury's rage boiled over again at the mention of Mildred. ‘That daughter of yours!” he cried. 
Ive got no money to waste on her” 


a hypocrite or is talking without thinking. 
You may in honesty criticize and condemn 
a social system that suffers men and women 
to be so crudely and criminally miseducated 
by being given luxury they did not earn, 
but to conderan the victims of that system 
for acting as its logic compels is sheer folly 
or sheer Phariseeism. 

Would Mildred Gower have married for 
money? As the weeks fled, as the bank- 
account dwindled, she would have grasped 
eagerly at any rich man who might have 
offered himself—no matter how repellent 
he might have been. She did not want a 
bare living; she did not want what passes 
with the mass of middle-class people for 
comfort. She wanted what she had—the 
beautiful and spacious house, the costly 
and fashionable clothing, the servants, the 
carriages and motors, the thousand and 
one comforts, luxuries, and vanities to 
which she had always been used. In the 
brain of a young woman of a poor or only 
comfortably off family the thoughts that 
seethed in Mildred Gower’s brain would 
have been so many indications of depravity. 
In Mildred Gower’s brain they were the 
natural, the inevitable, thoughts. They 
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indicated everything as to her training, 
nothing as to her character. So when she, 
thinking only of a rich marriage with no 
matter whom, and contrasting herself with 
the fine women portrayed in the novels and 
plays, condemned herself as shameless and 
degraded, she did herself grave injustice. 

But no rich man, whether attractive or 
repulsive, offered. Indeed, no man of any 
kind offered. Instead, it was her mother 
who married. 

A widower named James Presbury, eld- 
erly, with an income of five to six thousand 
a year from inherited wealth, stumbled into 
Hanging Rock to live, was impressed by the 
style the widow Gower maintained, believed 
the rumor that her husband had left her 
better off than was generally thought, pro- 
posed, and was accepted. And two years 
and a month after Henry Gower’s death his 
widow became Mrs. James Presbury—and 
ceased to veil from her new husband the 
truth as to her affairs. 

Mildred had thought that than the family 
quarrels incident to settling her father’s 
estate human nature could no lower de- 
scend. She was now to be disillusioned. 
When a young man or a young woman 
blunders into a poor marriage in trying to 
make a rich one, he or she is usually with- 
held from immediate and frank expression 
by the timidity of youth. Not so the eld- 
erly man or woman. As we grow older, no 
matter how timidly conventional we are by 
nature, we become, through selfishness or 
through indifference to the opinion of others 
or through impatience of petty restraint, 
more and more outspoken. Old Presbury 
discovered how he had tricked himself four 
days after the wedding. He and his bride 
were at the Waldorf in New York, a-honey- 
mooning. 

The bride had never professed to be rich. 
She had simply continued in her lifelong 
way, had simply acted rich. She well knew 
the gaudy delusions her admirer was enter- 
taining, and she saw to it that nothing was 
said or done to disturb him. She inquired 
into his affairs, made sure of the substan- 
tiality of the comparatively small income 
he possessed, decided to accept him as her 
best available chance to escape becoming a 
charge upon her anything but eager and 
generous relatives. She awaited the ex- 
plosion with serenity. She cared not a flip 
for Presbury, who was a soft and silly old 
fool, full of antiquated compliments and so 
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drearily the inferior of Henry Gower phys- 
ically and mentally that even she could ap- 
preciate the difference, the descent. She 
rather enjoyed the prospect of a combat 
with him, of the end of dissimulating her 
contempt. She had thought out and had 
put in arsenal ready for use a variety of 
sneers, jeers, and insults that suggested 
themselves to her as she listened and sim- 
pered and responded while he was courting. 

Had the opportunity offered earlier than 
the fourth day she would have seized it, 
but not until that fourth morning was she 
in just the right mood. She had eaten too 
much dinner the night before, and had fol- 
lowed it after two hours in a stuffy theater 
with an indigestible supper. He liked the 
bedroom windows open at night; she liked 
them closed. After she fell into a heavy 
sleep, he slipped out of bed and opened the 
windows wide—to teach her by the night’s 
happy experience that she was entirely mis- 
taken as to the harmfulness of fresh winter 
air. The result was that she awakened with 
a frightful cold and a splitting headache. 
And as the weather was about to change 
she had shooting pains like toothache 
through her toes the instant she thrust them 
into her shoes. The elderly groom, believ- 
ing he had a rich bride, was all solicitude 
and infuriating attention. She waited until 
he had wrought her to the proper pitch of 
fury. Then she said—in reply to some re- 
mark of his: 

“Yes, I shall rely upon you entirely. I 
want you to take absolute charge of my 
affairs.” 

The tears sprang to his eyes. His weak 
old mouth, rapidly falling to pieces, twisted 
and twitched with emotion. “I'll try to 
deserve your confidence, darling,” said he. 
“T’ve had large business experience—in the 
way of investing carefully, I mean. I don’t 
think your affairs will suffer in my hands.” 

“Oh, I’m sure they’ll not trouble you,” 
said she in a sweet, sure tone as the pains 
shot through her feet and her head. “ You'll 
hardly notice my little mite in your prop- 
erty.”” She pretended to reflect. “Let me 
see—there’s seven thousand left, but of 
course half of that is Millie’s.” 

“Tt must be very well invested,” said he. 
“Those seven thousand shares must be of 
the very best.” 

“Shares?” said she, with a gentle little 
laugh. “I mean dollars.” 

Presbury was about to lift a cup of café 
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au lait to his lips. Instead, he turned it over 
into the platter of eggs and bacon. 

“We—Mildred and I,” pursued his bride, 
“were left with only forty-odd thousand 
between us. Of course, we had to live. So, 
naturally, there’s very little left.” 

Presbury was shaking so violently that 
his head and arms waggled like a jumping- 
jack’s. He wrapped his elegant white fin- 
gers about the arms of his chair to steady 
himself. In a suffocated voice he said, 
“Do you mean to say that you have only 
seven thousand dollars in the world?” 

“Only half that,” corrected she. “Oh, 
dear, how my head aches! Less than half 
that, for there are some debts.”’ 

She was impatient for the explosion; the 
agony of her feet and head needed outlet 
and relief. But he disappointed her. That 
was one of the situations in which one ap- 
peals in vain to the resources of language. 
He shrank and sank back in his chair, his 
jaw dropped, and he vented a strange, im- 
becile, cackling laugh. It was not an ex- 
pression of philosophic mirth, of sense of the 
grotesqueness of it all, of an anticlimax. It 
was not an expression of any emotion what- 
ever. It was simply a signal from a mind 
temporarily dethroned. 

“What are you laughing at?” she said 
sharply. 

His answer was a repetition of the idiotic 
sound. 

“What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded she. “Please close your mouth.” 

It was a timely piece of advice, for his 
upper and false teeth had become partially 
dislodged and threatened to drop upon the 
shirt-bosom gaily showing between the lapels 
of his dark-blue silk house-coat. He slowly 
closed his mouth, moving his teeth back into 
place with his tongue—a gesture that made 
her face twitch with rage and disgust. 

“Seven thousand dollars,” he mumbled 
dazedly. 

“T said less than half that,”’ retorted she 
sharply. 

“And I—thought you were—rich.” 

A peculiar rolling of the eyes and twisting 
of the lips gave her the idea that he was 
about to vent that repulsive sound again. 

“Don’t you laugh!” she cried. ‘I can’t 

bear your laugh—even at its best.” 
_ Suddenly he galvanized into fury. “This 
is an outrage!” he cried, waving a useless- 
looking white fist. ‘You have swindled 
me—swindled me!” 
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Her head stopped aching. Either the 
pains in her feet ceased or she forgot them. 
In a suspiciously calm voice she said, 
“What do you mean?”’ 

“T mean that you are a swindler!” he 
shouted, banging one fist on the table and 
waving the other. 

She acted as though his meaning were 
just dawning upon her. ‘Do you mean,” 
said she tranquilly, “that you married me 
for money?” 

“T mean that I thought you a substantial 
woman, and that I find you are an adven- 
turess.”’ 

“Did you think,” inquired she, “that 
any woman who had money would marry 
you?” She laughed—very quietly. ‘You 
are a fool!” 

He sat back to look at her. This mode 
of combat in such circumstances puzzled 
him. ; 

“TI knew that you were rich,” she went 
on, “or you would not have dared offer 
yourself tome. All my friends were amazed 
at my stooping to accept you. Your father 
was an Irish Tammany contractor, wasn’t 
he?—a.sort of criminal? But I simply had 
to marry. So I gave you my family and 
position and name in exchange for your 
wealth—a good bargain for you, but a poor 
one for me.” 

These references to /is wealth were most 
disconcerting, especially as they were ac- 
companied by remarks about his origin, of 
which he was so ashamed that he had 
changed the spelling of his name in the 
effort to clear himself of it. However, some 
retort was imperative. He looked at her 
and said, 

“Swindler and adventuress!” 

“Don’t repeat that lie,” said she. “You 
are the adventurer—despite the fact that 
you are very rich.”’ 

“Don’t say that again,” cried he. “I 
never said or pretended I was rich. I have 
about five thousand a year—and you'll not 
get a cent of it, madam!”’ 

She knew his income, but no one would 
have suspected it from her expression of 
horror. ‘“ What!” she gasped. “You dared 
to marry me when you were a—beggar! 
Me—the widow of Henry Gower! You im- 
pudent old wreck! Why, you haven't 
enough to pay my servants. What are we 
to live on, pray?” 

“T don’t know what you'll live on,” re- 
plied he. “J shall live as I always have.” 
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“A beggar!” she exclaimed. ‘“ I—mar- 
ried to a beggar.’ She burst into tears. 
“How men take advantage of a woman 
alone! If my son had been near me! But 
there’s surely some law to protect me. Yes, 
I’m sure there is. Oh, I'll punish you for 
having deceived me.” Her eyes dried as 
she looked at him. ‘How dare you sit 
there? How dare you face me, you miser- 
able fraud!” 

Early in her acquaintance with him she 
-had discovered that determining factors in 
his character were sensitiveness about his 
origin and sensitiveness about his social 
position. On this knowledge of his weak- 
nesses was securely based her confidence 
that she could act as she pleased toward 
him. To ease her pains she proceeded to 
pour out her private opinion of him—all the 
disagreeable things, all the insults she had 
been storing up. She watched him as only 
a woman can watch a man. She saw that 
his rage was not dangerous, that she was 
forcing him into a position where fear of her 
revenging herself by disgracing him would 
overcome anger at the collapse of his fatuous 
dreams of wealth. She did not despise him 
the more deeply for sitting there, for not 
flying from the room or trying to kill her or 
somehow compelling her to check that flow 
of insult. She already despised him utterly; 
also, she attached small importance to self- 
respect, having no knowledge of what that 
quality really is. 

When she grew tired, she became quiet. 
They sat there a long time in silence. At 
last he ran up the white flag of abject sur- 
render by saying, 

“What’ll we live on—that’s what I’d like 
to know?” 

An eavesdropper upon the preceding 
violence of upward of an hour would have 
assumed that at its end this pair must sepa- 
rate, never to see each other again volun- 
tarily. But that idea, even as a possibility, 
had not entered the mind of either. They 
had lived a long time; they were practical 
people. They knew from the outset that 
somehow they must arrange to go on to- 
gether. The alternative meant a mere 
pittance of alimony for her; meant for him 
social ostracism and the small income cut 
in half; meant for both scandal and con- 
fusion. 

Said she fretfully: “Oh, I suppose we'll 
get along somehow. I don’t know any- 
thing about those things. I’ve always been 
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looked after—kept from contact with the 
sordid side of life.” 

“That house you live in,” he went on, 
“does it belong to you?” 

She gave him a contemptuous glance. 
“Of course,” said she. ‘What low people 
you must have been used to!” 

“T thought perhaps you had rented it 
for your bunco game,” retorted he. “The 
furniture, the horses, the motor—all those 
things—do they belong to you?” 

“T shall leave the room if you insult me,” 
said she. 

“Did you include them in the seven 
thousand dollars?” 

“The money isin the bank. It hasnothing 
to do with our house and our property.” 

He reflected, presently said: “The horses 
and carriages must be sold at once—and all 
those servants dismissed except perhaps 
two. We can live in the house.” 

She grew purple with rage. “Sell my 
carriages! Discharge my servants! Id 
like to see you try!” 

““Who’s to pay for keeping up that estab- 
lishment?” demanded he. 

She was silent. She saw what he had in 
mind. 

“Tf you want to keep that house and live 
comfortably,” he went on, “you’ve got to 
cut expenses to the bone. You see that, 
don’t you?” 

“T can’t live any way but the way I’ve 
been used to all my life,” wailed she. 

He eyed her disgustedly. Was there any- 
thing equal to a woman for folly? ‘“We’ve 
got to make the most of what little we 
have,” said he. 

“T tell you I don’t know anything about 
those things,’”’ repeated she. ‘You'll have 
to look after them. Mildred and I aren’t 
like the women you’ve been used to. We 
are ladies.” 

Presbury’s rage boiled over again at the 
mention of Mildred. “That daughter of 
yours!” hecried. “What’s to be done about 
her? I’ve got no money to waste on her.” 

“You miserable Tammany thing!” ex- 
claimed she. ‘Don’t you dare speak of my 
daughter except in the most respectful way.” 

And once more she opened out upon him, 
wreaking upon him all her wrath against 
fate, all the pent-up fury of two years—fury 
which had been denied such fury’s usual 
and natural expression in denunciations of 
the dead bread-winner. The generous and 
ever-kind Henry Gower could not be to 
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Mildred Gower, of the medium height and of a slender and well-formed figure, 
had a face of the kind that is called lovely 


blame for her wretched plight; and, of 
course, she herself could not be to blame for 
it. So, until now there had been no scape- 
goat. Presbury therefore received the 
whole burden. He, alarmed lest a creature 
apparently so irrational should in wild rage 
drive him away, ruin him socially, perhaps 
induce a sympathetic court to award her a 
large part of his income as alimony, said not 
a word in reply. He bade his wrath wait. 
Later on, when the peril was over, when he 


had a firm grip upon the situation—then he 
would take his revenge. 

They gave up the expensive suite at the 
Waldorf that very day and returned to 


Hanging Rock. They alternated between 
silence and the coarsest, crudest quarrelings, 
for neither had the intelligence to quarrel 
wittily or the refinement to quarrel artis- 
tically. As soon as they arrived at the 
Gower house Mildred was dragged into 
the wrangle. 
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“T married this terrible man for your 
sake,’ was the burden of her mother’s wail. 
‘“‘ And he is a beggar—and wants to sell off 
everything and dismiss the servants.” 

“You are a pair of paupers,” cried the 
old man: ‘You are shameless tricksters. 
Be careful how you goad me!” 

Mildred had anticipated an unhappy end- 
ing to her mother’s marriage, but she had 
not knowledge enough of life or of human 
nature to anticipate any such horrors as 
now began. Every day all day long the 
vulgar fight raged. Her mother and her 
stepfather withdrew from each other’s pres- 
ence only to think up fresh insults to fling at 
each other. As soon as they were armed 
they hastened to give battle again. She 
avoided Presbury. Her mother she could 
not avoid; and when her mother was not in 
combat with him, she was weeping or wail- 
ing or railing to Mildred. 

It was at Mildred’s urging that her 
mother acquiesced in Presbury’s plans for 
reducing expenses within income. At first 
the girl, even more ignorant than her mother 
of practical affairs, did not appreciate the 
widsom, not to say the necessity, of what 
he wished to do, but soon she saw that he 
was right, that the servants must go, that 
the horses and carriages and the motors 
must be sold. When she was convinced and 
had convinced her mother, she still did not 
realize what the thing really meant. Not 
until she no longer had a maid did she com- 
prehend. Toa woman who has never had a 
maid, or who has taken on a maid as a lux- 
ury, it will seem an exaggeration to say that 
Mildred felt as helpless as a baby lying alone 
in a crib before it has learned to crawl. Yet 
that is rather an understatement of her 
plight. The maid left in the afternoon. 
Mildred, not without inconveniences that 
had in the novelty their amusing side, con- 
trived to dress for dinner that evening and 
to get to bed; but when she awakened in the 
morning and was ready to dress, the loss of 
Therese became a tragedy. It took the girl 
nearly four hours to get herself together 
presentably—and then, never had _ she 
looked so unkempt. With her hair, thick 
and soft, she could do nothing. 

“What a wonderful person Therese was!”’ 
thought she. ‘And I always regarded her 


as rather stupid.” 

Her mother, who had not had a maid until 
she was about thirty and had never become 
completely 


dependent, fared somewhat 
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better, though, hearing her moans, one 
would have thought she was faring worse. 

Mildred’s unhappiness increased from 
day to day, as her wardrobe fell into con- 
fusion and disrepair. She felt that she must 
rise to the situation, must teach herself, 
must save herself from impending dowdiness 
and slovenliness. But her brain seemed to 
be paralyzed. She did not know how or 
where to begin to learn. She often in secret 
gave way to the futility of tears. 

There were now only a cook and one 
housemaid and a man of all work—all three 
newcomers, for Presbury had insisted—most 
wisely—that none of the servants of the 
luxurious, wasteful days would be useful in 
the new circumstances. He was one of 
those small, orderly men who have a genius 
for just such situations as the one he now 
proceeded to grapple with and solve. In 
his pleasure at managing everything about 
the house, in distributing the work among 
the three servants, in marketing, in inspect- 
ing the purchases, in nosing into the gar- 
bage-barrel, and in looking for dust on 
picture-frames and, table-tops and for neg- 
lected weeds in the garden walks—in this 
multitude of engrossing delights he forgot 
his anger over the trick that had been played 
upon him. He still fought with his wife and 
denounced her and met insult with insult. 
But that, too, was one of his pleasures. 
Also, he felt that on the whole he had done 
well in marrying. He had been lonely as a 
bachelor, had had no one to talk with, or to 
quarrel with, nothing to do. The marriage 
was not so expensive, as his wife had brought 
him a house—and it such a one as he had 
always regarded as the apogee of elegance. 
Living was not dear in Hanging Rock, if 
one understood managing and gave time to 
it. And socially he was at last established. 

Soon his wife was about as contented as 
she had ever been in her life. She hated and 
despised her husband, but quarreling with 
him and railing against him gave her occu- 
pation and aim—two valuable assets toward 
happiness that she had theretofore lacked, 
and six months after the marriage, Pres- 
bury and his wife were getting on.about as 
comfortably as it is given to average hu- 
manity to get on in this world of incessant 
struggle between uncomfortable man and 
his uncomfortable environment. But Mil- 
dred had become more and more unhappy. 

Her mother, sometimes angrily, again re- 
proachfully—and that was far harder to 











bear—blamed her for “‘my miserable mar- 
riage to this low, quarrelsome brute.” Pres- 
bury let no day pass without telling her openly 
that she was a beggar living off him, that she 
would better marry soon or he would take 
drastic steps to release himself of the burden. 

“Your money will soon be gone,” he said 
to her. ‘If you paid your just share of the 
expenses it would be gone now. When it is 
gone, what will you do?” 

She was silent. 

“Your mother has written to your brother 
about you.” 

Mildred lifted her head, a gleam of her 
former spirit in her eyes. Then she remem- 
bered, and bent her gaze upon the ground. 

“But he, like the cur that he is, answered 
through a secretary that he wished to have 
nothing to do with either of you.” 

Mildred guessed that Frank had made 
the marriage an excuse. 

“Surely some of your relatives will do 
something for you. I have my hands full, 
supporting your mother. I don’t propose 
to have two strapping, worthless women 
hanging from my neck.”’ 

She bent her head lower, and remained 
silent. 

‘““T warn you to bestir yourself,’ he went 
on. “I give you four months. After the 
first of the year you can’t stay here unless 
you pay your share—your third.”’ 

No answer. . 

“You hear what I say, miss?”’ 
manded. 

“Yes,” replied she. 

“Tf you had any sense you wouldn’t wait 
until your last cent was gone. You’d go to 
New York now and get something to do.” 

“What?” she asked—all she could trust 
herself to speak. 
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“How should J know?” retorted he 
furiously. “You are a stranger to me. 
You've been educated, 1 assume. Surely 


there’s something you can do. You've been 
out six years now, and have had no success, 
for you’re neither married nor engaged. 
You can’t call it success to be flattered and 
sought by people who wanted invitations 
to this house when it was a social center.” 

He paused for response from her. None 
came. 

“You admit you are a failure?” he said 
sharply. 

“Yes,” said she. 

“You must have realized it several years 
ago,” he went on. “Instead of allowing 
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your mother to keep on wasting money in 
entertaining lavishly here to give you a 
chance to marry, you should have been pre- 
paring yourself to earn a living.” A pause. 
“Isn’t that true, miss?”’ 

He had a way of pronouncing the word 
“miss” that made it an epithet, a sneer_at 
‘her unmarried and unmarriageable state. 
She colored, paled, murmured, “ Yes.”’ 

“Then better late than never. You'll do 
well to follow my advice and go to New 
York and look about you.” 

“T’II—Tll think of it,’ stammered she. 

And she did think of it. But in all her 
life she had never considered the idea of 
money-making. That was something for 
men, and for the middle and lower classes— 
while Hanging Rock was regarded as most 
noisomely middle class by fashionable peo- 
ple, it did not so regard itself. Money-mak- 
ing was not for ladies. Like all her class, she 
was a constant and a severe critic of the 
women of the lower orders who worked for 
her as milliners, dressmakers, shop-attend- 
ants, cooks, maids. But, as she now real- 
ized, it is one thing to pass upon the work 
of others; it is another thing to do work 
oneself. She—there was literally nothing 
that she could do. Any occupation, even 
the most menial, was either beyond her skill 
or beyond her strength, or beyond both. 

Suddenly she recalled that she could sing. 
Her prostrate spirit suddenly leaped erect. 
Yes, she could sing! Her voice had been 
praised by experts. Her singing had been 
in demand at charity entertainments where 
amateurs had to compete with professionals. 
Then down she dropped again. She sang 
well enough to know how badly she sang— 
the long and toilsome and expensive train- 
ing that lay between her and the operatic or 
concert or even music-hall stage. Her 
voice was fine at times. Again—most of the 
time—it was unreliable. No, she could not 
hope to get paying employment even as a 
church choir-singer. 

“There is nothing I’can do—nothing!”’ 

All at once, with no apparent bridge 
across the vast chasm, her heart went out, 
not in pity but in human understanding and 
sisterly sympathy, to the women of the 
parish class at whom, during her stops in 
New York, she had sometimes gazed in 
wonder and horror. ‘Why, we and they 
are only a step apart,’ she said to herself 
in amazement. ‘We and they are much 
nearer than my maid or the cook and they!” 
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And then her heart skipped a beat and 
her skin grew cold and a fog swirled over 
her brain. If she should be cast out—if she 
could find no work and no one to support 
her—would she— “Oh, my God!” she 
moaned. ‘I must be crazy to think such 
thoughts. I never could! I’d die first— 
die!’’ But if anyone had pictured to her 
the kind of life she was now leading—the 
humiliation and degradation she was meekly 
enduring with no thought of flight, with an 
ever stronger desire to stay on, regardless of 
pride and self-respect—if anyone had pic- 
tured this to her as what she would endure, 
what would she have said? She could see 
herself flashing scornful denial, saying that 
she would rather kill herself. Yet she was 
living—and was not even contemplating 
suicide as a way out! 

A few days after Presbury gave her warn- 
ing, her mother took advantage of his ab- 
sence for his religiously observed daily con- 
stitutional to say to her, 

“T hope you didn’t think I was behind 
him in what he said to you about going 
away?” 

Mildred had not thought so, but in her 
mother’s guilty tone and guiltier eyes she 
now read that her mother wished her to go. 

“Tt’d be awful for me to be left here alone 
with him,” wailed her mother insincerely. 
“Of course we’ve got no money, and beg- 
gars can’t be choosers. But it’d just about 
kill me to have you go.” 

Mildred could not speak. 

“T don’t know a thing about money,” 
Mrs. Presbury went on. ‘Your father al- 
ways looked after everything.’”’ She had 
fallen into the way of speaking of her first 
husband as part of some vague, remote past, 
which, indeed, he had become for her. 
“This man”—meaning Presbury—‘ has 
only about five thousand a year, as you 
know. I suppose that’s as small as he says 
it is. I remember our bills for one month 
used to be as much or more than that.” 
She waved her useless, pretty hands help- 
lessly. “I don’t see how we are to get on, 
Mildred!”’ 

Her mother wished her to go! Her mother 
had fallen under the influence of Presbury— 
her mother, woman-like, or rather, lady-like, 
was of kin to the helpless flabby things that 
float in the sea and attach themselves to 
whatever they happen to lodge against. 
Her mother wished her to go! 

“At the same time,”’ Mrs. Presbury went 








on, ‘I can’t live without somebody here to 
stand between me and him. I’d kill him or 
kill myself.” 

Mildred muttered some excuse and fled 
from the room, to lock herself in. But when 
she came forth again to descend to dinner, 
she had resolved nothing, because there was 
nothing to resolve. When she was a child 
she leaned from the nursery window one 
day and saw a stable-boy drowning a rat 
that was in a big oval wire cage with a 
wooden bottom. The boy pressed the cage 
slowly down in the vat of water. The rat, 
in the very top of the cage, watched the 
floor sink, watched the water rise. And as 
it watched it uttered astrange, shrill, feeble 
sound which she could still remember dis- 
tinctly and terribly. It seemed to her now 
that if she were to utter any sound at all, 
it would be that one. 


II 


On the Monday before Thanksgiving, 
Presbury went up to New York to look 
after one of the little speculations in Wall 
Street at which he was so clever.. Through- 
out the civilized world nowadays, and espe- 
cially in and near the great capitals of 
finance, there is a class of men and women 
of small capital and of a character in which 
are combined iron self-restraint, rabbit-like 
timidity, and great shrewdness, who make 
often a not inconsiderable income by gam- 
bling in stocks. They buy only when the 
market is advancing strongly; they sell as 
soon as they have gained the scantiest mar- 
gin of profit. They never permit them- 
selves to be tempted by the most absolute 
certainty of larger gains. They will let 
weeks, months even, go by without once 
risking a dollar. They wait until they sim- 
ply cannot lose. Tens of thousands every 
year try to join this class. All but the few 
soon succumb to the hourly dazzling temp- 
tations the big gamblers dangle before the 
eyes of the little gamblers to lure them 
within reach of the merciless shears. 

Presbury had for many years added from 
one to ten thousand a year to his income by 
this form of gambling, success at which is in 
itself sufficient to stamp a man as infinitely 
little of soul. On that Monday he, ventur- 
ing for the first time in six months, returned 
to Hanging Rock on the three-thirty train 
the richer by two hundred and fifty dollars 
—as large a “killing” as he had ever made 
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in any single day, one large enough to ele- 
vate him to the rank of prince among the 
“sure-thing snides.”” He said nothing about 
his luck to his family, but let them attribute 
his unprecedented good humor to the news 
he brought and announced at dinner. 

“T met an old friend in the street this 
afternoon,” said he. ‘He has invited us to 
take Thanksgiving dinner with him. And 
I think it will be a dinner worth while—the 
food, I mean, and the wine. Not the guests; 
for there won’t be any guests but us. Gen- 
eral Siddall is a stranger in New York.” 

“There are Siddalls in New York,” said 
his wife, “‘very nice, refined people—going 
in the best society.”’ 

Presbury showed his false teeth in a 
genial smile; for the old-fashioned or plate 
kind of false teeth they were extraordinarily 
good—when exactly in place. “ But not my 
old friend Bill Siddall,” said he. “He's 
next door to an outlaw. I'd not have ac- 
cepted his invitation if he had been asking 
us to dine in public. But this is to be at his 
own house—his new house—and a very 
grand house it is, judging by the photos he 
showed me. A regular palace! He’ll not 
be an outlaw long, I guess. But we must 
wait and see how he comes out socially be- 
fore we commit ourselves.” 

“Did you accept for me, too?” asked Mrs. 
Presbury. 

“Certainly,” said Presbury. “And for 
your daughter, too.”’ 

“T can’t go,” said Mildred. ‘I’m dining 
with the Fassetts.” 

The family no longer had a servant in 
constant attendance in the dining-room. 
The maid of many functions also acted 
as butler and as fetch-and-carry between 
kitchen and butler’s pantry. Before speak- 
ing, Presbury waited until this maid had 
withdrawn to bring the roast and the vege- 
tables. Then he said, “You are going, 
too, miss.”’ This with the full infusion of 
insult into the “miss.” 

Mildred was silent. 

“Bill Siddall is looking for a wife,” pro- 
ceeded Presbury. “And he has Heaven 
knows how many millions.” 

“Do you think there’s a chance for 
Milly?” cried Mrs. Presbury, who was full 

of alternating hopes and fears, both wholly 
irrational. 

“She can have him—if she wants him,” 
replied Presbury. “But it’s only fair to 
warn her that he’s a stiff dose.”’ 
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“Ts the money—certain?”’ inquired Mil- 
dred’s mother with that shrewdness whose 
rare occasional displays laid her open to the 
unjust suspicion of feigning her habitual 
stupidity. 

“Yes,” said Presbury amiably. “It’s 
nothing like yours was. He’s so rich he 
doesn’t know what to do with his income. 
He owns mines scattered all over the world. 
And if they all failed, he’s got bundles of 
railway stocks and bonds, and gilt-edged 
trust stocks, too. And he’s a comparatively 
young man—hardly fifty, I should say. He 
pretends to be forty.” 

“It’s strange I never heard of him,” said 
Mrs. Presbury. 

“Tf you went to South America or South 
Africa or Alaska, you'd hear of him,” said 
Presbury. He laughed. “‘And I guess 
you'd hear some pretty dreadful things. 
When I knew him twenty-five years ago he 
had just been arrested for forging my 
father’s name to a check. But he got out 
of that—and it’s all past and gone. Prob- 
ably he hasn't committed any worse crimes 
than have most of our big rich men. Bill’s 
handicap has been that he hadn’t much 
education or any swell relatives. But he’s 
a genius at money-making.” Presbury 
looked at Mildred with a grin. ‘And he’s 
just the husband for Mildred. She can’t 
afford to be too particular. Somebody’s 
got to support her. J can’t and won't, and 
she can’t support herself.” 

“You'll go, won’t you, Mildred?” said 
her mother. “He may not be so bad.”’ 

“Yes, [ll go,” said Mildred. Her gaze 
was upon the untouched food on her plate. 

“Of course she'll go,” said Presbury. 
“And she’ll marry him if she can. Won’t 
you, miss?” 

He spoke in his amiably insulting way— 
as distinguished from the way of savagely 
sneering insult he usually took with her. 
He expected no reply. She surprised him. 
She lifted her tragic eyes and looked fixedly 
at him. She said: 

“Yes, ll go. And [’ll marry him if I can.’ 

“T told him he could have you,” said 
Presbury. “I explained to him that you 
were a rare specimen of the perfect lady— 

just what he wanted—and that you, and all 
your family, would be grateful to anybody 
who would undertake your support.”’ 

Mrs. Presbury flushed angrily. “ You’ve 
made it perfectly useless for her to go!”’ she 
cried. 


’ 
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“Calm yourself, my love,” said her hus- 
band. “I know Bill Siddall thoroughly. I 
said what would help. I want to get rid of 
her as much as you do—and that’s saying a 
great deal.”’ 

Mrs. Presbury flamed with the wrath of 
those who are justly accused. “If Mildred 
left, I should go, too!” cried she. 

“Go where?” inquired her husband. “To 
the poorhouse?”’ 

By persistent rubbing in Presbury had 
succeeded in making the truth about her 
poverty and dependence clear to his wife. 
She continued to frown and to look unutter- 
able contempt, but he had silenced her. He 
noted this with a sort of satisfaction and 
went on: 

“Tf Bill Siddall takes her, you certainly 
won’t go there. He wouldn’t have you. 
He feels strongly on the subject of mothers- 
in-law.’ 

“Has he been married before?” 
Mrs. Presbury. 

“Twice,” replied her husband. “His 
first wife died. He divorced the second for 
unfaithfulness.”’ 

Mildred saw in this painstaking recital 
of all the disagreeable and repellent facts 


asked 


about Siddall an effort further to humiliate - 


her by making it apparent how desperately 
off she was, how she could not refuse any 
offer, revolting though it might be to her 
pride and to her womanly instincts. Doubt- 
less this was in part the explanation of Pres- 
bury’s malicious candor. But an element 
in that candor was a prudent preparing of 
the girl’s mind for worse than the reality. 
That he was in earnest in his profession of a 
desire to bring about the match showed 
when he proposed that they should take 
rooms at a hotel in New York, to give her a 
chance to dress properly for the dinner. 
True, he hastened to say that the expense 
must be met altogether out of the remnant 
of Mildred’s share of her father’s estate, 
but the idea would not have occurred to 
him had he not been really planning a 
marriage. 

Never had Mildred looked more beauti- 
ful or more attractive than when the three 
were ready to sally forth from the Man- 
hattan Hotel on that Thanksgiving even- 
ing. At twenty-five, a soundly healthy and 
vigorous twenty-five, it is impossible for 
mind and nerves, however wrought upon, 


.tice. ‘‘ Nothing could frighten me. 


to make serious inroads upon surface 
charms. The hope of emancipation from 
her hideous slavery had been acting upon 
the girl like a powerful tonic. She had 
gained several pounds in the three inter- 
vening days; her face had filled out, color 
had come back in all its former beauty to 
her lips. Perhaps there was some slight aid 
from art in the extraordinary brilliancy of 
her eyes. 

Presbury inventoried her with a succes- 
sion of grunts of satisfaction. “Yes, he’ll 
want you,” he said. ‘You'll strike him as 
just the show-piece he needs. And he’s too 
shrewd not to be aware that his choice is 
limited.” 

“You can’t frighten me,” said Mildred, 
with a radiant, coquettish smile—for prac- 
” 

“T’m not trying,” replied Presbury. 
“Nor wiil Siddall frighten you. A woman 
who’s after a bill-payer can stomach any- 
thing.” 

“Or a man,” said Mildred. 

“Oh, your mother wasn’t as bad as all 
that,” said Presbury, who never lost an 
opportunity. 

Mrs. Presbury, seated beside her daugh- 
ter in the cab, gave an exclamation of 
rage. “My own daughter insulting me!” 
she said. 

“Such a thought did not enter my head,” 
protested Mildred. “I wasn’t thinking of 
anyone in particular.” 

‘“Let’s not quarrel now,” said Presbury, 
with unprecedented amiability. ‘We must 
give Bill Siddall a spectacle of the happy 
family.” 

The cab entered the porte-cochére of a 
huge palace of white stone just off Fifth 
Avenue. The house was even grander than 
they had anticipated. The wrought-iron 
fence around it had cost a.small fortune; 
the house itself, without reference to its con- 
tents, a large fortune. The massive outer 
doors were opened by two lackeys in cherry- 
colored silk and velvet livery; a butler, 
looking like an English gentleman, was wait- 
ing to receive them at the top of a short 
flight of marble steps between the outer and 
the inner entrance doors. As Mildred as- 
cended, she happened to note the sculptur- 
ing over the inner entrance—a reclining nude 
figure of a woman, Cupids with garlands 
and hymeneal torches hovering about her. 


The next instalment of ‘‘ The Price She Paid’? will appear in the November issue. 





to Do About It? 
9. The Shame of Ohio 


By George Creel and 
Sloane Gordon 


Eprtor’s Note.—Every third voter in a great 
county in a great state has for years regularly sold 


his vote, and the judge who haled him to court and spec- 


The men who have prevented Adams County, Ohio, from figuring 
in the election returns for some years to come. The center 


figures are Judge Blair and Special Prosecutor W. P. October 


Stephenson. The others are county officers 
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tacularly disfranchised him says the rest of the state is as 

bad. Here there is nothing—no plunderbund seeking unfair privileges— 

to strike back at; just every-day citizens who demand pay, not for voting 

this way or that, but for voting at all. The situation lends color to the sneering assertion of the cor- 
ruptors of legislators that the people get what they deserve, and it is true that many public scandals are 
fruits of the peoples’ own raising. Nevertheless, pointing to the latest sores in the body politic, the 
blush-bringing revelations of Ohio legislators’ venality, the question is still asked of the American voter, 
with the assurance that it will be answered favorably, What are you going to do about it? 


N 1894, so the story goes, during an 
election in Adams County, Ohio, the 
treasurer of the Democratic executive 
committee counted out six hundred 

dollars in crinkly two-dollar bills with which 
to buy a party majority in Scott Town- 
ship. A Democratic leader took the money, 
tucked it safely away, and started out on 
his errand of corruption in much the same 
matter-of-fact manner that rural mail- 


carriers now go on their daily rounds. The 
day went by, and in the evening horsemen 
began to bring disturbing news from the Scott 
Township neighborhood. Neither money 
nor messenger had arrived, and the voters, 
peevish and impatient, had finally sold out 
to the Republicans for what they could get. 

Late that night the leader drove into 
West Union and told at headquarters a har- 
rowing tale of highway robbery. He had 
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been “held up” at a lonely bend in the road, 
knocked down, and relieved of his roll of 
bills. In support of his thrilling story he 
showed much-muddied clothes and a badly 
battered hat. If you press for further facts 
concerning these alleged and strange hap- 
penings, the gossipy whittlers of Adams 
County will tell you that this leader was 
Albion Z. Blair, now a judge of the court of 
common pleas. The story as referred specif- 
ically to Judge Blair may be merely the in- 
vention of his political enemies, but it is 
typical of a situation which has disgraced 
Ohio politics for years. And the main point 
of interest about it is that this same Judge 
Blair is the man who hardly more than a 
year ago started a militant crusade against 
vote-selling which resulted in the disfran- 
chisement of about sixteen hundred vo- 
ters—practically one-third of the entire 
electorate of Adams County. This was 
the beginning of Ohio’s answer to Boss 
Tweed’s sneering ‘‘What are you going to 
do about it?” 


JUDGE BLAIR—WHOLESALE DISFRANCHISER 


That wholesale disfranchisement made 
Judge Blair a national figure. The cor- 
ruption of Adams County became a scan- 
dal of national interest. And rightly so. 
For Adams County is a purely American 
farming community. There is not a foreign- 
er in the county—even the usual Armenian 
rug-peddler is missing—and the people have 
as hard and fast a pride in their unmixed 
blood as any Mayflower Bostonian. And if 
the conditions of our corrupt municipalities 
—of a New York, of a Chicago, of a Cin- 
cinnati—can obtain in these supposed 
strongholds of patriotism, here is a problem 
to appal the most optimistic. 

A curiously interesting figure, this Judge 
Blair. A distinct ‘‘singed cat’? type—eyes 
squinted and dull behind thick glasses, 
tousled iron-gray hair covering ears and 
rusty coat-collar, awkward, even shambling 
—he gives no hint of courage and large pur- 
pose, but rather expresses the snooping 
pursuit of card-playing youngsters, whiskey- 
drinking country boys, and those other petty 
activities of the “reform” judge in rural 
centers. In Portsmouth, where he has lived 





since his election, he teaches a large Sunday- 
school class, imports evangelists of the Billy 
Sunday sort, and, according to newspaper 
print, frequently gets down on his knees to 
ask God’s guidance whenever intuition de- 
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serts him, taking the repentant criminal 
along with him. 

Aside from matters of a Scott Township 
nature, he talks very freely. Hunched up 
in an old, dilapidated chair, careless of the 
mud that covered him after the fourteen- 
mile drive from the railroad, he looked down 
on West Union’s court-house yard, and 
made no bones about confessing his own in- 
timate knowledge of corruption. 

AUCTIONING VOTES IN AN OHIO TOWN 

“Of course I knew all about it. Who 
didn’t?” He had made a prohibition speech 
in Indiana the night before, and this strain 
had reduced his voice to a growl. “I’ve lived 
here pretty near all my life, and it has been 
going on ever since I remember. I saw them 
buying and selling votes as a boy; as a man 
I watched the infamous traffic going on 
under everybody’s eyes. Why, I’ve stood 
right out there on that corner and seen ’em 
auction off voters to the highest bidder, the 
mayor and prosecutor looking on. They 
used to buy and sell the franchise as though 
it were an apple or an egg—openly, noisily, 
haggling over the price. Each year the evil 
grew. It took on the familiarity of habit. 
Men, scrupulously honest in every other 
relation of life, bought votes or sold them, 
and the youth of the county, coming to 
their majority in this poisoned air, were the 
unconscious victims of a vicious custom.” 

Of all the things connected with this well- 
nigh incredible story, there is nothing more 
amazing than these admissions of long- 
standing knowledge, long-standing tolerance. 
For twenty years Adams County stewed in 
corruption until honor ran in the gutters 
like water, yet never a citizen raised his 
voice in protest, never an official took 
thought of his solemn oath. ‘‘ Everybody”’ 
knew it! “Everybody” stood for it! Not 
until this series of articles was well under 
way was there the slightest movement in 
the direction of reform. Blair himself had 
been upon the bench four years when he 
walked into West Union last November, and 
set about the work of regeneration! 

It cannot be denied, however, that he 
made a good job of it when he did begin. As 
a first step he impaneled a carefully selected 
grand jury made up of seven Democrats, 
seven Republicans, and one Prohibitionist, 
with ex-Congressman J. J. Fenton as fore- 
man. Now the Ohio statutes, with regard 
to election frauds, provide that ‘“‘any person 
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violating such a law is a competent witness — sition on its face had a look of unfairness. 
against another so offending, and the testi- “It was not a question of individuals but 
mony so given cannot be used against the — of results,” Judge Blair explained. 


person so testifying.” The treasurers and executive committees 
Our criminal law is a sorry thing at best, of both parties were called in, and plainly 
but its most wretched feature is the premi- told that they must “ give upeverything ’ 


if they wished to escape present 
and future prosecution. 
The judge knew, and 
the grand jurors 
knew. What use 
for them to lie 
even had they 
had the cour- 
age? Notc- 
books, scraps 
of paper, 
penciled en- 
velopes, and 
what-not 
were brought 
in; memories 
were searched 
and then taken 
out and shaken 
to see if any name 
remained. Such 
was the desire to curry 


um that it puts on treachery. 
Judge Blair and the grand 
jury decided that the 
vote-buyers of Adams 
County should be 
given first chance 
to “turn traitor,” 
thus saving 
their precious 
skins at the ex- 
pense of the 
poor devils 
they had 
bought. Ata 
conservative 
estimate there 
were about two 
hundred vote- 
buyers in Adams 
County, and about 
two thousand vote- 
sellers, so that the propo- 
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Facsimile of a document that speeded the end of traffic in votes in Adams County, Ohio, and the judge who 


wrote it. Judge Blair is shown at his desk making his own records of the fines imposed and the men 
disfranchised, many of whom he knew and questioned without looking up from his work 
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favor that many a man ran back time after 
time with records that he had forgotten. 
From treasurers to campaign managers, 
from campaign managers to township cap- 
tains, from township captains to the active 
buyers, the money was followed until it 
reached the pockets of the voters. 


THE STAMPEDE TO THE COURT-HOUSE 


As party leaders, workers, and candi- 
dates sneaked in and out of the grand-jury 
room, a _ white-gilled electorate held its 
breath. ‘ Everybody” now knew that vote- 
selling was a crime. And by shrouding the 
workings of the probe in absolute mystery, 
Judge Blair cunningly added to the panic. 
There were none of the usual leaks, for the 
“snitchers,’’ out of very shame, kept their 
mouths shut. 

Having squeezed the informers dry, Judge 
Blair shattered the county’s dry-mouthed 
silence with this ominous announcement: 
“The name of every vote-seller is known. 
If the guilty parties will come into court of 
their own volition and make full confession, 
the greatest leniency will be shown them. 
If they keep silent, however, and put the 
county to the expense and trouble of serving 
papers and making arrests, the full penalties 
of the law will be imposed.” 

Of course, this was somewhat of a “ bluff,” 
but having seen the cowardice of the vote- 
buyers, Judge Blair took a chance on the 
cowardice of the vote-sellers. But the peo- 
ple, although panic-stricken, still clung to 
the Missouri idea, and held aloof. Where- 
upon the grand jury returned four indict- 
ments against well-known residents of West 
Union, and the sheriff made the arrests. 
Judge Blair, after sternly explaining to the 
prisoners that they had forfeited the right 
to his promised consideration, fined them 
twenty-five dollars and costs each, sentenced 
them to eight months in the Cincinnati 
workhouse, and disfranchised them for five 
years. 

That was on Saturday. When Judge Blair 
reached the court-house Monday morning 
he found the street, porches, halls, and 
rooms packed and jammed with sweating 
hundreds, every man fighting for the privi- 
lege of confession. All of them were “re- 
spectable” in the sense that they worked 
for a living, and had never begged or stolen, 
and the fear of the Cincinnati workhouse 
was sick in their mouths. Seemingly pos- 
sessed by the idea that Judge Blair’s leni- 





ency—like adepartment-store bargain—was 
for one day only, they pushed and shoved 
and grabbed at his arms and coat-tails. 

It was impossible to arraign them indi- 
vidually, so great the number, and Judge 
Blair adopted the simple expedient of taking 
them a “roomful at a time.” 

“Um-m-m!” he would murmur, peering 
through his bull’s-eye glasses at the familiar 
faces of old friends. ‘All those that desire 
to plead guilty will hold up the right hand.” 

The plea of guilty having been entered in 
this expeditious fashion, the men formed 
in single file to go by the judge’s little table. 

‘““How much did you get, Charlie?” 

“Five dollars, Judge.” 

“They flimflammed you. Over your way 
the market-price was ten dollars.” 

Slowly, methodically, his short-sighted 
eyes pressed close against the paper, Judge 
Blair put down the names, fined them the 
amount received for their votes, imposed a 
suspended sentence of six months in the 
workhouse, and then disfranchised them for 
five years. With the slip of paper.clutched 
tightly in his hand, each defendant elbowed 
out, scurried across the hall into Clerk Gar- 
man’s room, and planked down the amount 
of his fine. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF DISHONOR 


Day after day the rush continued. The 
court-house square was thick with wagons, 
buggies, and horses, and the hotels could not 
feed or shelter the crowds. Many came 
twenty miles or more, walking the entire 
distance, and could not go home for the 
night. Private houses were thrown open, 
and citizens went up and down the lines of 
half-frozen culprits with trays of sandwiches 
and buckets of hot coffee. One old woman, 
clutching a dinted lantern and dragging a 
simple son, came in and entered a plea of 
guilty for the boy and the invalid husband 
left at home.: She had walked eighteen 
miles, starting at midnight, and the ice edges 
had cut through her shoes. Some one asked 
her “Why?” 

“Well,” she said, her mouth sagging and 
her faded eyes full of tears, “my old man 
allus thought it was the law to pay us fer 
our votes.” 

Two shame-faced preachers confessed and 
were fined and disfranchised, and many 
octogenarians, wearing Grand Army but- 
tons, came and went with the miserable 
stream. ‘Everybody else was gettin’ it,”’ 














they mumbled when Judge Blair looked long 
at the bit of bronze in their buttonholes. 
One man, worth fifty 
thousand dollars, had sold 
his own, his son’s, and his 
son-in-law’s votes for 
$7.50, ““much below the 
market-price,”’ as 
Judge Blair com- 
mented. The major- 
ity, as a matter of 
fact, were well-to-do, 
owning large farms; 


but there 
were those to 
whom the sale of the 
vote meant bread and 
clothes. Hill people 
these, far removed 
from the rich bottom 
lands, forced to tear 
livelihood from an un- 
gracious soil with their 
very finger-nails. A 
mother confessed to 
selling her son’s first 
vote for food money; 
another had used his 
five dollars to pay the 
doctor that helped the 


A Civil War veteran who, because “everybody did it,” 
sold his vote and was disfranchised for five years; 
Mrs. Furtwangler, who, carrying a lantern, walked 

eighteen miles through dark and snow to plead 
guilty for her invalid husband and her son 









The Adams County court-house, where nearly 
1600 vote-sellers were disfranchised, and acrowd In 
of voters waiting their turn to go before Judge 
Blair and confess.—One of the “honest 
farmer folk” of Adams County, Ohio 
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stork; and still others bought shoes for their 
barefoot children. First corrupted through 
their necessities and then be- 
trayed that the corruption- 
ist might save his own hide! 4 ' 
At the end of two weeks \ 
the rush died down, 
first fear having 
abated somewhat. 
Judge Blair straight- 
way wrote a grim 
statement for the 
two weekly papers, 

















saying that 
there were still 
many to hear from, 
and warning them 
that the time for 
confession was growing 
dangerously short. He 
also had ‘“dodgers” 
printed and pasted in 
hotels and at cross- 
roads, pleasant read- 
ing for the casual guest 

or lonely horseman. 
consequence the 
crowd swelled to 
former proportions, 
and over the hills— 
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walking, riding, driving—came more of 
Adams County’s repentant manhood. 
Twenty-five men, living at a distance, 
tramped all night to get in an early plea, 
and after reading a “‘dodger” one old man 
walked nine miles to tell Judge Blair that 
he had received fifteen dollars for his vote, 
instead of eleven dollars, as first stated. 

From dawn to dark, week after week, 
West Union listened to the shuffling of 
nervous feet, the scratching of the judge’s 
pen, and the clink of money in Clerk Gar- 
man’s office. On March rst, 2107 indict- 
ments had been found, 1585 men had pleaded 
guilty, and $15,000 in fines had been col- 
lected. Many gave checks, others paid cash, 
and there were those too poor to do else than 
make arrangements for weekly instalments. 
The fines usually ran from five to twenty 
dollars, but frequently reached fifty dollars, 
and in one instance, where a rich farmer 
tangled himself in a lie, Judge Blair made 
him pay three hundred dollars. 


WHY ‘‘HONEST”’ MEN SOLD THEIR VOTES 


Several hundred vote-sellers are still re- 
calcitrant, it is estimated, and Clerk Gar- 
man figures that when the “job” shali have 
been finished, the total disfranchisement 
will be about 2000, and the collection in 
fines over $26,000. And of those who sham- 
bled before Judge Blair, confessing their 
shame in halting mumbles, not one had other 
excuse than that “it was the custom.” 
Which, by the way, is not the rustic plea of 
rustic stupidity that one might think. The 
Adams County man bitterly resents any 
attempt to excuse his corruption on the 
score of ignorance or poverty. 

‘But why was it the custom for decent, 
hard-working, law-abiding people to sell 
their votes like so many sodden hoboes in a 
Cox ward?” 

** Partisanship.”’ 

And even after one has seen and studied 
West Union, and ascertained the proper 
balance for a cane-bottomed chair around 
the big stove in the Florentine Hotel, no 
other answer can be won. Until the recent 
investigation, at least, every man, woman, 
and child in Adams County was either a 
Democrat or a Republican, and partisan- 
ship was carried into business, religion, and 
society. If the new preacher was a Demo- 
crat, the Republicans did not want him; the 
same way with school-teachers, and in trade 
the Republican merchant got Republican 





custom, and Democrats went to the Demo- 
cratic hotel. The county has always been 
so evenly divided between Republicans and 
Democrats that candidates were elected by 
majorities of one and two and three, and the 
very closeness of the contest gave zest to 
rivalry. In the early days this partisan- 
ship probably had its base in the usual 
stupidities of tradition and prejudice, but as 
election succeeded election, Jefferson and 
Lincoln were quite forgotten, and campaigns 
came to be as entirely personal as a fist fight. 


THE BEGINNING OF CORRUPTION 


Of course the use of money was only a 
question of time, just as it always will be 
anywhere under similar conditions. Brand 
Whitlock, James Faulkner, and other Ohio 
political authorities all agree that the first 
employment of money was in 1879 when 
Charles Foster ran for governor on the Re- 
publican ticket, and sent two-dollar bills 
into Adams County—and all other counties 
—for the purchase of votes. It was a secret 
and shameful thing in those days, and only 
farm-hands and a few small-town loafers 
could be bought. 

The “‘thing”’ continued in its secret, two- 
dollar form until 1886, when Ed. Sillcott, 
eager to restore his county to the Demo- 
cratic fold, hurried back from his federal 
job in Washington, bringing stacks of ten- 
dollar gold pieces. Sillcott bought openly, 
and his shining bribes caught many a re- 
spectable citizen who saw “no sense” in 
letting money get away when “everybody 
seemed to be taking it.” 

The ‘‘Sillcott idea”? grew and flourished. 
Prices went higher and higher with ‘each 
succeeding election until twenty-five dollars 
was the average. By 1800 that which had 
been secret and shameful became open 
and authorized, and attained to the dignity 
of habit. The slush fund, instead of be- 
ing entrusted to nondescripts, was handled 
by the campaign managers and candidates 
themselves, and men of property and re- 
spectability joined with the proletariat 
in demanding higher prices for their votes. 
The prevalent corruption even took on 
economic angles, figuring in the giving and 
getting of credit. Merchants, confidently 
relying upon the golden flood that poured 
through the broken staves of the campaign 
“barrels,” extended a much larger line of 
credit before election than afterward. The 
county, in sober truth, came to look upon 
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this bribe money as a 
legitimate source of 
income. 

“We tried tostop it lots 
of times,” one of the party 
leaders confessed. ‘‘ We’d 
get the candidates on the 
two tickets to sign a regu- 
lar contract that ho votes 
would be bought, but 
pshaw, the people 
wouldn’t stand for it. 
They were so used to 
getting cash for their 
votes that they felt like 
we were stealing their 
wages from them. Why, 
you would have thought 
that we were ‘guilty of a 
conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. And first one side 
and then the other would 
sneak out of the purity / “ 


agreement, and ina little 2 f 


while we'd be shelling out 
more money than ever 


before.” SS; Vor 
Strange as it may seem, = © 
nearly all the money came L/ 


from the candidates them- 
selves and local partisans, 
the state committees and 
state candidates contrib- 
uting only nominal 
amounts. The Fos- 
ter money in 1879 
and the Sillcott 
fund in 1886 were 
the only outside 
donations of any 
real. importance. 
And as the county’s 
electorate became more 
and more corrupt,and 
the need of money in- 
creasingly imperative, 
men quit seeking the 
offices, and offices “took 
after” the men. Instead 

of selecting men of proved 

competence or even popu- 

larity, the campaign commit- 

tees “beat the brush” for candidates with 
money. And having marked down their 
man, every imaginable influence was used to 
secure his acceptance, to work him up to the 
proper partisan pitch, to convince him that 
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A convincing bit of evidence in the charge of bribery 
against State Senator L. R. Andrews (portrait), of 
Ohio. The “Mr. Harrison” was a Burns detective, 
posing as a lobbyist. Andrews will be tried this fall 


he owed it to his party and his friends to 
make the race. Men, fairly hounded into 
office-seeking, have put mortgages on their 
farms to meet the heavy assessments and 
constant drains, and Adams County is still 
full of “paper” signed by candidates or en- 
dorsed by enthusiastic partisans. The 


mayor’s salary in West Union is twenty-five 
dollars a year, yet nominees for this empty 
honor have had to spend hundreds of dollars. 
One rich farmer always used three hundred 
dollars in a school-board election from no 
other motive than stark pride in having his 
Not an office-holder in the 


party control. 
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county but has quit politics poorer than 
when he went in, and those that escaped 
bankruptcy consider themselves fortunate. 

“But these well-to-do farmers—you don’t 
mean to say that they didn’t realize their 
dishonesty when they sold their votes?” was 
asked of a former campaign manager who 
was attempting to explain away the shame 
of the county. 

“But they didn’t sell them.” He was very 
emphatic on this point. ‘Out of the two 
thousand men implicated, I'll bet you that 
not more than one hundred were ever 
bought away from their party. It was 
simply a case of paying the Democratic 
farmers to come out and vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and the same way with the 
Republicans; that is, paying them for the 
time they lost from their work.” 

Not only were these men sufficiently cor- 
rupt to take money for their votes, but they 
were so utterly lost to all conception of 
citizenship that they would not vote at all 
unless they did get paid for it! 


THE SHAME CROPS OUT IN THE STATE-HOUSE 


To eliminate entirely the pleasant theory 
that the Adams County disgrace is endemic, 
Judge Blair insists that every other county 
in Ohio is equally corrupt. And the buying 
and selling of votes at home has had its fruit 
in the state-wide betrayal of the people and 
the lasting disgrace of the commonwealth. 

An investigation set on foot last spring 
proved beyond the possibility of denial that 
the present Legislature is the most hopelessly 
corrupt body of public looters that ever dis- 
graced Ohio or any other state. Already 
nineteen indictments against members of 
the House and Senate and employees there- 
of for soliciting and accepting bribes—for 
selling their political birthrights, for bar- 
gaining openly, brazenly, flagrantly, with the 
representatives of privilege—have been re- 
turned by a Franklin County (Columbus) 
‘grand jury, and there is little doubt that an 
additional score of indictments will yet be 
found. Among the senators indicted were the 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Isaac E. Huffman; five members of the 
Senate Finance Committee—Dean, Cetone, 
Huffman, Crawford, and Andrews; one of 
the leaders of the Democrats in the House, 
Dr. George B. Nye; and one equally promi- 
nent leader of the Republicans in the lower 
body, Dr. A. Clark Lowry. The sergeant- 
at-arms of the Senate, Rodney J. Diegel, 








and his assistant, Stanley Harrison, were 
also among those caught in the grand-jury 
net. And there were others. The trials 
have not all been held. On one count Nye 
—the first man tried—was acquitted. His 
defense was technical. Other indictments 
have been found and other trials held. The 
outcome, in so far as the punishment or the 
acquittal of individuals is concerned, is of 
small moment. 


BUSINESS MEN ORGANIZE AGAINST GRAFTERS! 


The astounding thing is that the in- 
vestigations which led up to the indictments 
revealed in Ohio a degree of political and 
legislative degeneracy difficult to realize. 
The Ohio Legislature was shown to be so 
impure—the atmosphere so charged with 
the current of corruption—that the mem- 
bers who were arrested and made to answer 
for their shortcomings actually resented, in 
indignant periods, the interference on the 
part of officers of the law with their affairs. 
Opha Moore, secretary of the Ohio Manu- 
facturers’ Association—the man who urged 
the investigation—was condemned and 
reviled in legislative circles. 

‘‘He’s a busybody who’d better tend to 
his own business,” was the assertion of 
Senator Cetone, one of the indicted. 

“Tl tell what I know about him,” threat- 
ened Sergeant-at-Arms Diegel. What Diegel 
knew was that he had been receiving money 
from Moore to keep Moore posted in rela- 
tion to certain measures up before the 
Legislature. Diegel was taking money 
from the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association 
on the one hand and from lobbyists on the 
other; was negotiating for the delivery of 
the votes of senators and representatives 
and was caught taking two hundred dollars 
in marked bills from a detective hired by 
Moore, the said detective posing as a lobby- 
ist. These details are merely illustrative of 
the conditions that have been prevailing for 
years in Ohio’s capital. The fact is that 
the industry of trafficking in bills has been 
so well established that for their own pro- 
tection the manufacturers of the state were 
compelled to organize systematically to 
withstand the attacks of the House and 
Senate wolves! And the worthy legislators 
joked about the debauchery—and fought 
back. The Senate, with many indicted 
members, went so far as to pass a resolution 
to furnish accused members with immunity 
baths. Under the Ohio law a witness before 
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Four men who looked upon a handful of 
their political careers—Rodney J. Diegel 
convicted go-between for the bribers 

of the Senate Finance Committee: 


House leader; and Dr. A. C. 


a Senate investigating committee 
is exempt from criminal prose- 
cution. No sooner were in- 
dictments returned against 

a number of the members | 
than the protection of. this iq 
law was invoked by the 
introduction of a resolu- / 
tion providing fora Sen-  /# 
ate investigating com- 
mittee. The grand jury 
was in session at the /Ae 
time. It was doing all 
the investigating neces- 
sary. For a Senate in- 
vestigation to be in- 
jected at that time 
meant complication at 

the best. Governor ¢ 
Harmon, Attorney- 
General Timothy S. 
Hogan, County Prose- 
cutor E.C. Turner, and 
every official honestly in- 
tent onseeing that justice was 
unhampered, opposed 
selection of the investigating 
committee. Public protest 
reached from the Ohio River 
to Lake Erie. It screamed its 
objections. But the Ohio Senate passed the 
resolution, nevertheless, and proceeded to 
appoint the committee. Fortunately the 
House, without the concurrence of which no 
appropriation can be made, declined to vote 
money for the maintenance of the commit- 





the Dr. A. C. Lowry, of whom it was 
declared that he was seeking to 
trap lobbyists when he 


took the bribes 






coin and for it sold their good names and 
(left), sergeant~at~-arms of the Senate, 
and bribe-takers: George K. Cetone, 
Dr. George B. Nye, a Democratic 
Lowry.a Republican House leader 









tee. But that committee 
held meetings anyhow un- 
til it became evident that 
the public protest 
would develop into a 
cyclonic demand for 














senatorial convic- 
% tions. 
But to return 






to the actual cor- 
ruption of the 
Legislature. In 
Ohio, within recent 
years, “milking” has 
become one of the most 
highly profitable indus- 
tries. At the beginning 
of each session swarms 
of lobbyists, many of 
them ex-members, 
have appeared in Co- 
lumbus laden with 
carefully drawn meas- 
ures, the passage of any 
one of which would mean 
much financial loss to some 
“interest.” The lobbyist 
would establish friendly rela- 
tions with a member of the 
House or the Senate and pre- 
vail upon him to introduce the bill. The 
next move on the part of the lobbyist would 
be to arrange with the threatened ‘“‘in- 
terest” to prevent the passage of the 
measure, the legislator introducing it be- 
ing, as a rule, a party to the game. 
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According to some estimates there were 
118 “milkers”’ introduced in the 1911 ses- 
sion of the Legislature. Prominent among 
them was the optometry bill. It had been 
up before. It was backed by a powerful 
lobby. It sought to give opticians the right 
to examine eyes and prescribe glasses with- 
out complying with the regulations with 
which regularly graduated practitioners 
must comply. 

A bill compelling coal-operators to pay 
miners for coal mined before it is screened 
was another. 

A bill limiting working hours for women; 
one compelling the inspection of steam- 
boilers; a measure to license itinerent drug- 
venders; the Whittemore insurance bill, 
creating a special code for certain classes of 
insurance companies—these are a few of the 
many Ohio ‘“‘milkers.’’ Some of those who 
presented and advocated these bills are 
honest and earnest men. .But the wolves 
among the legislators smelled out and pur- 
sued the opportunities which either the 
passage or the defeat of each and every one 
of the 118 milk-producing measures afforded. 


THE -CHIEF AMONG THE GRAFTERS 


In this as in former Legislatures, the cor- 
ruptionists organized early in the session. 
In the Senate the appointment of standing 
committees was taken out of the hands of 
the lieutenant-governor, the presiding officer, 
and turned over to a Committee on Com- 
mittees. This odorous aggregation planned 
brazenly to place the important committees 
under the control of members of the loot- 
bund. Of the senators already indicted 
everyone was a member of the powerful 
Finance Committee. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee was practically controlled by Senator 
Huffman and his friends. 
important committees can be found the 
names of Huffman, Cetone, Andrews, and 
the other senators who were trapped and 
indicted. 

Rodney Diegel, the sergeant-at-arms (who 
has been found guilty of aiding and abetting 
the bribing of Senate members), used to 
conduct a hotel at Put-in-Bay, in Lake 
Erie. To this resort the legislators went for 
their annual reunion. Diegel became ac- 


quainted with them and through this ac- 
quaintanceship secured his place on the 
state pay-roll. He became what was faceti- 
ously termed the ‘betting commissioner of 
the Senate.” 


It was a matter of common 


And on other ° 
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knowledge that Diegel was the man to see 
when one found it necessary to open nego- 
tiations for either the passage or defeat of a 
measure. Diegel would take the proposition 
under advisement, consult his friends in the 
Senate, and furnish an estimate of the cost. 
If the estimates were satisfactory Senator 
Huffman, for instance, would take the mat- 
ter in hand. Were the bill to be killed he 
would, through the powerful organization 
which he had perfected in the body, have it 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, where 
it would receive sepulture in a convenient 
pigeonhole, no matter how great the clamor 
for its presentation. 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON “ESTIMATES” 


In the course of events it was found ex- 
pedient by the Senate grafters to work in 
conjunction with those of the House. Dr. 
George B. Nye, the member from Pike 
County, who had served three terms and 
was leader of the Democratic grafters on the 
House side, entered into the arrangement. 
Dr. A. Clark Lowry, Republican from Law- 
rence County, occupied the same position 
with relation to the Republican minority. 
He and Nye worked together and furnished 
“estimates.”’ It is most confidently as- 
serted that they paid more attention to 
rounding up and securing funds from bribe- 
givers than did even the assiduous grafters 
of the Senate. So well was Nye’s grafting 
propensity known in Columbus that men 
about town joked with him about it. 

“Say, Doc,” remarked a Columbus man 
to Nye one afternoon in the Neil House 
cigar-store, “I believe they’ve given you the 
double cross on the bill,” mentioning 
an obscure measure that was never looked 
upon as a “producer.” 

Nye took it very seriously. “Well,” he 
replied sadly, ‘I’ve suspected that I was 
getting the worst of it on three or four jobs, 
but that’s a new one. I haven’t got time to 
watch everything. It’s pretty tough to deal 
with a bunch of crooks like I’ve got to 
handle.” 

As the months dragged on the members 
of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association be- 
came convinced that they would have to 
adopt drastic methods to stop the increas- 
ing deviltries of the state-house banditti. 
They had tried argument, had employed 
expensive attorneys to present arguments 
before committees in order to prevent the 
passage of notoriously bad measures, had 
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used every honorable means to accomplish proached and employed Dicgel as his rep- 

results, and had been met on every hand with — resentative. The sergeant-at-arms was not 

ints’ that money would be required to — only willing, but anxious. Only he did not 

‘take care of the boys.”” Opha Moore, the — know, at the time, that he was to be used 

ecretary, who knew much of the inside — to further the ends of justice. He accepted 

orkings of the plunderbund by reason of — a weekly salary from Moore, in return for 

long contact with bribe-solicitors, ap- which he was to give the secretary of the 

N anufacturers’ Association 

information in regard to the 

as status of certain measures 

0 Si a and also to advise him as to 

; . where and when money 

eee : i could be judiciously placed 

; ef : in order to facilitate or re- 

oT Ree tard legislation, according 

to the requirements. Diegel 

reported regularly to Mcore. 

t—-3 4 Slowly but surely he un- 

wittingly spun a web about 

those of his senatorial asso- 

ciates who were “ame- 

nable.”” He told Moore, in 

the course of various con- 

versations, of twenty-nine 

, thet de a ; members of the Senate who 

: 't pays could be “reached.” Inas- 

much as there are but 

thirty-four senators the 

proportion of crooks, ac- 

Foe. yee cording to the word of the 

it" sergeant-at-arms, is rather 

CE: "o~eane sa . Ry larce. However, proof is 

lacking to confirm 

Diegel’s  state- 

ment in this 
regard. 
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A dictagraph and a facsimile of a transcript of the notes made by a stenographer who listened at a dictagraph 
while bribe-seeking legislators and detectives conversed in an adjoining room. Some of the 
most damaging evidence against the Ohio legislators was secured in this way 
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consulted members of his organization and 
secured sufficient financial assistance to pro- 
ceed. He held a number of conferences with 
the county prosecutor. Then he engaged 
William J. Burns, the famous detective, to 
assist in trapping the thieves. Burns sent 
three of his operatives. They engaged 
rooms at the Chittenden Hotel and soon 
scraped up acquaintance with Diegel. They 
let it be quietly known that they were 
lobbyists and. in Columbus for the purpose 
of killing the Whittemore insurance bill. 
For days they entertained members of the 
House and Senate; bought drinks lavishly 
and financed “joy rides.” In their rooms at 
the hotel they installed a dictagraph, an 
instrument so delicate that it transmits the 
slightest whisper uttered in a room to the 
person at the receiving end of the line. In 
an apartment adjoining that in which the 
detectives received, negotiated with, and 
paid money to Ohio’s corrupt senators and 
representatives, a court stenographer was 
installed, and he took down, word for word, 
the amazing conversation which the bribe- 
soliciting and accepting legislators indulged 
in. They flocked to the rooms of the-Burns 
operatives and discussed the sale of votes 
openly. The detectives adroitly led them 
into naming the prices they wished for their 
votes. Nye, the leader of the Democratic 
corruptionists in the House, became loqua- 
cious on several occasions and gave his 
opinions of.other lobbyists without reserve. 
He has always been regarded as a “wet”’ 
man in the Legislature, but he confided to 
the detectives (and the dictagraph) that the 
liquor lobby was composed of a number of 
“‘short skates”? who wanted a man to vote 
their way for nothing. 


THE PRICE OF AN OHIO LEGISLATOR 


Representative Owen J. Evans, of Stark 
County, a friend of the late President 
McKinley and the man who presented the 
name of United States Senator Atlee Pomer- 
ene to the Democratic caucus last January, 
committed himself irrevocably as a bribe- 
taker. He subsequently confessed in court 
and was fined five hundred dollars. 

Senator L. R. Andrews, of Ironton, a man 
looked upon as of irreproachable character 
in his home community—a man of wealth 
and position—went so far as to write an im- 
patient note to one of the detectives because 
he had been kept waiting too long in the 
lobby of the hotel on the day on which he 





was to receive his bribe money. He re- 
ceived two hundred dollars in marked bills. 
Similar amounts were received by Senators 
Huffman, Cetone, and others. Diegel got 
two hundred dollars for negotiating the sale 
of the legislative votes. 


CORRUPTORS AND CORRUPTED LINE UP 


When the explosion came and legislators 
were indicted by the grand jury .2ere was 
consternation running riot in the legislative 
halis. For two days no business of conse- 
quence was transacted in either the House 
or the Senate. ‘Fhen the forces of evil 
rallied, and the most determined efforts 
were made to thwart the prosecution. Noth- 
ing so striking comes out of the whole 
nauseous mess as the line-up of a majority 
of the Senate in an effort to save the indicted 
members from conviction. Columbus liter- 
ally rang with the cries of denunciation di- 
rected against the Ohio Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Burns detectives. Legis- 
lators held indignation meetings and put up 
such a show of outraged innocence that the 
unknowing were more or less convinced. 

Many powerful interests—those who have 
illegitimately sought law-passage or law- 
death—are strikingly energetic in their 
efforts to hamper the prosecution. Diegel, 
the convicted sergeant-at-arms, is a poor 
man, but one of the attorneys who defended 
him for taking two hundred dollars is said 
to have received a fee of $6000. The total 
amount spent in the defense of Diegel alone 
is estimated at not less than $20,000. A 
veritable battalion of high-priced attorneys 
have watched every move of every trial so 
far conducted, and the struggle to keep out 
evidence and to acquit those accused is still 
going on. 

The Franklin County grand jury, after 
returning nineteen indictments, recessed for 
an indefinite period early in June. The trials 
of Nye (on one count), Evans, and Diegel 
were pushed and resulted in two convictions. 
The trials of Huffman, Andrews, Lowry, and 
the rest are to be resumed at the fall term 
of court with the prospect that there will 
be many convictions. Also is there the cer- 
tainty that there will be many more indict- 
ments to pave the way for more trials. The 
situation is disgraceful, sordid. The only 
credit is that public opinion throughout the 
state is at last compelling an honest attempt 
to answer the sneer of its grafters, “‘What 
are you going to do about it?” 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


TSLANDERS  BXGeareorTs 


DRAWINGS BY BLANCHE GREER 


HE Cosmopolitan here prints for the first time an early story 
by Charlotte Bronté, that novelist of noble genius and heroic 
instinct, whose work seems to spring from the cosmic emo- 
lional energy. Living secluded on a lonely moor, orphaned of their 
mother and in awe of their strange father, the Bronté children (Charlotte, 
Emily, Anne, and Branwell), robbed of so much outer joy, turned to 
reading and. writing and so took refuge in the delights of the imagination. Far from the 
dreary old parsonage, their “Isle of Dream” rises with palace and park and hall and garden, 
all beautiful with every gift of art and nature that the poetic heart of a child could devise. In 
that free realm, the country parson’s repressed little children are the directors and dictators of 
the fortunes of great and small. There they lead in adventures and vicissitudes, in rescues 
and redemptions. 

All this is gathered from “Tales of the Islanders,” written by Charlotte at thirteen, in a 
manuscript of microscopic script, containing some forty thousand words. This unpublished 
Story the Cosmopolitan has purchased, but the limitations of space allow only excerpts from 
this remarkable romance. I cull enough, however, to show the setting and the general action, 
and to indicate the imaginative power, the wit, the learning, the ease, and the vividness of de- 
scription of this untrained girl of the E nglish moors. 

Note the splendors and the terrors of the palace on the Isle of Dream, the soaring towers 
and the dark dungeons. Note the vivid touch that flashes the surroundings and the characters 
before us—the homely parsonage kitchen with its austere privations, the lordly pleasure-garden 
of the isle with its Arabian and Arcadian grounds and verdure. Observe, too, the details of 
Wellington’s business place, of his housekeeper’s room, and of his wife’s boudoir. How well 
defined and well imagined! 
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Observe again the vignette of the autumn evening with the snails under the hedge, and then 
the larger sweep of the countryside in a half dozen lines that give us England’s typical land- 
scape. How artistic and discriminating the child’s eye, prophetic of the greater woman to come! 

In rounding out character, too, there is the same grasp of reality, unity built from swift 
detail. The complacency and magnanimity of the “king and queens”? (the four little Brontés, 
of course) in rescuing the Wellingtons from danger is vastly different from the elfish and per- 
verse attitude of this tricksy four masquerading in the last scene to bewitch and bewilder the 





young Wellesley. But always the characters are dramatically consistent. 
This little Bronté story curiously reflects the habit of mind of the generation which ex- 


plained events by magic rather than by science. 


I have read it a dozen times, and always with 


new pleasure at the hints of dawning genius apparent on every page. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


1. Wellington and the Isle of Dream 


face play of the Islanders was formed 
in December, 1827, in the following 
manner. One night, about the time when 
the cold sleet and stormy fogs of November 
are succeeded by the snow-storms and high 
piercing night winds of confirmed winter, 
we were all sitting round the warm blazing 
kitchen fire, having just concluded a quarrel 
with Tabby concerning the propriety of 
lighting a candle, from which she came off 
victorious, no candle having been produced. 
A long pause succeeded, which was at last 
broken by Branwell saying, in a lazy man- 
ner, “I don’t know what to do.” This was 
echoed by Emily and Anne. 

Tabby—“ Wha, ya may go to bed.” 

Branwell—“‘I’d rather do anything than 
that.” 

Charlotte—‘Why are you so glum to- 
night, Tabby? Oh! suppose we had each 
an island of our own.” 

Branwell—“ If we had I would choose the 
Isle of Man.” 

Charlotte—‘ And I would choose the Isle 
of Wight.” 

Emily—“ The Isle of Arran for me.” 

Anne—“ And mine should be Guernsey.” 

We then chose who would be chief men in 
ovr islands. Branwell chose John Bull, 
Ashley Cooper, and Leigh Hunt; Emily, 
Walter Scott, Mr. Lockhart, and Johnny 
Lockhart; Anne, Michael Sadler, Lord Ben- 
tinck, and Sir Henry Halford; I chose the 
Duke of Wellington and his two sons, 
Christopher North & Company, and Mr. 
Abernethy. Here our conversation was 
interrupted by the, to us, dismal sound of 
the clock striking seven, and we were sum- 
moned off to bed. The next day we added 
many others to our list of men, till we got 
almost all the chief men of the kingdom. 


After this, for a long time, nothing worth 
noticing occurred. 

In June, 1828, we erected a school on a 
fictitigus island, the Island of Dream, which 
was to contain one thousand children. The 
island was fifty miles in circumference, and 
certainly appeared more like the work of 
enchantment and beautiful fiction than 
sober reality. In some parts, made terribly 
sublime by mighty rocks, rushing streams, 
and roaring cataracts, stood trees scathed 
by lightning or withered by time. In other 
parts of this island were greenswards and 
glittering fountains springing in the flowery 
meadows or among the pleasant woods 
where fairies were said to dwell. 

A clear lake, whose borders were overhung 
by the drooping willow, the elegant larch, 
the venerable oak, and the evergreen laurel, 
seemed a crystal emerald, a framed mirror 
of some huge giant. It is said of one of the 
most beautiful lakes that, when all is quiet, 
the music of fairy-land may be heard and 
that a tiny barge of red sandalwood (its 
sails and.cordage of silk and yards of fine 
ivory) may be seen to shimmer across the 
lake; and when its small crew have gathered 
the water-lily, it floats back again, and, 
landing on the flowery bank, the fairies 
spread their transparent wings. They melt 
away at the sound of mortal footsteps like 
the mists of the morning at the splendor of 
the sun. 

From beautiful wild roses and trailing 
woodbine towers a magnificent palace of 
pure white marble whose finely wrought 
pillars and majestic turrets seem the work 
of mighty genii and not of feeble man. 
Ascending a flight of marble steps, you come 
to a grand entrance which leads into a hall 
surrounded by Corinthian pillars of white 














marble. In the midst of the hall is a 
colossal statue holding in each hand a vase 
of crystal from which rushes a stream of 
clear water, which, breaking into a thousand 
diamonds and pearls, fallsintoa basin of pure 
gold. Finally disappearing through an open- 
ing, it rises again in different parts of the 
park in the form of brilliant fountains, these 
falling back intoimmense rills, which, winding 
through the ground, 
throw themselves 
into rivers which 
run into the sea. 
At the upper end 
of the hall is a 
grove of orange- 
trees bearing the 
golden fruit and 
fragrant blossoms 
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pillars. At the end of it stands a throne of 
iron. In several parts of the vault are 
instruments of torture. 

At the end of this dungeon are the cells 
which are appropriated to the private and 
particular use of naughty children. ‘These 
cells are darkly vaulted and so far down 
in the earth that the loudest shriek could 
not be heard by any inhabitant of the upper 
world. In these, as 
well as in the dun- 
geon, the most un- 
just torturing might 
go on without any 
fear of detection, if 
it were not that I 
keep the key of the 
dungeon and Emily 
keeps the key of 
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In the hall of the fountain, behind a statue, 
is a small door over which is drawn a curtain 
of white silk. This door when opened dis- 
covers a small apartment, at the farther end 
of which is a very large iron door to a long 
dark passage. At the end is a flight of steps 
leading to a subterranean dungeon, a wide 
vault dimly lighted by a lamp which casts a 
death-like melancholy luster over a part of 
the dungeon, leaving the rest in the gloomy 
darkness of midnight. In the middle is a 
slab of black marble supported by four 


for which they are 
peculiarly fitted, as they lead them into 
the wildest and most dangerous parts 
of the country, leaping rocks, precipices, 
chasms, etc., little caring whether the 
children go before or stop behind; and 
finally coming home with about a dozen 
wanting, who are found a few days after 
in hedges or ditches with legs or heads 
broken, this affording a fine field for Sir 
A. Hume, Sir A. Cooper, and Sir H. Halford 
to display their different modes of setting 
and trepanning. 
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There are guards for thrashing the chil- 
dren when they need it. And I forgot to 
mention that Branwell has a large black club 
with which he thumps the children upon 
occasions, and that most unmercifully. 

For some time after the school was estab- 
lished, the institution went on very well. 
All the rules were observed with scrupulous 
exactness, the governors attended admir- 
ably to their duty, the children were becom- 
ing something like civilized beings, to all 
outward appearance at least; gambling was 
less frequent among them, their quarrels 
with one another were less savage, and some 
little attention was paid by themselves to 
order and cleanliness. At this institution 
we constantly resided in the magnificent 
palace of the school, as did all the governors, 


so that nothing was left entirely to the care 


of servants and underlings. The great room 
had become the resort of all the great min- 
isters in their hours of leisure, for, seeing how 
well things were conducted, they resolved to 
uphold the institution with all their might. 

This prosperous state of affairs continued 
for about six months. Then the duke was 
obliged to be constantly in London, and we 
soon took ourselves off to the same place, 
and the whole management of the school 
was left to the Marquis of Douro and Lord 
Charles Wellesley. 

For some time we heard not a word about 
the school and never took the trouble to 
inquire, until at length one morning, as we 
were sitting at breakfast, in came a letter; 
and when we had opened it we perceived it 
was from Lord Wellesley. The purport was 
as follows: 

June 8, 1830, Vision Island. 
LITTLE KING AND QUEENS: 

I write this letter to inform you of a rebellion 

which has broken out in the school. I am at present 


in a little hut built in the open air . . . but they 
are coming and I can say no more. 
Yours, etc., 
Cuar.es IV. 


P. S.: Since I wrote the above we have had a 
battle in which our bloodhounds fought bravely, and 
we have conquered. We are, however, reduced to a 
great extremity for want of food; so if you don’t 
make haste and come to our help, we must surren- 
der. Bring my father’s great bloodhound with you. 


As soon as we had read this letter we 
ordered a balloon, which we got into and 
then steered our way through the air 
toward Strathfieldsay. We alighted in the 


grounds about the school; and on casting 
our eyes toward the myrtle-grove we saw 
the stately palace rising in its magnificence 
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from out green trees, which grew in silent 
grandeur over that isle which is rightly 
named “Dream,” for never but in the vi- 
sions of night has the eye of man beheld 
such gorgeous beauty, such wild magnifi- 
cence, as in this fairy land; and never but in 
the imaginings of his heart has his ear heard 
such music as that which proceeds from the 
giant’s harp, hid from sight amid those 
trees. 

After we had been in the island about half 
an hour, we saw Lord Wellesley approaching 
at a distance. When he came near he ac- 
costed us with: “ Well, Little Queens, I am 
glad youarecome. Make haste and follow 
me, for theré is not a moment to be lost.” 

No sound ‘but the echo of a distant can- 
non, which was discharged as we entered the 
glen, and the scream of the eagle startled 
from her erie disturbed the death-like 
silence. In a short time we came to the 
place where the rebel children were en- 
camped. The hut of the Marquis of Douro 
and Lord Wellesley was built beneath the 
shade of a spreading oak. When we had 
entered the humble abode, we beheld the 
Marquis of Douro lying on a bed of leaves. 
His face was very pale, and his fine features 
seemed as fixed as a marble statue. His eyes 
were closed, and his glossy curling hair was 
in some parts stiffened with blood. As soon 
as we beheld this sight, Charles rushed for- 
ward and, falling on the bed beside his 
brother, fainted away. The usual remedies 
were then applied to him by Doctor Hume, 
and after a long time he recovered. All this 


’ time Arthur had neither spoken nor stirred, 


and we thought he was dead. In this emer- 
gency we thought it advisable to send at 
once for the Duke of Wellington. 

When we informed the duke of what had 
happened, he became as pale as death, his 
lips quivered, and his whole frame shook 
with agitation. In a short time he arrived 
at the hut, and then, going up to the bed- 
side, he took hold of one lifeless hand and 
said in a tremulous and scarcely audible 
voice, “Arthur, my son, speak to me.” At 
the sound of his father’s words, Arthur 
slowly opened his eyes and looked up. He 
tried to speak, but could not. We then in 
the plenitude of our goodness and kindness 
of heart cured him instantly by the ap- 
plication of some fairy remedies, and as 
soon as we had done so the duke drew 
from his finger a diamond ring and pre- 
sented it to us. 
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After these transactions we informed his 
grace of the school rebellion. He imme- 
diately went out without speaking a word, 
and we followed him. He proceeded up to 
the place where they were encamped and 
called out in a loud tone of voice that if they 
did not surrender they were all dead men, as 
he had brought several thousand bloodhounds 


with him who would tear them to pieces in 
a moment. This they dreaded more than 
anything and therefore agreed to surrender, 
which they did immediately, and for a short 
time thereafter the school prospered as be- 
fore. But we, becoming tired of it, sent the 
children to their own homes, and now only 
fairies dwell in the Island of Dream. 


2. The Fairies Abduct. We llington’s Don 


NE evening the Duke of Wellington 

was writing in his room at Downing 
Street, London, reposing at his ease in an 
ample easy chair, smoking a homely to- 
bacco pipe (for he disdained all the modern 
frippery of cigars): beside a blazing fire. 
One-armed Hardinge stood at his desk 
awkwardly scrawling an army estimate on 
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a gilt-edged sheet of Bath post. Cox 
combical Roslyn banged against the pol- 
ished green marble mantelpiece, eying with 
ineffable contempt the quizzical old pekin 
who sat opposite and occasionally casting 
a sidelong glance at his own dandy figure 
reflected in a magnificent mirror suspended 
against the wall which was hung with purple 
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figured velvet. Castlereagh, seated on a 
Turkish ottoman, whined and yawned in- 
cessantly, while Mr. Secretary Peel, perched 
upon a treasury tripod close beside his 
grace, kept whispering and wheedling in 
the duke’s ear. 

While they were thus employed a heavy 
footstep was heard without. The door 
opened, and a little shrunk old woman, 
wrapped up and wholly concealed, except 
her face, entered. Her appearance excited 
no surprise, for this was one of the famous 
little queens. She advanced up to the duke 
and presented him a letter written with 
blood and sealed with a seal. He took it 
respectfully and read it. While he was do- 
ing this, he changed color several times, 
evincing uncontrollable emotion. His grace 
immediately rang a bell, ordered the swift- 
est horse in his stables, and, clad in a 


Georgian mantle with a broad military belt, 
brass helmet, and high black plume, mounted 
the spirited animal and spurred him to full 
gallop. 

He rode with such great speed that when 
the sun rose he beheld the towers of Strath- 
fieldsay rearing their proud heads, ruddy 
with the first beams of the morning. From 
the ancient oak forests which surrounded 
them all his wide domains were stretched 
before his eyes—the peaceful village nestling 
among venerable woods, the wide fruitful 
fields extending to the verge of the horizon, 
the stately trees darkening the scene with 
their shadow, the white cottages looking out 
from their bowery retreats, the orchards and 
the great river refreshing all as it passed. 
All were his own, won by his invincible 
sword, the monuments of England’s grati- 
tude to her glorious preserver. 
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He heard a light buoyant step and a sweet 
voice at a distance caroling the following 
words: 


Oh, where has Arthur been this night? 
Why did he not come home? 

For long the sun’s fair orb of light 
Hath shone in heaven’s dome. 

Beneath the greenwood tree he slept; 
His tester was the sky. 

O’er him the midnight stars have wept 
Bright dewdrops from on high. 

And when the first bright streak of day 
Did in the east appear 

His eye touched by the morning’s ray 
Shone out with luster clear. 

He rose and from his dark brown hair 
He shook the glittering gems, 

Which nature’s hand had scattered there 
As on the forest stems. 

The flowers sent up an odor sweet 
As forth he stately stept; 

The stag sprang past more light and fleet. 
The hare through brushwood crept— 


Here the voice suddenly stopped; and his 
grace stepped forward and called, ‘Good 
morning, my son, where are you going?”’ 

‘Oh, dear, dear father,” exclaimed he, “‘I 
am so glad to see you! I am going to seek 
Arthur, who has never been home since last 
evening.” 

“It is true then that they have not de- 
ceived me,” said the duke, and the dark sor- 
rowful cloud which for a moment had been 


dissipated by the presence of his cheerful 
son shadowed his noble brow more gloomily 


than before. ‘Charles, your brother is in 
danger of death,” he said solemnly. 

“In danger of death,” repeated Charles, 
and immediately all gladness forsook his face. 

By this time Seringapatan, hearing the 
moans and sobs of Lord Wellesley, had come 
out of his house. 

“Seringapatan,”’ said his grace, ‘I believe 
you to be an honorable and upright man, 
faithful to my interests and grateful for the 
favors I have done you; therefore I will 
trust you with a secret of great importance. 
Last night I received a mysterious letter 
purporting to be from the spirit of my dead 
father. It stated that Arthur, the eldest of 
my children and your future lord, having in 
the course ‘of his melancholy wanderings 
been drawn by the power of a secret fascina- 
tion into the abode of supernatural beings, 
is at this moment suffering all the torment 
which they can devise, and if you did not go 
with me to a particular place a certain death 
will befall him. I now require you by your 
allegiance to me and mine to obey my com- 
mands in everything.” 
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Here the duke stopped, and Seringapatan, 
falling on his knees, solemnly promised to 
follow all his grace’s orders until he should 
draw his last breath. 

The duke then turned to Charles and 
asked if he would go also. 

“T would willingly die to save Arthur’s 
life,” replied the young lord ardently. 

In a few moments they were ready. They 
continued until evening, when they arrived 
at a place where were huge rocks rising per- 
pendicularly to an immense height. A vast 
cataract rolling thunderously down the 
precipice hollowed for itself a basin in the 
solid stone beneath. The water dashed 
furiously onward. They proceeded to 
mount the narrow, rugged, steep path till 
they came to another plateau, above which 
the rocks, rising to a dizzy height, appeared 
wholly inaccessible. Here the duke sud- 
denly stopped and commanded Seringa- 
patan and Lord Wellesley to halt, as it was 
not necessary for them to proceed farther. 
They watched him with earnest eyes, for 
they saw it was impossible for any mortal 
man unassisted by supernatural power to 
scale the perpendicular wall. About five 
yards distant from the plateau was a pro- 
jecting fragment of rock that hung over the 
valley beneath. 

The duke stood for a moment gazing 
eagerly around as if searching for some 
means to attain his ends. At length, fixing 
his eyes on the fragment, he quickly threw 
off his dark mantle and, advancing to the 
border of the plateau, sprang from it to the 
ledge as if the spirit of an izard or a chamois 
had been suddenly granted him. 

When Lord Wellesley saw his father per- 
form this daring act a smothered scream 
burst from his lips. The duke turned round, 
notwithstanding his perilous situation, and, 
looking at his son with compassion, he said: 
““My dear Charles, do not fear for me. I 
shall return with Arthur perfectly safe and 
well.” Then, turning a corner of the rock, 
he disappeared from their sight. Continu- 
ing on his course, which became more dan- 
gerous at every step, he arrived at a vast 
cavern closed with iron doors. These rolled 
back and admitted him into an immense 
hall of stone. The door closed after him, 
and he found himself in this strange apart- 
ment dimly lighted by a blue flame. In the 
middle huge, massive pillars rose to the 
vaulted roof. Their capitals were orna- 
mented with human skulls and cross-bones, 
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hey, however, to his utmost astonishment, glided noiselessly into 


the midst of the river. .. 


their shafts were in the form of human skele- 
tons, and their bases were shaped like tomb- 
stones. The hall was so long that he was 
unable to see the end, and he heard the 
echoing of his footsteps at a distance as if 
the sound was reflected by vaults or cells. 
After a considerable time the noise of an 
opening door was heard, and light, well- 
known footsteps fell on his ears; and in an- 
other moment he embraced his beloved son. 
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Almost at the same instant they found 
themselves on the plateau where Seringa- 
patan and Lord Wellesley anxiously awaited 
them. After a short time spent in tears of 
affection and congratulation the whole 
party returned in safety to Strathfieldsay. 
At all the questions put to the marquis re- 
specting his sufferings while in that cave, 
his invariable answer has been that they 
were indescribable. 


3. Wellington's Son Tricked by the Fairies 


(ye fine autumnal evening the Duke of 
Wellington was on his way from Lon- 
don to Strathfieldsay. He had just passed 
through the village and had entered a nar- 
row bridle-path leading to the park gate. 
The sun was just set, and the snails were 
crawling forth from the hedge-side to enjoy 
that refreshing dampness which imme- 
diately precedes dusk at this period of ths 
year. Scarcely a leaf fell from the oaks and 
hawthorns bordering the path, for the dark 
hue of their foliage had hardly begun to 


mellow with the waning season. The only 
sounds audible were the noise of an occa- 
sional lady-clock humming by and the 
trickle of a rill as it flowed invisibly down 
ancient cart-ruts hid by wild grass and 
other hedge plants with which the road was 
completely overgrown. A hill rising on one 
hand concealed from view the hall with its 
parks, situated in a broad delightful valley 
sloping far down on the other side. 

As the duke walked quietly forward he 
suddenly heard a murmuring sound like the 
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voices of several people conversing in an 
undertone. At a few paces farther on, a 
turn in the path brought him in sight of the 
figures of three old women seated on a green 
bank under a holly, knitting with the ut- 
most rapidity and keeping their tongues in 
motion all the while. Stretched in a loung- 
ing position beside them, lay Little King 
gathering violets. At the duke’s approach 
he started up, as likewise did the old women. 
They courtesied, and he bowed much after 
the fashion of a dip-tailor’s stone. He then, 
after a sharp peal of laughter from his com- 
panions, addressed the duke thus: 

“Well, Duke of Wellington, here are 
three friends of mine whom I wish to intro- 
duce to you. They have lived for some time 
as washerwomen in the family of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart., who respected them 
so much that in his will he remembered them 
each for twenty guineas. After his death, 
however, the present baronet turned them 
away to make room for the modern trash of 
foppish varlets that now constitute every 
gentleman’s establishment. They are now 
cast on the wide world without shelter or 
home; and if you would consent to take them 
into your service it would be conferring a 
great obligation on me as well as on them.” 

“T am not much accustomed to engage 
servants,” replied his grace, “but you may 
take them to my housekeeper, and if their 
characters will bear the old lady’s scrutiny 
I have no objection.” 

“Very well, Duke of Wellington,” re- 
plied Little King. 

The duke then remounted his horse and 
proceeded at a small trot, wishing to escape 
from the company of his new acquaintances. 
They, however, stuck close to him, talking 
and laughing and trying to draw him into 
conversation. In a short time they turned 
the hill, and going rapidly down a long in- 
clined lane entered the vast wood which 
forms a boundary to one side of Strath- 
fieldsay Park. 

After threading the puzzled mazes of the 
labyrinth which leads to Seringapatan’s cot- 
tage they stopped at the door. Seringa- 
patan instantly sprang out and flung open 
the park gate. His grace then bent aside 


and whispered in the old man’s ear, com- 
manding him to detain Little King and his 
comrades until he reached the hall. Seringa- 
patan bowed again, lower than before, and 
the duke, tickling Blanco’s flanks, galloped 
swiftly off. 
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“If you please, will you step into my 
kitchen and rest you?” said Seringapatan. 

They thanked him and without further 
ceremony walked in. It was a small apart- 
ment neatly whitewashed. An oaken dress- 
er furnished with the brightest pewter and 
delft ware covered one end. Above it was 
suspended a highly polished musket and 
sword; several ancient books were carefully 
piled on a black oak chest. Two substan- 
tial armchairs stood at each end of a hot 
blazing fire, and opposite the window-seat 
a number of stout three-legged stools were 
ranged ina row. The floor and hearth were 
as clean and white as scouring could make 
them. Mrs. Seringapatan sat mending her 
husband’s stockings by a round deal table. 
She was clad in a dark-green stuff gown with 
snow-white cap and apron, and looked as 
sedate as if she had been sixty instead of 
twenty-five. 

When Little King and the old women 
entered she rose and begged them to be 
seated. After chatting a while, she got up 
and went out, but in a short time returned 
with a plate of rich currant cake and a bottle 
of dainties. She then invited her friends to 
partake. 

Seringapatan, knowing that by this time 
his master had arrived at his destination, 
opened the door and permitted them to go. 
They pursued their way up the park without 
stopping, for the night was fast coming on. 

It happened that Lord Charles Wellesley 
had that day been taking one of his wild 
rambles over his father’s domains and was 
now returning homeward. At a distance he 
saw the three old women with their con- 
ductor, and he determined to walk close be- 
hind and remain a concealed listener, prom- 
ising himself much amusement from the 
scheme. In this, however, he was deceived; 
for, as voluble as they had been while in 
Seringapatan’s cottage, they now became 
perfectly silent. In about a quarter of an 
hour they reached the deep rapid stream 
which runs through the grounds. They, 
however, to his utmost astonishment, glided 
noiselessly into the midst of the river and 
there, turning three times around amid the 
shivered fragments of brilliant light in which 
the moon was reflected, were swallowed up 
in a whirlpool of raging surges and foam. 

He stood a moment powerless with horror, 
then, springing over the mound, dashed 
through the trees on the other side, and gain- 
ing the open path beheld Little King and 

















the old women walking whole and sound a 
few yards before him. More surprised than 
before, he viewed them in silence for an 
instant and then concluded that they were 
fairies whom Little King had brought with 
him to earth. He strove to satisfy himself 
with this conjecture; but, notwithstanding 
his endeavors, he still felt an uneasy, vague, 
and by no means pleasant sensation when he 
looked at their little sharp faces and heard 
the shrill disagreeable tones of their voices. 

Next morning at nire Mrs. Douro sent 
word that she was reaay to receive them. 
On proceeding to her apartment they found 
her seated at breakfast in an armchair with 
her feet on a cushioned foot-stool. Her 
figure was invested in an old-fashioned black 
silk gown with a cap and ruff starched to the 
consistency of buckram. She happened this 
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morning to be in a good temper, so after 
bidding them sit down and asking a few 
questions, she agreed to take them before 
her lady, the Duchess of Wellington. 

When they had passed through a long 
corridor gallery and antechamber, they 
came to her private sitting-room. It was 
ornamented after a most splendid but, 
nevertheless, simple and unostentatious 
style. The duchess was engaged at her 
usual c! 1ritable employment of working for 
the poor. She was attired in a rich robe of 
crimson velvet almost entirely unadorned ex- 
cept for one bright diamond which fastened 
the belt. The redundant tresses of her hair 
were confined in a silken net over which 
gracefully waved a single white ostrich 
feather. Her face and figure were extreme- 
ly beautiful, and her large hazel eyes beamed 
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with expression. But the principal charm 
about her was the gentleness and sweetness 
of her countenance. It seemed that it was 
impossible for her to storm and frown or even 
be angry, for if anything wrong was com- 
mitted by herservants or dependents she only 
looked grieved and not dark and lowering. 

After a short conversation it was settled 
that the three old dames should act for one 
month on trial as washerwomen, and that if 
during the prescribed time they behaved well 
they should then be taken into permanent 
service at wages of ten guineas per annum 
each. The next day they commenced the 
duties of their office, which they continued for 
some weeks to execute with equal punctual- 
ity, diligence, and sobriety, but not without 
many quarrels among themselves, often end- 
ing in furious fights, where tooth, nails, feet, 
and hands were employed with equal fury. 
In these fracases Little King, who always 
continued with them, was observed to be 
exceedingly active, exciting them by every 
means in his power to maul and mangle each 
other in the most horrible way. This cir- 
cumstance, however, was not much won- 
dered at, as his constant disposition to all 
kinds of mischief was well known, and he 
was considered by every member of the 
house of Strathfieldsay more as an evil 
brownie than a legitimate fairy. 

Lord Charles had not revealed to anyone 
the strange proceedings of the old women of 
which he had been witness. He watched 
them narrowly, but nothing occurred fur- 
ther to warrant the suspicion of their being 
supernatural creatures. One afternoon he 
went alone to that part of the river’s bank 
where he saw them walking on the waves. 
After wandering some time among the trees 
gathering field flowers, he lay down on the 
green turf and fixed his eyes on the blue sky, 
peering at intervals through the thick 
masses of overhanging foliage. The sounds 
that saluted his ear were all of a lulling, 
soothing character, only the soft murmuring 
of the water flowing, the distant cooing of 
the turtle-doves from the groves, or the 
whispering of winds in the trees. By de- 
grees his eyes closed and a pleasing sensation 
of secluded rest glided through him; and he 
was gradually passing away into a profouna 
balmy slumber, when suddenly an articulate 
voice came up on the breeze, which said, 
‘Meet us at midnight in the corridor.” 

He started up and listened: the sound had 
died off, and no trace or tone of it remained 
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in the wild woodland music breathing 
around. “I’m bewitched,” he exclaimed 
aloud. ‘Those beings have certainly cast a 
spell over me, but I will keep the assignation 
notwithstanding.” Soon the full heavy toll 
of the great hall clock fell on his ear: twelve 
times the hammer resounded. He got up 
and extinguished his taper and quitted the 
room by a secret opening. His eyes glanced 
with an involuntary shudder down the long 
vista. At length a bright light appeared 
moving among the pillars. He advanced, 
and it receded slowly from him; but he still 
followed. 

After a while he saw it ascending a stair 
which wound up the great round tower. 
The door opened with a harsh jarring din, 
and a vast lofty chamber became visible, 
faintly illumined by long glimmering rows 
of torches which cast on all sides a bloody 
and terrifying light. It had no roof; but the 
sky above seemed astar-lit and cloudy dome. 
A huge black canopy in the midst swayed to 
and fro in the wind that rushed through the 
open top; and underneath were set three 
coffins, each of which held ashrouded corpse. 
Lord Charles advanced toward them and, 
turning aside the winding sheets, perceived 
that they were the three old washerwomen. 
He trembled with dread, and at that instant 
a loud laugh rang in his ears. He looked up 
and perceived Little King and Queens 
standing beside him. One of them gave him 
a hearty slap on the shoulder. “Charles, 
don’t be frightened: they were only our 
enchantments.”’ 

He opened his eyes at this salute, stared 
around wonderingly and became bewildered; 
for lo, he was lying in the pale moonlight on 
the river bank and no living creature near. 
He immediately ran to the house and re- 
peated his tale to his father, mother, and 
brother. They laughed at it of course, but 
on inquiry it was found that the old women 
had been absent since the morning. 

Investigation was set on foot, but no clue 
by which they could be traced was discov- 
ered. One countryman said that he had 
observed them about noon on the moor with 
Little King, but that he had occasion to 
turn away his eyes for an instant, and when 
he looked again he saw Little King and 
Queens standing in the same place but not 
the smallest mark of the old women. This 
was all that could, after the strictest search, 
be gathered, and they have never been seen 
or heard of from that time to this. 

















THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


Get - Rich - Quick Wallingford 


“* How does George Randolph Chester think of all these ways of flimflamming the people?”’ is the 
query that often comes to us from readers who are amazed at the never-failing ingenuity of J. Rufus 
Wallingford whenever he hears of a few dollars that are not hermetically sealed up. We can’t an- 


swer it. 


Some people say they know Wallingford; so the stories may not all be pure invention. 


We know only that the stories keep coming from wherever Mr. Chester may happen to '.e—he’s 
at home everywhere, you know—and that we in the shop hail a new tale about J. Rufus as eageriy 


IOLET BONNIE DAW fixed her 

guilty husband with a look of 

scorn, as she led him up to a 

gorgeous array of stock-certificates 

which she had spread out on the table in the 

Dutch library. “If you could only fall for 

a good, cheap extravagance like poker, or 

the ponies, I’d feel more as if you could be 

trusted to bring back the change from the 
grocery-store,” she chided him. 

“T tried to lose that junk,” he sheepishly 
returned, looking ruefully upon the collec- 
tion of shattered hopes. ‘“‘Where did you 
dig it up?” 

“Behind that fussy red set of Mark 
Twain books,” she replied, more annoyed 
with his attempt at concealment than with 
his financial childishness. 

“T never thought you’d bother that high- 
brow stuff,” he confessed, running his finger 
slowly up and down the seam of his trousers 
in embarrassed discomfort. 

‘“‘T have to see that they’rc kept dusted, 
don’t I?” she unrelentingly _ persisted. 
“Here’s a wad of stock in the Kimbely 
mine, and some in a ginseng plantation, and 
some in the Arid Irrigation Company, and 
some beautiful lavender certificates in the 
Spanish-American Treasure Search Corpo- 
ration. There’sa lot more of these souvenirs, 
but I’m strongest for this Spanish-American 
memento. I think I’d have bought some 
of that myself. Lavender is my favorite 
color. Well, what shall I do with it?” 

“Keep ’em,’”’ Blackie indignantiy di- 
rected. “I’m making a collection. I’m 
hunting some green ones now.” 


as you do. Violet Bonnie is deep in the plot this time—and some ‘‘ chickens come home to roost” 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of ‘Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford,” 
Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 





“The Cash Intrigue,”’ etc. 








She laughed, and swept them into a 
bundle, and snapped their original wide 
rubber band around them, and, as she 
passed him to put them back in the book- 
case, she tapped him affectionately on the 
cheek with them. “All right, Blackie,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘Go as far as you like, but, for the 
life of me, I can’t understand why a sup- 
posedly wise boy like you, who used to in- 
vent these games, should be such a mark for 
them.” 

“T don’t know myself,” Blackie puzzled. 
“T’ve seen faro-dealers, night after night, 
blow in their wages against a brace game 
across the street. I guess we’re all simps.”’ 

“T’m glad you are such an innocent kid,” 
concluded Violet ; 

An- insistent automobile-horn sounded 
outside, and Blackie grabbed his hat, cane, 
and gloves. “There’s Jimmy!” he ex- 
claimed. “I have him coaxed into playing 
billiards again, but in the first game he in- 
vented a spring cue-tip. I don’t believe 
I’ll ever make a sport of him.” 

‘“‘T wish you’d do something to keep him 
in town a while,”’ Violet Bonnie protested, 
as she went with him to the door. 

“He won’t do it till he has that half- 
million of his own, aside from the pile he 
gave Fannie,” Blackie stated, with a shake 
of his head. ‘“We’re here on this vacation 
because we’re homesick,” and she kissed 
him for that. 

In the auto with Wallingford was a 
queer-looking man, with no trace of a hair 
upon his head or countenance, and Blackie 
smiled in delight when he saw him. 
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DRAWN BY CUARLES EB. CHAMBERS 


Violet Bonnie dropped the cake. “Onomo!™ she gasped. “Say; look me in the eye. you two! Was that 
Onomo thing your fake?"—Pz-ge 636 
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George Randolph Chester 


“Hello, Onion Jones!” he hailed the 
stranger, as he climbed into the machine. 
“T thought you were in London with your 
hair-restorer.” 

“T was,” responded Mr. Jones, tipping his 
hat to Violet Bonnie, and revealing the glis- 
tening cranium which had given him his nick- 
name; “but I couldn’t sell out over there, 
in spite of all the business I showed them the 
company was doing on this side. They 
wouldn’t bite because I hadn’t restored my 
own hair.” 

“They are a prejudiced lot,” agreed 
Blackie. “‘They’d think it was a fake, on 
this side, if you had long hair. When did 
you come back?”’ 

“About six months ago,” answered Mr. 
Jones, as they sped down the avenue. “I’m 
going to Egypt with a new Turkish cigarette 
as soon as I close up my business here.”’ 

“QOnion’s in a funny jam,” laughed Wal- 
lingford. “He took a tip from his name, 
and organized a four-hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar company to grow Bermuda onions, and 
sold them a five-thousand-acre plantation, 
and now he can’t find the land.” 

“Fellow I relied on to sell it to me 
wouldn’t wait till I collected the money, 
and sold it to a grafter with a scheme for 
washing gold out of desert sand,” com- 
plained Mr. Jones. “He never told me 
about it till I wired him, last week, I was 
coming down to close up.” 

“Turn it into a coffee plantation,” sug- 
gested Blackie. ‘I know a worker that has 
a swell concession about that size in Brazil. 
All your stockholders would have to do 
would be to drain the water off.” 

“Can’t risk it,” regretted Mr. Jones. 
“They’re so fussy nowadays that it’s harder, 
every year, to make a living, and, with fast 
steamers, and wireless telegraph, and the 
international police system, a man can’t go 
any place in the world that a red-faced 
Irishman with a badge won’t tap him on the 
shoulder the very next day, and say, ‘Why, 
hello, Onion, the old man wants to see you.’”’ 

“There’s more money in a square game 
anyhow; and it’s more popular,” Walling- 
ford sagely commented. “The gooks and 
lollops are just as 2nxious as ever to be 


stung, but they’re particular about how it, 


happens to them. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Give them an onion plantation,” re- 
sponded Jones with a trace of annoyance. 
“I’ve got four hundred thousand dollars of 
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boob money in the treasury, and I’m scared 
to touch a plugged nickel of it until I can 
buy this land and turn it over to them.” 

“That’s a tedious way to get money,” 
commiserated Blackie. ‘“‘How long have 
you been working it up?”’ 

‘Four solid months,” groaned Mr. Jones. 
“T went into it because fruit- and vege- 
table-culture grafts seemed to have come 
back in style again. I spent fifty thousand 
in advertising and office expenses. I sup- 
pose I’ll have to pay a hundred thousand for 
the land, if I ever find a tract that big that 
nobody wants. That’ll only leave me a 
hundred and fifty thousand to the good. 
The business isn’t as profitable as it used to 
be.” 

“T thought you had four hundred thou- 
sand in the treasury,” figured Wallingford. 

“T daresn’t take out more than three hun- 
dred thousand for the land,” grumbled Jones. 
“T have to leave a hundred thousand there 
to plant onions. I feel like a piker!” 


II 


As the duly bonded treasurer of the P. M. 
Club, Violet Bonnie hurried into the house 
committee meeting, a trifle late, and dis- 
covered her fellow members eating such 
strawberries as she had never seen. ‘‘ Wel- 
come, pretty strangers!” she exclaimed as 
she found, at the side of her own chair, a 
tabouret upon which was a generous portion 
of the beautiful berries, a receptacle for the 
stems, a dish of powdered sugar, and a finger- 
bowl in which floated a pansy. “I don’t 
know who started this stunt, but if it’s to be 
regular, I want a committee meeting every 
day,” and the assembled ladies echoed her 
wish with chattering delight. 

““Mrs. Tarkins is responsible for this deli- 
cious treat,” stated the secretary, with a 
smiling glance in the direction of their hon- 
ored president. 

“I’m glad I voted for her,” replied Violet, 
jerking off her gloves, and feasting her eyes 
upon the tempting fruit. The berries, each 
one with a crisp green stem, were huge and 
luscious looking, perfect in form, and uni- 
form in color, and the first taste caused a 
gurgle of joy. “It’s almost wicked for any- 
thing to be so good!” she declared. “I 
want to go right where these grow, and live 
there.”’ 

“They are from the Onomo Strawberry 
Colony,” explained the president, who was 
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a small-faced lady, with a small voice and 
still clung to a small waist because her hus- 
band liked it. She arose and rapped for 
silence. ‘‘Now that we are all together, 
I may explain how we came to enjoy this 
delightful surprise. About a week ago, I an- 
swered an attractive advertisement of the 
Onomo Strawberry Colony, which promised 
to deliver a sample of their fruit to all who 
gave a telephone address; and this neat maid 
brought me an exquisite little sweet-grass 
basket of just such berries as these. The 
next day, the president of the company him- 
self called to see me, and told me all about 
the Onomo Strawberry Colony. J¢ is five 
thousand acres in extent!” 

“Ts it all under cultivation?” asked Violet 
Bonnie practically. 

“Not all of it, but it 7s to be,” Mrs. Tar- 
kins replied. “The president, Mr. Guile, is 
a very nice gentleman, of splendid manners, 
and he was obliging enough to give me all the 
information at his command. The Onomo 
Colony, in spite of its large plantation, is 
unable, financially, to grow these wonderful 
berries on a// its land. What it wishes to do 
now, is to take in enough capital to do so. It 
has been incorporated for’—here she con- 
sulted a memorandum—“‘for two hundred 
thousand dollars. One hundred thousand is 
treasury stock for development, and the other 
hundred thousand is to pay for the land. 
There is only fifty-three thousand dollars’ 
worth of this stock /eft to be subscribed, and 
immediately I was struck by a perfectly 
STUNNING idea! Our building fund!” 

A little ripple of applause, followed by 
a wavelet of it, and then a breaker, greeted 
this charming thought. The very thing! 

“The bequest of out late founder,” went 
on Mrs. Tarkins, “precludes our spending 
the money for anything bui permanent head- 
quarters, but it recommends our investing it 
at the highest rate consistent with safety. 
Mr. Guile, whom I consulted about this 
matter, states that the Onomo Strawberry 
Colony stock ought to pay us not less than 
ten to twelve per cent. a year, which he very 
earnestly assured me was the highest pos- 
sible rate consistent with safety. Anything 
which promised more than that, he told me, 
would mot be considered conservative, and we 
must, by ali means, be conservative.” 

There was no disputing those strawberries. 
It would be strange indeed if five thousand 
acres of berries like these should not yield 
ten to twelve per cent. dividends. They 





ought to yield a hundred. Instinctively 
everybody looked at Mrs. Cushing, whose 
husband was a state senator, and who, in 
consequence, usually made all the motions. 

“Madam President,’”’ declaimed Mrs. 
Cushing, who was a stern business lady of 
most uncompromising solidity, “I move that 
we invest the fifty-thousand-dollar building 
fund, left us by our revered founder, Mrs. 
Priscilla Murray, in stock of the Onomo 
Strawberry Colony at twelve per cent., and 
that the secretary be instructed to notify 
the treasurer to mail a check for that 
amount to—to the company or to the 
president, Madam President?” 

“To Mr. Guile, I believe—Mr. B. Guile, 
six-thirteen Cloud Building,” Mrs. Tarkins 
eagerly informed her. 

“To Mr. B. Guile, president of the On- 
omo Strawberry Colony, six-thirteen Cloud 
Building,” completed Mrs. Cushing. 

Ten enthusiastic ladies, with luscious big 
strawberries held daintily in their finger- 
tips, seconded that motion. 

“Wait a minute,” objected Violet Bonnie, 
who had transacted more actual business 
than all of them put together. “I move 
to amend that we first appoint a commit- 
tee to investigate the Onomo Strawberry 
Colony.” 

“T have already investigated it,” the 
lady-president reminded her. “I think I 
mentioned that Mr. Guile gave me all the 
information in his power. I have held two 
interviews with him, and both of them were 
eminently satisfactory.” 

“Besides,” urged pretty little Mrs. Cal- 
lory, who never could wait for anything, 
“somebody else might buy the stock. Only 
yesterday I saw the dearest little bonnet, 
and I didn’t decide on it right away, and 
this morning when I went to get it, it was 
gone, and I just know that somebody, to 
whom it will not be at all becoming, is wear- 
ing it right now.” . 

“Tt doesn’t pay to wait,” agreed majestic 
Mrs. Crane, who never would learn that she 
could not, by any means, wear the same 
bonnets which looked so charming on Mrs. 
Callory. ‘I saw the darlingest little—” 

Madam, the president, rapped for order. 
“Tf we talk of bonnets, we shall never be 
through,” she firmly announced. “I know 
the fascination of bonnets. The most ex- 
quisite pink and gray creation I ever saw—” 

The secretary began it, and all the other 
ladies helped her rap, laughingly, for order. 








“Gentlemen.” said Blackie, “cast your eye upon that ball with the pretty red belt on it. 
Now: one, two, three, plunk. Pay the professor!” and he swooped the jack-pot from 





That's papa's. 


the chalk cup into his pocket with a flourish 


“Question!” demanded the parliamen- 
tary Mrs. Cushing. They very justifiably 
voted down Violet Bonnie’s amendment, 
which nobody noticed had not been sec- 
onded, and carried the original motion. 

“Oh, very well,” said Violet resignedly. 
“Are there any more strawberries?” 


Til 


WALLINGFORD, Blackie Daw, and Onion 
Jones were deep in the excitement of Kelly 
pool when one more member of the almost 
forgotten old guard walked in upon them 
in the person of an elderly gentleman, with 
a bland blue eye and benevolent whiskers, 
whom the trio hailed, with vast enthusiasm, 
as Rosy, partly because his proper name was 
the impossible one of Rosley Saint, and 
partly because he was such an outrageously 
whited sepulcher. 

“There’s a dollar and a quarter in the 
jack-pot, Rosy,’ announced the Onion. 
“We'll let you in for forty cents. Take a 
ball and grab a stick. Where have you 
been all these years?” 





‘‘Almost everywhere,” replied Rosy, 
shaking the leather bottle with one hand, 
and with the other producing forty cents, 
which he slipped into the chalk cup under 
the end of the table; “‘Third Avenue, Uni- 
versity Place, Thirty-ninth Street, Central 
Park West, the Bronx. Just now I have an 
office in the Cloud Building.” 

“What’s your line—mines?” asked 
Blackie, chalking his cue. 

“No; the public’s a little sore on mines,” 
regretted Mr. Saint. ‘‘They’ll come back 
to them when somebody makes a strike in 
oil, or gold, or lead, or copper; but, just 
now, fruit’s the thing. I’m closing up a 
strawberry colony that will furnish me a 
nice little vacation, if I can rope in some 
sucker to go down there and plant some- 
thing. What are you after—the six ball?” 
and, taking careful aim at the green one, he 
scratched, and dropped ten cents in the pool. 

“You have to play it on the level, too,” 
sympathized Mr. Jones. “Since preachers 
and cranks have got to tinkering with the 
law, there’s no chance for a legitimate clean- 
up anywhere.” 
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“That’s where you fellows have it wrong,” 
remonstrated Wallingford. ‘A man is a 
boob when he tries to buck the law. Every 
law made is a friend to any man smart 
enough to give it some study.” 

“You'll misread one of *em some day, and 
they’ll hand you a ten stretch, and you'll 
be a crook,”’ warned Onion, with a laugh. 

“Tut! tut!” protested Blackie, straighten- 
ing up, and chalking his cue with great 
nicety, while, with his keen eye, he calcu- 
lated a difficult angle. ‘Let dogs delight to 
bark and bite, and lollops gnaw the rag, 
while wise ones smile, and plan the while, 
to let them hold the bag. Gentlemen, cast 
your eye upon that ball with the pretty red 
belt on it. That’s papa’s. Now; one, two, 
three, plunk. Pay the professor!” and he 
swooped the jack-pot from the chalk cup 
into his pocket with a flourish. 

They paid the professor, enviously; and 
while the rack-boy was setting the balls for 
the next game, and the waiter was bringing 
them a drink, Wallingford, whose commer- 
cial instincts were always uppermost, in- 
quired about the strawberry business. 

“Tt’s a cute little play,” explained Mr. 
Saint with some pride. “It catches the 
women better than any game I ever struck.” 

“Looks as if you were your own gar- 
dener,” commented Blackie. “‘ Your fingers 
are all stained pink.” 

“They ought to be,” laughed Mr. Saint. 
“T spent the morning picking over eight 
cases of the finest hothouse strawberries 
I could buy, to get perfect specimens from 
my strawberry colony fora hen club. I only 
got fifteen dishes out of the eight cases, but 
the smart colored girl I always send out 
with the samples tells me they voted to buy 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of the stock. 
I’ve bought and sorted a thousand dollars’ 
worth of that fruit this spring, and I couldn’t 
swallow a strawberry, not in a capsule; but 
the women don’t ask for any other statis- 
tics.” 

“That’s a big subscription,’ commented 
Wallingford. ‘Does that wind you up?” 

“When I get the check—if I do,” cau- 
tiously admitted Saint. “I have about 
three thousand yet to sell, but I'll unload 
that in a hurry.” 

“What are you going into next?” in- 
quired Onion. 

“Another strawberry company. I’ve 
promoted eight since Christmas. I'll never 
make the mistake I did with this one, 





though. I built it too big. I got hold of a 
five-thousand-acre tract of sand and scrubby 
cactus, for two dollars an acre, and I wasted 
it all on this one play. I could have cut it 
up into a dozen strawberry colonies just as 
handy.” 

Onion Jones almost shrieked with the pain 
of that statement. “Five thousand acres!”’ 
he groaned. “Lord, I wish I had it!” 

“No chance,” laughed Saint. “I have to 
turn it over; but wish I didn’t.” 

“There ought to be some way to bring 
you fellows together,’ said Wallingford 
thoughtfully. ‘Rosy has five thousand 
acres of sand that’s no good to anybody, 
and Onion wants five thousand acres of 
sand that’s no good to anybody.” 

“He can’t have it,” insisted Saint. “I’m 
in a jam over it, too. I wrote a new pros- 
pectus for this new company, and promised 
to put the entire tract under cultivation. 
I thought I was cute when I provided to lay 
aside fifty per cent. of the stock for develop- 
ment, but I can’t find anybody that’s fool 
enough to take that hundred-thousand- 
dollar interest in the company to go down 
there and start digging. Hand me a gook 
that will do it, can’t you?” 

“They’re all locked up,” chuckled Wal- 
lingford. “ Blackie’s the only man I know 
now at large who might tackle such a stunt, 
and he don’t know anything about straw- 
berry culture anyhow.” 

“T invented it,”’ protested Blackie indig- 
nantly, as he placed the white ball carefully 
for the break. “‘ You plant the little end of 
the seeds down, in the rise of the moon, and 
water them, for three nights, with a pink 
sprinkling-can,” and he slammed into the 
motley triangle of pool balls, calling mag- 
nificent attention to the prompt disappear- 
ance of the one and the nine. 

Half-way through the game, Wallingford, 
after a futile shot, lounged over against the 
adjoining table beside Saint. 

“‘What’s your office address?” he in- 
quired. “I may look you up. I think I 
see a way to please everybody, and save 
your suckers half their money.”’ 

“They’d only lose it again,’’ declared 
Saint. ‘But come over and see me, any- 
how. I’m at six-thirteen Cloud Building.’ 


IV 


TueE secretary of the P. M. Club being out 
of the city, the president, Mrs. Tarkins, 








looked after her mail with cheerful fidelity, 
and her face blanched as she sat, one morn- 
ing, in the lonely club office, and picked up 
an envelope bearing the embossed red 
strawberry which Rosy Saint B. Guile used 
on the stationery of all his fruit colonies. 
There were unpleasant associations con- 
nected with strawberries ever since she had 
mentioned to Mr. Tarkins the lovely twelve 
per cent. investment which the P. M. Club 
had made. Mr. Tarkins was a big, crude 
man, with a malicious instinct which he 
called a sense of humor, and the investment 
of fifty thousand dollars in real, tangible 
money, in such an institution as the Onomo 
Strawberry Colony, appealed to that mali- 
cious instinct of his so strongly that he 
nearly strangled with laughter every time he 
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Mr. Tarkins, a big, crude man, with a malicious instinct which he 
called a sense of humor, nearly strangled with laughter 


every time he saw a strawberry 
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saw a strawberry. There had been none of 
his favorite fruit in the house for a week. 

The present communication, however, 
was not one designed to increase the doubt 
and discomfort which Mr. Tarkins had fos- 
tered, being merely a reminder to attend the 
stockholders’ meeting of the Onomo Straw- 
berry Colony that afternoon, a formal noti- 
fication for which had been sent out ten days 
previously, as required by law. 

Mrs. Tarkins, with a sigh, gave up an 
important engagement with Mrs. Crane, to 
look, for the third time, at a still unpur- 
chased fichu, and attended the stockholders’ 
meeting of the Onomo Strawberry Colony. 

There were no strawberries served at this 
meeting, for Mr. B. Guile already had the 
money of these people; but there was a 
slender, dark-haired and dark-mustached 
gentleman who knew all about strawberries, 
from the root to the table. He was intro- 
duced as an expert strawberry culturist, 
and, though no one could understand the 
queer lecture he gave, one was sure that he 
knew exactly what he was talking about. 

With the strawberry expert, who was 
startingly unlike the popular conception of 
a farmer or a gardener, was a large, 
impressive gentleman, with a broad 
chest, and a round pink face, and 
a jovial smile, and a dia- 
mond cravat-pin and ring 
which must have 

cost fabulous 
amounts. This 
gentleman was 
the business man 
of the combina- 
tion, and both of 
them were gradu- 
ates of the Inter- 
national College 
of Strawberry 
Culture! He pro- 
posed to form a 
separate company, 
to be known as the 
Onomo Strawberry 
Colony Cultivating 
and Marketing Com- 
pany. If the Onomo Straw- 
berry Colony would give to 
this branch company its hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth 
of treasury stock, the culti- 
vating and marketing concern 
would guarantee to place, in 
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any bank the parent corporation might 
designate, the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cash, to be held in trust for 
the growing and marketing of strawberries, 
on the five thousand acres owned by the 
colony; and for no other purpose. 

The stockholders, a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of city bumpkins, were delighted, not 
only with the business partner and the cul- 
ture expert, but with the entire scheme. 
They could figure for themselves how ad- 
vantageous it would be to have thoroughly 
competent persons like these go down to the 
plantation, the soil of which produced such 
marvelous berries, and, providing their own 
money for the venture, raise tons upon tons 
of the beautiful, red queen of fruits, for their 
mutual profit! 

Mrs. Tarkins went away from that meet- 
ing awaiting the happy time when she could 
triumphantly serve strawberries at the 
breakfast-table, and listen to her husband’s 
embarrassed apology. She dropped up to 
the shop where she had seen the tantalizing 
fichu, and, at the novelty counter, she met 
Mrs. Crane and Mrs. Callory and Mrs. 
Cushing, all of whom had just succeeded in 
unsettling Mrs. Callory’s mind about a pink 
sun-shade she had been sure she liked. 

“T have the best news about our Onomo 
Strawberry Colony investment!” she en- 
thusiastically told them, and understood 
instantly why they looked so glum at the 
bare mention of it. No doubt they had all 
discussed it at home. “After the way in 
which Mr. Tarkins made fun of it, I was 
frightened about it,” she hurriedly went on; 
“but I attended the stockholders’ meeting of 
the company, this afternoon, and some 
gentlemen who have made it their business 
to raise strawberries have put up a hundred 
thousand dollars to put all our land under 
cultivation at once. I saw the check with 
my own eyes.” 

“How perfectly dear!” gurgled Mrs. Cal- 
lory, who, nevertheless, looked troubled. 

“That’s delightful news, indeed,”’ supple- 
mented the majestic Mrs. Crane, trying to 
base her intonations and gestures and entire 
manner upon the sprightly and vivacious lit- 
tle Mrs. Callory, whom she adored. 

“Tt is quite comforting,” acknowledged 
Mrs. Cushing, speaking, however, with 
much apparent reservation. “We are 
ready to make our report on quarters at the 
meeting to-morrow, Mrs. Tarkins.” 

“That’s so,” returned the lady-president. 





“There was a committee on quarters ap- 
pointed. Did you find anything suitable?” 
All three ladies started to tell her at once, 
but they gave way before the inflexible Mrs, 
Cushing, who had the most incisive voice. 

“Superb!”” Mrs. Cushing assured her. 
“Mrs. Kittson told us about it before she 
went away. An entire little house, all to 
ourse'ves. Two immense parlors and a 
dining-room on the first floor, a splendidly 
appointed kitchen in the basement, reading-, 
chat-, and committee-rooms on the second 
floor, and an assembly hall, used as a 
billiard- and pool-room by the men’s club 
which had it before, on the top floor. One 
of the discarded billiard-tables, which looked 
to me to be in excellent condition, is still 
there.” 

“Tsn’t that stunning!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tarkins with sparkling eyes. “Nice loca- 
tion, I suppose?”’ 

The chorus upon this was indistinguish- 
able, but it was undoubtedly enthusiastic. 

“Tt’s in the most beautiful place, and 
thoroughly accessible!”” Mrs. Crane exulted. 

“Let’s show it to her. It’s only a few 
blocks from here, and we still have the key,” 
suggested Mrs. Callory, and that was the 
suggestion they ultimately followed. 

Mrs. Tarkins was overjoyed with the 
little house, which, though tiny, was ample 
for their less than a hundred membership. 
It was conveniently located, it was ideally 
arranged, it was tastefully decorated, it was 
everything that a ladies’ club-house should 
be; and the men’s billiard-table, which, 
really, only needed a new cover to make it 
as good as new, went with the place! 

“And just to think,”’ said Mrs. Cushing, 
‘“‘we can buy it outright for—” here the 
three ladies of the committee on quarters 
looked at each other significantly—‘ for 
fifty thousand dollars!” 

Mrs. Tarkins had planned to have straw- 
berries for breakfast, but she changed her 
mind. 

V 


VioLeET Bonnie Daw attended the last 
formal meeting of the P. M. Clubhouse 
committee before the summer adjournment, 
with much relief; for house-committee work, 
in any club, is a thankless task, and grows 
two enemies where only one grew before. 
Being a busy woman, she was, naturally, 
late, and she noticed when she entered the 
committee-room that there was a strange 
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tension in the air. The report of the com- 
mittee on quarters was being read, in a hope- 
less tone, as she entered, and Mrs. Cushing, 
as chairman of the committee, closed her 
report with these despondent words: 

‘Were the financial circumstances of our 
once conservative club such as to warrant 
it, this committee 
would recommend 
that the property de- 
scribed be purchased 
at once, but since the 
building fund is com- 
mitted to a specula- 
tion, entirely at vari- 
ance with the wishes 
of our revered founder, 
your committee can 
only point to the re- 
sult of its labors as one 
of those dreams of 
beautiful things which 
might have been!” 

Since the ladies had 
all discussed the situa- 
tion thoroughly before 
the convening of. the 
meeting, this report 
was received with 
profound dejection. 

Mrs. Davidson, 
whose husband was so 
adroit a promoter that 
he had never been 
jailed, had a sudden 
vivid series of ideas. 
“Why couldn’t we 
get out of taking that 
stock?” she demanded. 

“It has already 
been delivered,” re- 
turned Mrs. Tarkins 
regretfully. 

“Why can’t we 
make them take it back?’ Mrs. Davidson 
wanted to know. “It’s just a8 good as it 
ever was. 

“T asked Mr. Tarkins about that this 
morning, and he only laughed,” confessed 
Mrs. Tarkins, with a snap of resentment in 
her eyes. Eight other ladies, who had asked 
that same question at breakfast, answered 
that snap with snaps of their own. 

“Why can’t we sell it?” persisted Mrs. 
Davidson. 

“I received the same answer to that 
question which Mrs. Tarkins did to hers,” 
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laughed Mrs. Callory, who was not at all cast 
down about it. “I gave Billy as good as he 
sent, but I guess we can’t sell the stock ” 

‘We'll have to get out of it in some way,” 
insisted Mrs. Davidson. ‘We _ s:mply 
mustn’t spend that money!” 

“It’s already spent,” Violet Bonnie 
calmly informed her. 
“T sent the check 
the next day after 
the last meeting.” 

“Oh, why did you 
do that!” implored 
Mrs. Tarkins. 

‘Because the com- 
mittee ordered me to 
do so,” responded 
Violet Bonnie. 

“The commit- 
tee?”’ inquired Mrs. 
Cushing. ‘“‘ You mean 
the secretary.” She 
made this correction 
as a matter of form, 
feeling it her duty, 
as the wife of a state 
senator, to instruct 
and to lead in parlia- 
mentary affairs. 

“T didn’t wait for 

that,” Violet 
explained. 
“Mrs. Kitt- 
son left the 
city the 
night of 

the meet- 

ing, and 

I pre- 

et Se eS Se sume 
that 


“I thecond the mothion,” squeaked the corre- she forgot it.” 
spondence professor of elocution, without rising 


“Youdidn’t wait!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Cush- 
ing, rising in her excitement. “Then the 
entire transaction is illegal.”’ 

A sigh of relief went up from every mem- 
ber but one, and Mrs. Callory clapped her 
hands in glee. 

“Good!” she cried. ‘‘ Now we can have 
our exquisite little club-house!’ 

“T don’t see how. The money’s spent,” 
protested Violet Bonnie. 

“The entire proceeding is illegal,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Cushing firmly, still holding the 
floor, and beginning exactly where she had 
left off. “‘I distinctly remember the wording 
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of the resolution, which closed by instruct- 
ing the secretary to order the treasurer to 
forward the check. The secretary pro tem 
will please look at the minutes, and see if 
this is not correct.” 

The secretary pro tem, with the assistance 
of two other ladies, located the entry in ques- 
tion, and read it. Mrs. Cushing’s memory 
had been entirely accurate. 

“Ts there any evidence that the secre- 
tary not fied the treasurer, as directed?” 
Mrs. Cushing relentlessly went on. 

“T said that she didn’t notify me,”’ Violet 
interrupted the catechism. 

“Then the entire proceeding is illegal,” 
summed up Mrs. Cushing triumphantly. 

“Maybe it is,” retorted Violet with a 
laugh; “but I don’t see what we can do 
about it. We have the stock, and they have 
the money.” 

“Make them take it back,’ advised Mrs. 
Davidson. ‘“That’s what I said in the first 
place.” 

“We can’t do that,’ argued Violet. 
“They don’t care anything about the for- 
mality of our proceedings.”’ 

“The transaction is illegal,’’ announced 
Mrs. Cushing, to whom this was final. 

Violet Bonnie consulted the hand-mirror 
in her bag. Sure enough, her nose was red- 
dening, and she powdered it impatiently. 

The president rapped’ for order. ‘The 
transaction being quite illegal, we have 
nothing to do but to rectify it,” she stated. 
“The chair is ready to entertain a motion to 
that effect.” 

Mrs. Cushing was ready with the motion. 
“Madam President,” she declaimed, ‘I 
move that the secretary instruct the treas- 
urer, in writing, at this meeting, to return 
the stock of the Onomo Strawberry Colony 
to the president of that company, and re- 
ceive our fifty thousand dollars inexchange.” 

“Second the motion!” called ten happy 
voices. 

“It’s so fortunate the secretary failed to 
send that notification!” rejoiced Mrs. 
Callory to everybody: in general. 

“Why don’t you tell me to bring back a 
hundred thousand!”’ scorned Violet Bonnie. 
“We could use the money.”’ 

The president rapped for order. ‘There 
isa motion before the house,’’ she announced. 

“Question!” cried Mrs. Cushing, and 
everybody echoed it but Violet Bonnie, who 
said something indistinguishable, and pow- 
dered her nose. 
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The president put the question; there was 
but one dissenting vote. The secretary 
pro tem, instructed by the chair, proceeded 
to write the notification to the treasurer. 

“T won’t do it!” declared Violet Bonnie, 
omitting, the second time, to wait for a 
written order. “I won’t be the goat! You 
want to send me up there to be giggled at; 
and I’ve never let it happen. You're taking 
advantage of a technical point that you can’t 
make stick. You were all crazy about this 
strawberry stock. I was the only one who 
opposed it. You made me buy it, and it has 
to stay bought! I'll do one of two things; 
I'll wipe out that motion, and us keep the 
stock, or I’ll buy it myself.” 

“Will you?” screamed Mrs. Callory in 
delight. ‘Oh, you dear!” 

The joy seemed so universal that Violet 
Bonnie looked around her in amazement. 
She had expected that offer to sting them 
into a sense of gameness; but she had not 
seen the neat, little club-house, as nearly all 
the others had. 

“T will,” she said calmly. ‘This kind of 
investment is one that I don’t believe in, 
even if it’s true; but I'll take back what I 
said, and be the goat, just this once, to see 
how I like it. Here’s your check.”’ 

She wrote them that check, and instructed 
the president and secretary how to transfer 
the stock to her name, and, just before she 
went out, left, on the president’s table, a 
slip of paper with two lines of hasty pen- 
manship on it. It was her resignation. 


VI 


Mrs. Kittson returned from her visit 
out of the city, and her first call, the follow- 
ing morning, was at the rooms of the P. M. 
Club, where she found the notification of a 
called meeting of the Onomo Strawberry 
Colony. Mrs. Kittson, who was a very 
prompt and self-reliant secretary, and who 
was authorized, by the constitution of the 
P. M. Club, to represent that organization 
in all business matters, went immediately 
to the meeting, resolved to protect those 
strawberries, at all hazards! 

She found, in the office of Mr. B. Guile, a 
much-concerned group of stockholders, all 
of them necessarily amateurs in this line of 
business; since experienced commercial men 
would never have purchased such stock as 
that of the Onomo Strawberry Colony with- 
out a thorough investigation, which means 















that they would not have purchased it at 
all. In addition to these, she found Mr. 
B. Guile himself, looking more like a sweet- 
faced Mormon missionary than a promoter; 
Mr. J. Rufus Wallingford, big and smiling 
and hearty, who, though chuckling in- 
cessantly as he exchanged merry quips with 
such of the stockholders as he had met 
before, nevertheless keenly scrutinized each 
new face for the fundamental possibilities of 
trouble; Mr. Horace G. Daw, thin and tall 
and dark, and somber with the weight of a 
secret sorrow, and wearing, in addition to his 
usual black frock outfit, the euphonious 
name of Aloysius Fragaria, D. S$. C— 
Doctor of Strawberry Culture; and Onion 
Jones, so bald that the only stockholder able 
to look at his bare head in comfort was 
Professor Rule, of the Correspondence School 
of Elocution, who wore smoked glasses. 

Mrs. Kittson was delighted with the 
management of the club’s investment at the 
very beginning; for nothing could exceed the 
benevolence with which Mr. Guile called the 
meeting to order, and listened to the roll- 
call, and conducted the routine business, 
and asked for the report of the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Bowing profoundly and yet sadly, the 
Committee on Agriculture, in the person of 
Aloysius Fragaria, advanced to the table, 
took an impressive drink of water, cleared 
his throat three times, and opened a type- 
written report, bound in gray cartridge 
paper with strawberry-colored ribbons, and 
read a seven-page collection of soporific 
words which it had taken him a week to cull 
from a ten-volume dictionary. Having thus 
reduced his audience to a state of pulpy im- 
becility, he glared upon them in silence for 
an endless sixty seconds. 

“Supplementary to this report,” he 
stated, still with grave scientific precision, 
“T desire to submit these samples of soil,” 
and from a suit-case he produced six fruit- 
jars, filled with earth, and numbered from 
one to six. ‘‘This jar,” he resumed, holding 
up number one, which was of a rich golden- 
brown, “contains earth from the thirteen 
acres of the Onomo Strawberry Colony’s 
land now under cultivation, and from which 
is produced the prize fruit which some of 
you have seen. It is particularly rich in 
nitrogenous elements combined naturally 
with the precise degree of hypo-phosphites, 
silicates, sulphates, carbonates, and pro- 
mulgates, to produce that nonagesimal ger- 
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mination, punctiform growth, and organo- 
plastic maturity to which my report alludes 
all too slightly.” An impressive pause, in 
which the dozen or more forlorn and tor- 
tured stockholders fought off charitable 
drowsiness. ‘It is the best strawberry soil 
in the world!”’ 

The stockholders visibly brightened. An 
enthusiastic strawberry-colony supporter, 
who was a poet in private life, and wrote 
advertisements for a living, started the 
applause, and planned a series of Onomo 
jingles on the spot. 

“These samples, two, three, four, and 
five,’ went on the doctor of strawberry cul- 
ture, “are from various other portions of 
the Onomo tract; and number six is a 
heterogeneous but not unfrugerminous com- 
posite of the preceding four, which range, 
as you see, from black to red. I might recite 
to you the exact proportions of nitrogenates, 
phosphates, sulphates, carbonates, and other 
ates in each specimen, if you would care to 
have me do so.”” He waited for a request, 
but none came. Wallingford toyed ner- 
vously with an unlit cigar. Onion Jones 
polished his cranium violently. B. Guile 
pulled out his tenderest whisker. ‘It would 
probably, however, prove slightly tiresome, 
and, with the permission of the subscribers 
present, I shall omit the analyses, intensely 
interesting though they are.” Relief sat 
enthroned on every countenance. 

“These five last specimens, ladies and 
gentlemen,” continued Blackie, “are from 
the four thousand, nine hundred and eighty- 
seven acres of your five thousand not under 
cultivation, and, taken in the aggregate, they 
are astoundingly rich in the chemical con- 
stituents without which strawberries cannot 
be grown.”’ A pause for happiness. ‘“In- 
dividually these constituents are not blend- 
ed, and consequently the entire four thou- 
sand, nine hundred and eighty-seven acres 
are no good! Ladies and gentlemen, I 
thank you,” and he sat down! 

A ghastly silence like that of a defeated 
candidate reading the returns fell upon the 
assemblage. Mr. B. Guile arose and shed 
bland regretfulness. 

“The gentleman who sold us the Onomo 
Strawberry land is gone, and I do not know 
his present address,” he stated. ‘Iam sure, 
however, that he was honest, for he showed 
me an analysis of a composite specimen, like 
that in the number six jar, and it was per- 
fectly satisfactory. His mistake was in 
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mixing the soil. Mr. Fragaria has been more 
thorough, and he proves to us that, if the 
soil of our five thousand acres were to be 
mixed, it would be just what we want. As 
this is impossible the land is useless to us. 
Immediately upon finding this out, I hunted 
a purchaser, and I am happy to say that I 
found one who will secure us against loss.” 
Relieved applause. “Ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. O. Jones.” 

Mr. O. Jones, who conducted his opera- 
tions without meetings wherever possible, 
conquered his natural diffidence against 
public speaking, and bobbed his sphere to 
the stockholders. “I’m an onion-grower,” 
he announced, looking vaguely at nobody. 
“This land is good for onions, nothing else. 
I’ll give you a hundred thousand dollars 
cash, this minute, for it. That’s exactly 
what you paid.”’ Once more he nodded his 
polished knob, and sat down. 

The stockholders were all smiling. How 
joyous it was that they would come so well 
out of so unfortunate an investment. They 
would all get their money back. Mrs. 
Kittson gave a gurgle of delight. Why, the 
P. M. Club will be able to buy that exquisite 
little club-house! She waited impatiently 
for some one to make a motion. They were 
all too happy in their good fortune to say 
anything, or to appreciate the need of 
speech. Mrs. Kittson, a charming and 
modest woman who dreaded the limelight, 
was, nevertheless, a woman of courage, and 
reliable in emergencies. She arose, and 
blushed prettily. 

“T move we accept the offer,”’ she pro- 
posed with quick incisiveness, so as to get 
through with it in a hurry, and sat down 
again, covered with confusion, but glowing 
with self-approbation. 

“T thecond the mothion,” squeaked the 
correspondence professor of elocution, with- 
out rising. 

“You all heard the motion. Are there 
any remarks?” asked Mr. Guile, stroking 
his benevolent whiskers. 

Big and impressive, Mr. Wallingford 
arose, and beamed upon all the company. 
“Before proceeding to a vote, I desire to 
ask Mr. O. Jones if he is aware of the con- 
tract the Onomo Strawberry Colony holds 
with the Onomo Strawberry Colony Culti- 
vating and Marketing Company?” he 
suavely inquired. 

“T’ve read it,” admitted O. Jones wearily. 
He was not a good farceur. 








“T would like to further ask Mr. Jones if 
he is willing to assume that contract as a 
part of his purchase condition?” 

“Certainly,” rumbled O. Jones. 

“This, then, clears any obstacle there 
might be to the sale,’’ announced Mr. Wal- 
lingford, well pleased. ‘I thank you.” 

A murmur of approbation arose from the 
assembled stockholders. Wasn’t it satis- 
factory to find Mr. O. Jones so generous, and 
so willing to oblige! Everything was pro- 
ceeding so smoothly! They had not 
thought of that contract until the onion- 
grower had relieved them of the obligation. 

“Any other remarks?” asked Mr. B. 
Guile, formally but hastily. ‘There being 
none, we will proceed to a vote.” He had 
already reduced the proposition to writing 
under Wallingford’s direction, and now he 
read it: “Resolved; that the Onomo Straw- 
berry Colony accepts the offer of Mr. O. 
Jones to pay one hundred thousand dollars 
for all the said Onomo Strawberry Colony’s 
real estate, effects, contracts, and good-will; 
and the president of the said Onomo Straw- 
berry Colony is hereby authorized to close 
this transaction, accept and receipt for the 
money, and divide the same pro rata among 
the stockholders, each according to the 
amount of his stock; and, furthermore, the 
president is instructed, hereby, to take such 
steps as are necessary to dissolve the cor- 
poration known as the Onomo Strawberry 
Colony.” 

The meeting broke up in an excess of 
affectionate good-will, and Mrs. Kittson 
hurried back to the club filled with delight. 

“Happy day!” congratulated Onion 
Jones, rubbing his head. ‘Wallingford, 
you’ve let us all out.” 

“You’re a wonder, Wallingford!” ac- 
knowledged Saint. “This one stroke lets 
me close up my deal with a clean conscience; 
lets Onion get away, too, without a fuss with 
the authorities, and lets you and Blackie 
split fifty thousand.” 

“T don’t see where the money comes 
from,” puzzled Blackie. ‘‘ Nobody loses.” 

A nervous, skinny man, with deep creases 
running straight down from his pompadour 
to his nose, bounced in entirely surrounded by 
his own excitement. “I’ve just been figur- 
ing,’ hebreathlessly announced. ‘We stock- 
holders put in a hundred thousand dollars. 
Wepaida hundred thousand for our land. Mr. 
Jones buys it for the same amount. How 
much do I get back out of my thousand?” 
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“Five hundred,” said Mr. Guile, and 
blew smoke at the chandelier. 

“That’s what my partner told me,” 
jerked the skinny man; “‘but I don’t see it.” 

“Tt’s very simple,’ Mr. Wallingford 
volunteered. “‘This was a two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar stock company, and the 
Onomo Strawberry Colony Cultivating and 
Marketing Company owned half of the 
stock, and receives half of the money paid 
in.” 

“My partner said it was a swindle; and 
it is!” exclaimed the nervous one. “I want 
another meeting called to reconsider that 
resolution to sell.” 

“Tt won’t do you any good,” soothed Mr. 
Guile. “The cultivating and marketing 
company would vote half of the stock 
against you, and Mr. Wallingford, who 
owns a thousand dollars’ worth, individ- 
ually, would probably vote with them.” 

“His company’s a swindle, too!” affirmed 
the discontented stockholder. “My partner 
says so.” 

“Tell your partner that my company 
could sue your company for breach of con- 
tract,” suggested Wallingford. 


“His company’s a swindle, too!” affirmed the discontented stockholder. 


“My partner says so” 





“Give him his check, Guile; and take up 
his stock,” directed Jones, who had small 
patience with an investor. 

The visitor blinked, and backed away 
from the proffered check. “I’m going to 
figure on this with my partner, first,” he 
decided. “He knows alf about these games. 
He’s been stung on a dozen of ’em,’’ and he 
left, amid more excitement than had at- 
tended his coming. 

“T think I'll close the office, and mail 
these checks from the hotel,’’ announced 
Guile. ‘Some more of them may begin 
figuring.” 

“They ought to be satisfied,’’ commented 
Wallingford seriously. ‘I saved them half 
their money. If they had stuck with you, 
they’d have lost it all.” 

“You’re a philanthropist, I guess,” chided 
Onion Jones. 

“The suckers’ friend,” agreed Walling- 
ford. ‘Give me my check, and I'll go.” 

He and Blackie had barely left the office 
when the telephone bell rang, and the apolo- 
getic voice of Mrs. Kittson informed him 
that she had voted her stock under a mis- 
apprehension; and told him where to mail 
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the check. Guile turned from the telephone, 
and wrote the address, with a musing air. 
““Daw,” he observed. ‘I wonder if that’s 
any relation to Blackie.” 
‘Not on your life!’ laughed Onion Jones. 
“There’s no gooks in that family.” 


VII 


VIOLET BONNIE DAw turnedaround, at the 
dinner-table, to find a plate of strawberries 
before her, and she nearly broke the bell. 

“Take ’em away!”’ she ordered the fright- 
ened servant, who came running back. Out 
in the kitchen, they knew the inflections of 
that bell as well as they did Violet Bonnie’s 
voice, and when it rang in that impulsive 
manner they felt a strong desire to hurry. 

“Why, I thought you liked strawberries,” 
protested the mild voice of Mrs. Wallingford. 

“No, I’m cured!” she declared. ‘‘I don’t 
like to fuss up with the comfort of my guests, 
but the doctor ordered me to be careful of 
my temper; and the mere sight of a straw- 
berry makes me want to slap an orphan.” 

“T’m glad you don’t like them,” agreed 
the tactful Mrs. Wallingford; “‘we’ve had so 
many, and I’m very tired of them.” 

“Let’s send them all away,” suggested 
Wallingford, willing to oblige. ‘“‘They’re 
nice ones, too,”’ he added, as they disap- 
peared from the room, ‘“‘but Blackie and I 
have been so deep in the scientific culture of 
them that they’re a beastly bore.” 

“T doubt if those were grown with the 
proper admixture of carbonates, promul- 
gates, fulminates,” and fumigates,” pro- 
ceeded Blackie gravely. ‘They don’t look 
at all like the peerless Onomo Strawberry 
Colony’s—” 

Violet Bonnie dropped the cake. ‘‘Ono- 
mo!” she gasped. ‘‘Say; look me in the 
eye, you two! Was that Onomo thing your 
fake?” 

Wallingford and Blackie looked at each 
other in shocked silence, and then a slow 
grin of heavenly joy dawned upon their faces. 

“You don’t mean to say you were stung?” 
inquired Blackie softly. ‘Vi, if you have a 
game drop of blood in you, you'll order back 
those strawberries.” 


“Ouch!” shbrieked Violet. ‘Whatever 


you do, don’t say strawberry!’ 

“But how did you get in?” puzzled 
Blackie. “I didn’t see you up at the stock- 
holders’ meeting yesterday.” 

The next story of ‘*Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford’’ will appear in the November issue. 





The New Adventures of Wallingford 


That remark relieved the pressure, and 
she told him, in lumps, just what she 
thought of the P. M. Club, and the Onomo 
Colony, and the gentlemen then at her table. 

‘““You seem to have been the innocent by- 
stander,’ commiserated Wallingford. 

“Yes, I know,” she agreed. “They al- 
ways get shot. Which one of you has the 
twenty-five thousand I’m shy?” 

Again Wallingford and Blackie looked at 
each other, and grinned. 

“We don’t know,” asserted Blackie. 
“Each one of us has that amount, but we 
don’t know which is which.” 

“T don’t care which!” retorted Violet. 
“T want twenty-five thousand.” 

“You have that much,” chuckled Blackie. 

“Out of fifty!” she indignantly replied. 

“You'd have lost it all, and so would the 
other stockholders, if we hadn’t come to the 
rescue,” argued Blackie. ‘‘The thing was a 
fake from the beginning; for that Onomo 
desert wouldn’t grow sand-fleas. Jim and I 
are philanthropists. We stepped into the 
game in time to save you fifty per cent.” 

“But you kept the other fifty per cent!” 
she hotly charged. 

“For our services,” explained Walling- 
ford suavely. ‘Of course, if Blackie wants 
to give you his twenty-five thousand, it’s 
all right. It’s all in the family, anyway.” 

‘““Not me!” avowed Blackie. “‘I only have 
one chance in a century to hand the wife of 
my bosom a grand giggle; and thisone has to 
stick. I’m going to keep that money to buy 
fool stocks with, and I’m going to keep my 
collection in a glass case on the library man- 
tel. I wish you’d kept one of the Onomo 
certificates, Vi. I needed a green one.” 

Violet, struggling between her forbidden 
temperand her habitual cheerful philosophy, 
looked across at Mrs. Wallingford. Fannie, 
her always stanch friend andsupporter, was 
laughing. 

‘“Where is Onomo, Vi?” asked Mrs. Wal- 
lingford, with an innocent intention to lead 
gradually away from this embarrassing topic. 

Violet looked guiltily at Blackie. ‘I don’t 
know,” she confessed. ‘‘ Where is it, boys?” 

“We don’t know,” answered Blackie 
soberly. ‘‘We didn’t invest.” 

Violet reached under the table, and put 
her foot on the bell. It was answered, this 
time, by a calm and smiling servant. 

“Bring back the strawberries,” said Mrs. 
Daw meekly. 











HOW THE INDIGNATION 
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OF THE AMERICAN NATION AT SPAIN’S CEN- 


TURIES OF MISRULE AND BLOODY OPPRESSION CULMINATED IN A 
SHORT, DECISIVE STRUGGLE THAT LIBERATED TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE 


By General Nelson A. Miles, U.S.A. 


FTER the Civil War, when the 
nation disbanded the best fire- 
tried army on earth, many of our 
ablest statesmen and soldiers be- 

lieved the Republic should maintain a well- 
equipped army of 100,000 men. Congress 
authorized 54,000, then cut it down to 
25,000, where it remained for twenty-four 
years, until the threatened war with Spain 
turned the attention of our people to the 
need of a stronger military force for the 
nation. 

As to the necessity of that war, I believe 
that it could have been avoided. We know 
from the statement of our own minister at 
Madrid, General Stewart L. Woodford, that 
the Spanish ministry and the queen regent 
tried loyally and in good faith to grant and 
enforce such autonomy as they thought 
would secure peace and order in Cuba. I 
had a good opportunity for knowing the 
sentiments of the prominent men of our 
country, especially President McKinley and 
his cabinet, and I know that only one of 
the latter was in favor of war. I know that 
the secretary of state, John Sherman, one of 
the few preeminent statesmen of our coun- 
try, was decidedly opposed to it and deemed 
it absolutely unnecessary; whereas, on the 
other hand, I heard a conversation between 
one member of the cabinet and an assistant 
secretary, which was as follows: The assist- 
ant secretary said to the cabinet minister, 
“What are you doing toward getting up a 
war with Spain?’”’ The member of the cab- 
inet replied, “I am practically alone in the 
administration, but Iam doing all I can to 
bring it about.” The assistant secretary, 
with great gusto, replied: “Thank God! 
Thank God!” The administration and 
many of those who were best informed as to 
the condition of affairs hoped to avoid war; 
but the advocacy of certain of the press 
journals, as well as the clamor of a portion 
of our people, continued until the war 


frenzy predominated. The sending of the 
battleship Maine to Spanish waters at that 
time was most unfortunate. Her destruc- 
tion in the harbor of Havana precipitated 
the war with Spain. I have never be- 
lieved that disaster was caused by the Span- 
ish government, nor its officials or agents. 
I believe the disaster resulted from internal 
rather than external causes. 

The unanimity of the war spirit at that 
time was more general than in any of our 
previous wars. When the call for volun- 
teers was made, the enthusiasm was in- 
tense, and recruiting-stations were crowded; 
applications by thousands were made to the 
President and the governors of states to 
raise companies, battalions, and regiments, 
and all kinds of political pressure used to 
obtain commissions. 

As commanding general of the army it 
was my duty to recommend what force I 
deemed requisite, and yet upward of 100,- 
ooo more men were accepted than were re- 
quired or could be properly equipped. Our 
condition was similar to that of Wellington 
in Spain, when he wrote, “An army well 
equipped, disciplined, officered, and in- 
structed is far more effective than a larger 
one without these essential conditions.” 

It is sometimes easy for the thoughtless 
and inexperienced to involve a country in 
war, but it is disastrous when they attempt 
to direct its military forces. The cry was 
“On to Havana!” as it had been “On to 
Richmond!”’ and “On to Berlin!” This 
became so intense that even the conserva- 
tive administration was over-persuaded, 
and on May 8th I was directed to take an 
army of 70,000 men and capture Havana, 
and the next day I sent orders in great 
detail for the movement. 

As the President had evidently been mis- 
informed my sense of duty compelled me 
to explain to him the military conditions. 
I told him that there were reported within 
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a short distance of Havana 125,000 Spanish 
troops with over one hundred field-guns be- 
sides the 125 heavy guns in strong fortified 
positions; that the Spanish troops had 
approximately one thousand rounds of am- 
munition per man; that while I was very 
anxious to go and while the morale of the 
army was most excellent, the most serious 
difficulty was that there was not enough 
ammunition in the country, outside of the 
amount then being sent to the Philippine 
Islands and a small amount required for 
coast-defense, available for an army of 
70,000 men to fight one battle, and that our 
cartridge-factories could not manufacture 
an adequate amount in eight weeks’ time; 
that placing an army in such a condition on 
a foreign island in midsummer, with the 
possibility of the enemy controlling the seas 
behind it, would be extremely hazardous; 
that the policy of storming heavily fortified 
positions had long since become obsolete, 
and that strategy was far more advisable 
than the useless sacrifice of life. Upon this 
information the President suspended the 
order and thereby saved many thousands of 
lives, and possibly a national disaster. 


PLANNING THE MOVE ON CUBA 


Cuba, at that time, was occupied by Span- 
ish troops, variously reported from 80,000 to 
200,000strong, contending against the Cuban 
forces under Gomez and Garcia. Porto Rico 
was occupied by 17,000 troops, regulars and 
volunteers, under the Spanish flag. Under 
these conditions the best policy was to cut 
the énemy’s force in two and overpower the 
weaker wing first. Porto Rico and the east- 
ern half of Cuba were, in my judgment, the 
objective points for the active operations of 
our army. While I was urging this, I re- 
ceived the following timely cablegram, and 
laid it before President McKinley and the 


cabinet in support of the plan I was urging: 
GENERAL MILEs, CANNES. 
Washington. 

Spanish officers here hope you will attack Havana, 
as it is strongly fortified. Better take Porto Rico 
first for its effect in Europe. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


In order to promote the esprit de corps of 
the army, I issued the following order, May 
30, 1808: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY. 

After a prolonged period of peace our army is once 
more called upon to engage in war in the cause of 
Justiceand Humanity. To bring the military force 
to the highest state of efficiency and most speedily 
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accomplish what is expected, should be the earnest 
effort and call forth the best energy of all its members 
of whatsoever station. 

The laws and regulations which govern military 
bodies in civilized countries have been developed to 
their present perfection through the experience of 
hundreds of years, and the faithful observance of 
those laws and regulations is essential to the honor 
and efficiency of the army. 

All authority should be exercised with firmness, 
equity, and decorum on the part of superiors and 
should be respected by implicit obedience and loyal 
support from subordinates. 

Every officer, of whatever grade, will, so far as 
may be in his power, guard and preserve the health 
and welfare of those under his charge. He must 
labor diligently and zealously to perfect himself and 
his subordinates in military drill, instruction, dis- 
cipline; and above all he must constantly endeavor 
by precept and example to maintain the highest 
character, to foster and stimulate that true soldierly 
spirit and patriotic devotion to duty which must 
characterize an effective army. The major-general 
commanding confidently trusts that every officer 
and soldier in the service of the Republic, each in his 
proper sphere, will contribute his most zealous 
efforts, to the end that the honor and character of 
the army may be preserved untarnished, and its 
best efforts crowned with success. 

This order is given upon a day sacred to the mem- 
ory of the heroic dead whose services and sacrifices 
afford us example and inspiration, and it is expected 
that all wiil be fully impressed with the sacred duty 
imposed upon the army by the government of our 
beloved country. 

NELSON A. MILEs, 
Major-General, Commanding. 

The reports of the condition oi affairs at 
Tampa, Florida, became such that I deter- 
mined to take the field in person. I found 
great confusion, and the place crowded with 
an indiscriminate accumulation of supplies 
and war materials. The confusion was 
occasioned partly by the want of rail facili- 
ties and partly by the system of loading and 
invoicing war materials. The side-tracks 
of the railroads from the port of Tampa to 
Columbia, South Carolina, were blocked 
with cars and trains, and this resulted in 
great difficulty in properly equipping an ex- 
pedition for effective war service. 


THE ‘“‘MESSAGE TO GARCIA” 


Definite information having been re- 
ceived that Cervera’s fleet had been en- 
closed in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba 
by our navy, the Navy Department ap- 
pealed for assistance from the military. 
The importance of sending an expedition to 
assist in the capture of Cervera’s fleet was 
appreciated, and every effort was made to 
expedite its embarkation, though the trans- 
portation furnished was totally inadequate. 
Finding that General Shafter was seriously 































affected by the intense heat, and knowing 
the importance of the enterprise, I tele- 
graphed for authority to go with the 


expedition, but the request was un- 
answered, and the corps under 
General Shafter was embarked and 
sailed June 14th. The next day I re- 
ceived the following order, dated 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1898: 
Major-GENERAL MILEs, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Important business requires your 
presence here. Return at once. id \ 
Answer. 

R. A. ALGER, 
Secretary of War. 
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the Spanish forces in Cuba ; 


A few weeks before, 
two brave 
young offi- 

7 cers, Lieu- 
- tenants A. S. 
Rowan and H. H. 
Whitney, had left Wash- 
ington to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the Spanish 
military forces in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
They returned to army headquarters the last 
of June, bringing important information. 
Lieutenant Rowan had reached General 
Garcia in the eastern part of Cuba, and on 
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Some of the Cuban scouts who constantly harassed the Spanish forces 
during the long war for the island's freedom.—General Blanco 
(top), who succeeded the brutal General Weyler in command of i f 
Admiral Dewey (left), naval hero d 
of the war; General Garcia, Cuban leader. who rendered in- 
valuable aid to the American forces in the Santiago campaign 
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his return was accompanied by two officers 
of General Garcia’s staff, Brigadier-General 
Enrique Collaza and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carlos Hernandez. From them I 
obtained information concerning the 
active measures of that very able 
Cuban general, and after remain- 
ing for a short time, Colonel Her- 
nandez was sent back to General 
Garcia with a letter requesting the 
assistance of the Cuban army 
in the investment of San- 
tiago. This was sent in an- 
ticipation of the sailing of 
the command twelve days 
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later. Colonel Her- 
nandez left Key 
West with the 
letter June 2d, 
General Garcia re- 
ceived it June 6th, and 
on June oth I received 
by cable his reply 
that he would march 
without delay to carry out my recommen- 
dations. 

Large bodies of Spanish troops occupied 
positions within striking distance of San- 
tiago, and I requested General Garcia to 
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prevent these from sending reenforcements 
before our arrival. He accordingly sent 3000 
men to oppose the 12,000 Spaniards at Hol- 
guin. A part of this latter force started to 
the relief of the garrison at Santiago, but was 
successfully checked and turned back by the 
Cuban forces under General Feria. General 
Garcia also sent 2000 men under Perez to op- 
pose the 6000 Spaniards at Guantanamo, and 
1000 men under General Rios against the 6000 
men at Manzanillo. Of this garrison, 3500 
men started to reenforce the garrison at San- 
tiago and were engaged in no less than thirty 
combats with the Cubans before reaching 
Santiago, and would have been stopped had 
General Garcia’s request for permission to 
attack them on June 27th been granted. 
With an additional force of 5000 men, Gen- 
eral Garcia besieged the garrison of Santi- 
ago, taking up a strong position on the west 
side and in close proximity to the harbor. 
He received General Shafter and Admiral 
Sampson at his camp near that place. He 
had troops in the rear and on both sides of 
the garrison at Santiago before the arrival 
of our troops. It will thus be seen that the 
Cuban troops took an active and most im- 
portant part in that campaign and are en- 
titled to credit accordingly. 


THE WAR’S BIGGEST BATTLES 


The expedition against Santiago, com- 
manded by Major-General Shafter, landed 
at Daiquiri and Siboney June 22d, 23d, and 
24th. On July 2d the following despatch 
was received: 

SIBONEY, July 1, 1898. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Had a very heavy engagement to-day, which 
lasted from 8 A. M. to sundown. We have carried 
their outer works and are now in possession of them. 
There is now about three-quarters of a mile of open 
country between our lines and the city. By morn- 
ing troops will be entrenched and considerable 
augmentation of force will be there. General Law- 
ton’s division and General Bates’s brigade, which 
have been engaged all day in carrying El Caney, 
which was accomplished at 4 P. M., will be in line and 
in front of Santiago during the night. I regret to 
say that our casualties will be about 400. Of these 
not many are killed. 

W. F. SHarrer, 


Major-General. 


On the next day the following despatch 
was received: 
PLAYA DEL EstTE, July 3, 1898. 
SECRETARY OF WAR, 
Washington, D. C. 
We have the town well invested on the north and 
east, but with a very thin line. Upon approaching 
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this we find it of such a character and the defenses so 
strong that it will be impossible to carry it by storm 
with my present force, and I am seriously consider- 
ing withdrawing about five miles and taking up a 
new position on the high ground between the Santi- 
ago River and Siboney, with my left at Sardinerom 
so as to get our supplies, to a large extent, by means 
of the railroad, which we can use, having engines and 
cars at Siboney. Our losses up to date will aggre- 
gate 1000, but list has not yet been made; but little 
sickness outside of exhaustion from intense heat and 
exertion of the battle of the day before yesterday, 
and the almost constant fire which is kept up on the 
trenches. Wagon-road to the rear is kept up with 
some difficulty on account of rains, but I will be able 
to use it for the present. General Wheeler is seri- 
ously ill and will probably have to go to the rear 
to-day. General Young also very ill, confined to 
his bed. General Hawkins slightly wounded in foot. 
During sortie enemy made last night, which was 
handsomely repulsed, the behavior of the regular 
troops was magnificent. I am urging Admiral 
Sampson to attempt to force the entrance to the 
harbor and will have a consultation with him this 
morning. He is coming to the front to see me. I 
have been unable to be out during the heat of the 
day for four days, but am retaining the command. 
General Garcia reported he holds the railroad from 
Santiago to San Luis and has }urned a bridge and 
removed some rails; also that General Pando has 
arrived at Palma and that the French consul, with 
about 400 French citizens, came into his lines yes- 
terday from Santiago. Have directed him to treat 
them with every courtesy possible. 
SHAFTER, 
Major-General. 


On receipt of the above cablegram, Presi- 
dent McKinley directed me to go immedi- 
ately to Santiago and give such orders as 
commanding general of the army as might 
be required for its welfare and success. 


SINKING THE SPANISH FLEET 


The action of the troops and our fleet had 
rendered the harbor of Santiago untenable 
for the Spanish fleet. Without adding to 
the bitter controversy concerning that naval 
engagement, it is but just to say that Admi- 
ral Sampson was entitled to credit for the 
admirable disposition of the warships. He 
was at the same time responsible for sending 
the battleship Massachusetts and taking his 
flagship, the New York, away from the fleet, 
and would have been responsible had the 
absence of these ships been disastrous to our 
fleet when the enemy moved out at 9.35 
A. M., July 3d. Unfortunately for him, he 
was absent at Siboney on official duties, and 
although he made every effort, could not re- 
turn in time to take an important part in 
the engagement. The remainder of our fleet, 
however, under Commodore Schley, with 
great skill and valor met, fought, pursued, 
and destroyed the Spanish fleet. 





In their struggle for freedom the Cuban patriots often fought against fearful odds. When 3500 Spaniards 
started to the relief of Santiago they were opposed by 1000 Cubans, who engaged them in 
battle no less than thirty times before they reached the defenses of Santiago 
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Before leaving Washington, it was my 
purpose to land a sufficient force on the 
west side of the harbor of Santiago to en- 
filade the enemy’s line and take his position 
in reverse. I left Washington July 7th, 
reached Columbia, South: Carolina, on the 
8th, there took a special train for Charleston, 
arriving in time to board the fast steamer 
Yale, already loaded with 1500 troops, and 
with the steamer Columbia accompanying, 
arrived opposite the entrance of Santiago 
harbor on the morning of July 11th. The 
fleet, under command of Admiral Sampson, 
was then bombarding the Spanish position. 
Before reaching Santiago, I prepared the 
following note to Admiral Sampson and for- 
warded it to him by Captain Wise, com- 
mander of the Yale, immediately upon our 
arrival: 

Str: I desire to land troops from the Yale, Colum- 
bia, and Duchesse to the west of the Bay of Santiago 
harbor and follow them up with additional troops, 
moving east against the Spanish troops defending 
Santiago on the west. I will be glad if you can des- 
ignate the most available point for disembarking the 
troops and render all the assistance practicable to 
the troops as they move east. 

Very respectfully, 
NELSON A. MILEs, 
Major-General, Commanding. 

Admiral Sampson immediately came on 
board the Yale. I explained to him the pur- 
pose of my presence and told him that I 
desired the cooperation of the navy. He 
cordially acquiesced and offered every as- 
sistance of his fleet to cover the debarkation 
of the troops and also to enfilade the Span- 
ish position with the guns of the ships. 
When this arrangement had been concluded, 
I went on shore and opened communications 
with General Shafter. I asked him if he had 
sufficient troops on the east side of the har- 
bor of Santiago to maintain his position, and 
he replied that he had. I then gave direc- 
tions to General Garretson to disembark all 
the troops on the transports whenever he 
should receive orders. Having made all 
arrangements for an assault, I determined 
to give the Spanish general an opportunity 
to surrender and avoid, if possible, useless 
sacrifice of life. 

BULLETS 


YELLOW FEVER WORSE THAN 


On the following morning I rode from 
Siboney to the headquarters of General 
Shafter. After consulting with him, he sent, 
by my direction, a communication to Gen- 
eral Toral, saying that the commanding 
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general of the American army had arrived 
with reenforcements and desired to meet him 
between the lines at any time agreeable to 
him.. General Toral replied that he would 
see us at twelve o’clock the following day. 
That evening I learned that negotiations 
regarding a surrender had been pending, 
but that no definite conclusions had been 
reached. Before leaving Washington, I was 
aware of the fact that yellow fever had de- 
veloped among our troops. I now learned 
that it had spread so much that there were 
over a hundred cases, and the medical offi- 
cers were undecided as to the extent it might 
cripple the command. This was the most 
serious feature of the situation and im- 
pressed me with the importance of prompt 
action, and I so informed the authorities at 
Washington by cable, suggesting that it was 
a case where discretionary authority should 
be granted. 


THE DEMAND TO SURRENDER 


At the appointed time, accompanied by 
Brigadier-General J. C. Gilmore and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Marion P. Maus, of my 
staff, Major-General Shafter, two of his 
staff officers, and Major-General Wheeler 
and Lieutenant Wheeler, I met General 
Toral with two of his staff officers and an 
interpreter. After some conversation be- 
tween General Toral and General Shafter, 
I informed General Toral distinctly that 
when I had left Washington, six days before, 
it was the determination of my government 
that this portion of the Spanish army must 
either be destroyed or captured; that I was 
there with sufficient force to accomplish that 
object; and that if this was not the case any 
number of troops would be brought there as 
fast as steamers could convey them, if it 
took 50,000 men. I told him that we offered 
him liberal terms; namely, to return his 
troops to Spain. He said that under the 
Spanish law he was not permitted to sur- 
render as long as he had ammunition and 
food, and that he must maintain the honor 
of the Spanish.arms. My reply was that he 
had already accomplished that; that he 
must now surrender or take the conse- 
quences; and that I would give him until 
daylight the following morning to decide. 
He appealed for a longer time, saying it was 
impossible for him to communicate with his 
superiors, and upon his request I granted 
him until twelve o’clock noon. 

After thoroughly examining the entire 








position and riding along the trenches from 
right to left, I returned to General Shafter’s 
headquarters. Before reaching that 
point, I received the following cable- 
gram from Washington in reply to 
mine of the evening before: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 13, 1898. 
Mayor-GENERAL MILEs: 

You may accept surrender by granting 
parole to officers and men, the 
officers retaining their side 
arms. The officers and men 
after parole to return to 
Spain, the United States 
assisting. If not accepted, 
then assault, unless in 
your judgment an assault 
would fail. Consult 
with Sampson 
and pursue 
such course 





(ey 


The two flagships, the * Brooklyn” and 
ended with the complete destruction 
came out of the battle with 

caya’ was little more 


as to the assault as you jointly 

agree upon. Matter should be ae 
settled promptly. fs 
R. A. ALGER, 

Secretary of War. 


The rival commanders in the battle off 
Santiago, July 3, 1898—Admiral 
(then Commodore) Schley (top) 
and Admiral Cervera 


This left the matter entirely 
at my discretion—to accept 
surrender, order an assault, or 





Conacsi Nelson A. Miles, U.S.A. 


withhold the same. 
Admiral Sampson, again requesting him to 


the * Vizcaya, ° 
of the Spanish fleet 
hardly a scratch, but the “ Viz~- 
than scrap-iron 


I sent a teregram to 


be ready to cover the landing of the 
troops in accordance with our pre- 
vious arrangement, and fixing the 
time at twelve o’clock the follow- 
ing day. 

On the morning of July 14th, 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet was in 
position to cover the landing 
of the troops from the trans- 
ty ports, which were in the rear 
and in close proximity to the 

small harbor of Cabafias, 
about two and a 
half miles west 
from the en- 
trance of 






in the one-sided fight that 
The * Breoklyn™ 


the harbor of Santiago. 
|, The ground between the 
harbor of Cabafias and 
the right flank of General 
Shafter’s command on 
the north side of the Bay 
of Santiago, a distance 
of between six and seven 
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miles, had been occupied by a small force of 
Cuban troops, and it was my purpose to oc- 
cupy this ground with a strong body of in- 
fantry and with some twenty-four pieces of 
artillery where the latter could easily reach 
Morro Castle, as well as enfilade the Span- 
ish lines in front of General Lawton’s divis- 
ion. The Spanish commander was well 
aware of our designs, as the position and 
movements of the fleet had been in full 
view of the officers commanding his troops, 
and they had reported to him having seen 
fifty-seven vessels, some of them loaded with 
troops, menacing that part of his position. 

Before twelve o’clock on July 14th, the 
following letter was received from General 
Toral: 

SANTIAGO DE CuBaA, July 14, 1808. 
HoNoreED Sir: 

His Excellency, the General-in-Chief of the Army 
of the Island of Cuba, telegraphed from Havana 
yesterday at 7 P. M. the following: 

“Believing that business of such importance as the 
capitulation of that place should be known and de- 
cided by the government of His Majesty, I give you 
notice that I have sent the conditions of your tele- 
gram, asking an immediate answer and enabling you 
also to show this to the general of the American 
army to see if he will agree to await the answer of the 
government, which cannot be as soon as the time 
which he has decided, as communications by way of 
Bermuda are more slow than by Key West. In the 
meantime, Your Honor and the general of the 
American army may agree upon capitulation on the 
basis of repatriation.” 

I have the honor to transmit this to you, in case 
you may [consider] the foregoing satisfactory, that 
you may designate persons in representation of your- 
self, who, with those in my name, may agree to clauses 
of the capitulation upon the basis of the return to 
Spain, accepted already in the beginning by the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of this army. 

Awaiting a reply, I am 
Very respectfully, 

Your servant, 

; i ces . SE TORAL. 
General-in-Chief of the José Torat 
American forces. 

On meeting General Toral by appoint- 
ment at twelve o’clock that day, under a 
flag of truce, at the same place as before, he 
stated that he was prepared to surrender his 
command and that such action was ap- 
proved by Captain-General Blanco, who had 
authorized him to appoint commissioners 
to agree upon the clauses of capitulation, 
which he was prepared to do, but that before 
final action was taken it was proper that the 
government at Madrid should know and 
approve what was done. He said, however, 
that he was sure that the government would 
not fail to endorse his action. His manner 
was so sincere, and the language of General 





Blanco was so positive, that I felt no hesita- 
tion in accepting it in good faith, and stated 
that we would accept the surrender. Gen- 
eral Toral stated that he would surrender 
all the troops in the department of Santiago 
de Cuba, many of them from seventy to 
one hundred miles distant. This, to me, 
was a pleasant surprise. I regarded the 
surrender as an accomplished fact, and so 
cabled the Department at Washington. 


SPAIN PULLS DOWN HER FLAG 


The actual sufrender occurred on the 14th, 
but the formal and more spectacular sur- 
render did not occur until the 17th. There 
was some delay in the final capitulation, 
owing to the non-agreement at first between 
the two commissions as to the disposition of 
the small arms, but it was finally settled by 
leaving it to the decision of our government, 
upon the recommendation of our commis- 
sioners that they should be sent to Spain 
with the troops. . 

I left without delay, returning to General 
Shafter’s headquarters and thence to Sib- 
oney. While en route I becarne fully ap- 
prised of the condition of the troops at the 
fever hospitals, and realized the great need 
of immediate action to relieve the threatened 
danger of the whole command. I had 
already given directions, on the 11th of July, 
for the destruction of the infected habita- 
tions at Siboney and other places and now 
ordered the 24th Regiment (colored) of the 
United States Infantry to the yellow-fever 
hospitals to police the grounds, nurse the 
sick, and bury the dead, that entire regiment 
having volunteered to serve in the infected 
hospitals. I moved all the troops then on 
board transports toGuantanamo. My chief 
desire, after being sure of the surrender of 
the garrison at Santiago, was to relieve our 
troops as speedily as possible by getting 
them away from the trenches and malarial 
grounds upon which they were in camp. 


ON TO PORTO RICO! 


I was anxious to proceed as quickly as 
possible to the island of Porto Rico and so 
cabled the authorities in Washington. After 
some delay authority was granted, and I 
started from Guantanamo on July 21st with 
3415 infantry and artillery, together with 
two companies of engineers and one com- 
pany of the signal corps. The above num- 
ber included the men who were sick, of 
which there were nearly 100, which reduced 


DRAWN BY W. HERBERT DUNTON 


The landing of the American troops near Guanica, Porto Rico, July 25, 1898. The invaders were opposed by 
Spanish regulars, who were first shelled by the fleet and then driven from the place by the landing soldiers 
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our effective force to about 3300 men, and 
with that number I moved to'the island of 
Porto Rico, at that ‘time occupied by 8233 
Spanish regulars and 9107 volunteers. 

For several days I had been anxiously 
looking for the arrival of tugs, launches, and 
lighters that had been ordered from Wash- 
ington, Tampa, and Santiago, but none 
arrived prior to our departure; although I 
still hoped to meet them as we moved east 
through the Windward Passage, not one 
appeared. As all cablegrams concerning 
our landing-place had passed through for- 
eign cables, and as it was important to de- 
ceive the enemy (who I afterward learned 
was then marching to and entrenching the 
ground we had expected to occupy at Point 
Fajardo), the question of successfully dis- 
embarking the command became a serious 
one. I finally determined to find a safe 
harbor and capture the necessary appliances 
from the enemy. So much publicity had 
been given the enterprise that I decided to 
do what the enemy least expected, and in- 
stead of going to or making a demonstration 
at Point Fajardo, I decided to go direct to 
Gudnica. 

THE FIRST RAISING OF OUR FLAG 

We arrived off that point near daylight 
and entered the harbor July 25th. The 
guns of the Gloucester, Commander Wain- 
wright commanding, fired several shots at 
some Spanish troops on shore. The landing 
of the marines, sailors, and our troops im- 
mediately commenced, and after a short 
skirmish the Spanish troops were driven 
from the place. The flag of the United 
States was raised on the island by my staff 
officérs, General Gilmore and Colonels 
Maus, Gaskill, Black, and Whitney, who 
made a base of cartridge-boxes; and while 
the officers were distributing cartridges to 
the brave soldiers, the Stars and Stripes were 
waving the sovereignty of our great Repub- 
lic. 

In this movement, as in subsequent ones, 
I was ably and cordially assisted by the 
navy, which rendered valuable aid in dis- 
embarking the troops and supplies from the 
transports, using their steam-launches to 
tow the captured lighters loaded with men 
and animals from the transports to the 
shore. Ten lighters were captured at 
Guanica and seventy at Ponce. 

In the subsequent military operations in 
the interior, I found Captain Whitney’s 





knowledge of the country and the informa- 
tion gained by him in his perilous journey 
through Porto Rico to be in every respect 
accurate and valuable. 

At daylight on the 26th of July, with six 
companies of the 6th Massachusetts and 
one of the 6th Illinois, under command of 
Brigadier-General Garretson, an attack was 
made upon a strong force of Spaniards near 
Yauco, and after a spirited and decisive 
engagement the enemy was defeated and 
driven back, giving us possession of the rail- 
roads and the highways to the city of Ponce, 
and leaving them open for the march of 
General Henry’s command to that place. 


WE ARE HAILED AS LIBERATORS 


On the 27th of July, Major-General James 
H. Wilson arrived in the harbor of Gudnica 
with General Ernst’s brigade. The same 
day Commander Davis, of the Dixie, entered 
the port of Ponce and found that it was 
neither fortified nor mined. The next 
morning the fleet and transports with Gen- 
eral Wilson’s command moved into the 
harbor of Ponce. The troops disembarked 
and marched to the city, a distance of two 
miles, and we took formal possession of the 
city and adjacent country, the Spanish 
troops withdrawing on the military road to 
San Juan and our troops being pushed well 
forward in that direction. In the meantime 
General Henry’s command had been di- 
rected to move to Ponce, where he arrived 
shortly afterward, joining General Wilson’s 
command. The cable line was soon opened 
by Colonel Allen, and the telegraph system 
quickly reestablished by Major Reber. 

Before landing I was aware of the fact 
that there existed considerable disaffection 
among the people in the southern portion of 
the island, and as our force was so much 
inferior to the Spanish I deemed it advisable, 
if possible, to encourage this feeling, and also 
to impress the people of the island with the 
good intentions of the American forces. 

The day following the spirited engage- 
ments at Gudnica and Yauco, the villagers 
who had fled came back. Among the num- 
ber who crowded about our horses as we sat 
watching the movements of the troops and 
the return of the excited villagers, was a 
tall, slender, black-eyed, venerable-looking 
Porto-Rican, whom I observed coming close 
up tomy horse. Looking me full in the face 
with the most intense earnestness, he at- 
tracted my attention. I spoke to him 








The first raising of the Stars and 
Under cover of the guns of the 
General Miles’s staff made a base 


kindly and asked him what he 

wanted. He said in good 

English, ‘‘Is this General 

Miles?” and he repeated 

the question after being 

answered in the affirma- 
tive. I reassured him 
of the fact; when he 
took a letter which 
had been sewed inside 
his shirt, written on 
fine French notepaper 
in the Spanish language, 
and handed it to me, the 
translation of which is as 
follows: 

To THE CHIEF OF OPERATIONS OF 
THE INVADING ARMY OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION. 

Citizen: Not knowing exactly 
how I ought to guide myself in en- 
tering into a direct communication 
with your camp, I direct this to the Chief of Opera- 
tions to express to you my duty in these historical 
moments and that trust in the power of a strong con- 
science and in the valor of arms as they pertain to the 
great issues of liberty and of patriotism in this island. 
An absolute military censorship shuts out from the 
city the means of obtaining the news, and I wish that 
you and your companions may know the true feeling 
of our municipality. Here we wait with impatience 
American occupation that comes to break the chain 
that has been forged constantly during four cen- 


Richard Wainwright,who, incomman 
of the ** Gloucester,” covered the 
landing of the United States 


troops in Porto Rico you can count on the great 








Stripes in Porto Rico, July 25, 1898. 
“Gloucester, the troops landed, and 
of cartridge-boxes and ran up the flag 







turies of infamous spoliation, of 
torpid despotism, and shameful 
moral slavery. When the rud- 
ders of the American ships en- 
tered the waters of the coast 
of Guanica to bear to this 
country political revolu- 
tion, great confidence was 
born again, again was 
wakened the ideal of sleep- 

ing patriotism in our con- 
sciences, and the lullaby 

of perfidious promises 
which have never been 
fulfilled. An entire city, 
with the exception of those 
who live under the shadow of 
pretense and official immunity, 
is prepared to solemnize the 
glorious triumph of civilization 
and offer its blood asa holocaust 
q to such a grand proposition. Let 
this message bear to you notice 
that our municipal conscience 
does not sleep and wait. Here 
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masses who are prepared to 
second your gigantic strength. All the districts of 
this jurisdiction are prepared for combat. The dis- 
tricts of the city are also prepared. Men of intrepid 
heart surround me ready for the struggle. The only 
thing that prevents the manifestation of unity is the 
absolute need of the elements of war. On the other 
hand, we have already driven from the town our 
eternal enemies to the rights of Porto-Ricans. I do 
not wish to impose upon my ideas of patriotism the 
grave responsibility of directing my men upon the 
enemy without capacity to maintain the struggle. 
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In this moment of activity, may this communication 
serve to dispose you to embrace an opportunity to 
utilize the services that I offer. Before closing I 
wish to warn you that at the entrance to this city, on 
the roads of Adjuntas and Cafias, the Spanish gov- 
ernment is actively engaged in constructing several 
trenches to foolishly obstruct the march of the army 
of liherty, and they are concealing themselves in the 
small neighboring hills and difficult passes in the 
canyons in order to carry out this resistance. 

With many wishes for your health and much ap- 
preciation of the great triumph of America, I am 

Your humble servant, 
FELIX Mato BERNIER. 
July 26, 1898. (Ponce, P. R.) 


The above illustrates the sentiment of the 
people of Porto Rico, as well as the splendid 
patriotism and courage that would prompt 
a man to write such a letter and send it 
through the Spanish lines, knowing that 
death, if not torture, awaited him and the 
messenger that conveyed it in case of dis- 
covery. In fact, .the atrocities that had 
been perpetrated upon men holding such 
sentiments there would better have become 
tyrants of the dark ages than men of the 
nineteenth century. To such a people it 
was my pleasure to issue the following 
proclamation : 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Ponce, Porto Rico, July 28, 1898. 
To THE INHABITANTS OF Porto Rico: 

In the prosecution of the war against the kingdom 
of Spain by the people of the United States, in the 
cause of liberty, justice, and humanity, its military 
forces have come to occupy the island of Porto Rico. 
They come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired 
by a noble purpose to seek the enemies of our coun- 
try and yours, and to destroy and capture all who are 
in armed resistance. They bring you the fostering 
arm of a nation of free people, whose greatest power 
is in its justice and humanity to all those living 
within its fold. Hence the first effect of this occu- 
pation will. be the immediate release from your 
former political relations, and it is hoped a chcer- 
ful acceptance of the government of the United 
States. 

The chief object of the American military forces 
will be to overthrow the armed authority of Spain 
and to give to the people of your beautiful island the 
largest measure of liberty consistent with this mili- 
tary occupation. We have not come to make war 
upon the people of a country that for centuries has 
been oppressed, but on the contrary to bring protec- 
tion, not only to yourselves but to your property, to 
promote your prosperity and bestow upon you the 
immunities and blessings of the liberal institutions 
of our government. It is not our purpose to interfere 
with any existing laws and customs that are whole- 
some and beneficial to your people, so long as they 
conform to the rules of military administration of 
law and justice. 

This is not a war of devastation, but one to give 
to all within the control of its military and naval 





forces the advantages and blessings of enlightened 
civilization. 
Netson A. Mites, Major-General, 
Commanding the United States Army. 


This proclamation was most favorably 
endorsed by the press of the country. In 
fact, I think it received higher encomiums 
than any other one act of my life. 


THE END OF SPANISH RULE 


Reenforcements arrived under command 
of Generals Wilson, Brooke, Ernst, Hains, 
and Schwan. The latter made a very spir- 
ited and successful campaign against the 
scattered Spanish forces in the western por- 
tion of the island, while the troops under 
General Wilson captured or routed the 
Spanish troops in the central portion. In 
this the Pennsylvania regiment of Colonel 
Hulings was conspicuous, while the troops 
under Generals Brooke, Ernst, and Hains 
were actively engaged with or pursuing the 
enemy farther to the east at the time the 
protocol was signed and orders received to 
suspend military operations. 

The Spanish troops had been defeated or 
captured in six different engagements and 
driven from every position they had occupied 
up to that time. Only 6343 of our troops had 
been actually engaged, but they had inflicted 
a loss upon the enemy in killed, wounded, 
and captured of ten times their own losses, 
and success was the result of the strategy 
and skilful tactics of the generals and the 
splendid discipline and valor of the troops. 


WHAT THE MEN IN KHAKT DID 


The achievements ‘of our army, notwith- 
standing the embarrassments of its limited 
equipment and transportation, and the 
scandal of its corrupt food supply, were 
successful to a marked and unprecedented 
degree. In one hundred days it had added 
a chapter of glory to our history. The sons 
of the North, South, East, and West had, 
in one common cause for humanity, exhib- 
ited patriotism, heroism, and fortitude of 
the highest degree. The Spanish War was 
unique in many respects. The campaign 
was aggressive from start to finish. Nota 
single reverse or disaster occurred. Not 
a single soldier, gun, color, nor an inch of 
ground was captured by the enemy, which 
is unusual in the history of wars. Twelve 
million people were liberated from despot- 
ism and brought into the sunlight of liberty 
and independence. 
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After the capture of Porto Rico, I re- 
turned to my headquarters at Washington, 
as important military duties seemed to re- 
quire my presence there. -The government 
had nearly 300,000 men in service, and no 
enemy to oppose. I regarded it as of the 
first importance that this large 
force should be disbanded 
and the great ex- 
pense to the gov- 
ernment dis- 


-continued, with 
the least possible 
delay. Ibelieved 
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General Nelson A. Miles, U.S.. 
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Two men who were the hope of the Filipinos in their fight for independence. 
Mabini, exiled to Guam by the American authorities, was the soul of 
the insurrection against Spain, although he was helplessly paralyzed ; 
Aguinaldo was the leader of the revolutionary army, render~ 
ing efficient aid to the American forces and then turning 
against them. The top portrait is of Felix Bernier, who 
welcomed the American army to Porto Rico 


was signed and the treaty of peace confirmed 
between the two countries. I shall always 
regret that I did not go immediately to the 
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Philippine Islands, as I have always believed 
that from my experience in other campaigns 
and with other peoples under similar con- 
ditions, I could have prevented any serious 
controversy and certainly hostilities between 
the military forces of the United States and 
the millions of people of the archipelago. 
The people of the Philippine Islands had 
suffered the oppression of a foreign rule for 
three hundred years and were entitled to the 
sympathy of the world. With heroic efforts 
they had contended against their oppressors; 
they had produced statesmen and patriots of 
the highest order. Such men as José Rizal 
and Mabini will ever render the history of 
their race immortal. They had formed a 
government and framed a constitution 
copied afterourown. They had treated the 
thousands of prisoners they had captured so 
humanely that the Spanish government re- 
warded Aguinaldo with high honors. 


OUR LITTLE BROWN BROTHERS 


In 1902 I visited officially the Pacific 
coast, thoroughly examining and inspecting 
all the coast fortifications, and sailed from 
the Golden Gate on November ist, going 
to Honolulu, where I inspected the troops 
and the military conditions. From there 
I went to the island of Guam and made an 
inspection of that place. I found there 
Mabini, formerly secretary of state of the 
Philippine Republic, under a double guard 
of sentinels. He was brought out from his 
room in a man’s arms and placed in a chair, 
emaciated, crippled, totally paralyzed below 
the waist, yet mentally a giant. He spoke 
with great feeling of the misfortunes of his 
country and the oppression of his race. He 
said that he did not know why he was kept 
a prisoner on a remote island; that he could 
do the United States no harm and that the 
tomb was not afar. He had a benevolent 
face and an intellectual head, not unlike 
Abraham Lincoln’s. I urged his release, 
but was not able to effect it until my return 
to Washington. He died a few months 
later. 

In the Philippine Islands I found the con- 
dition of the troops excellent, as far as dis- 
cipline and equipment were concerned, but 
the intense heat was very severe upon all in 
the military service. I visited all the mili- 
tary stations of the archipelago. I re- 
ceived a number of complaints of unauthor- 
ized and unwarranted acts of the military 
toward prisoners in their hands in order to 


obtain information concerning arms, nuin- 
bers, and dispositions of the Filipino troops, 
and I issued rigid orders prohibiting such un- 
justifiable acts. I would rather that any 
official act of my life might be erased than 
to have omitted discharging a duty that was 
prompted by a sense of justice and humanity 
and to preserve the good name of our army. 

The Filipinos are a quiet, industrious, 
polite people. Many of the better class are 
college bred; and as for their qualifications 
for self-government, they have furnished 
men to exercise the duties of civil govern- 
ment in all the various positions from sec- 
retary of state, judges, governors of the 
principalities, presidents of the municipal 
governments down to the more subordinate 
positions, both before and since our occupa- 
tion, and in my judgment the sooner we allow 
them to establish a government that would 
be for their benefit as well as ours, both in 
close diplomatic and commercial interests, 
the sooner will we have the glory of having 
established the first republic in the Orient. 

From the Philippine Islands I went to 
Hongkong and Canton, and thence to Japan. 
From Nagasaki I went to Port Arthur, 
where I was received by Admiral Alexeieff, 
commanding the military and naval forces 
of Russia. He stated that he had 80,000 
men under his command at that time, and 
from my conversation with the Russian 
officers I concluded that they were anticipat- 
ing war with Japan. From there I went to 
Tientsin and Peking, where I was granted 
an audience by the empress dowager, whom 
I found to be a most interesting character. 


THE END OF MILITARY DAYS 


On leaving Peking I passed over northern 
China, Manchuria, via the Trans-Siberian 
road to Moscow and St. Petersburg. The 
journey in midwinter was one of the most 
interesting of my life, as it enabled me to 
compare that vast area of country, very 
sparsely settled, with our own Western 
country. 

On arriving at Paris, I received an invita- 
tion to visit England and was the guest of 
King Edward, whom I had met before and 
whom I regarded as one of the strongest, and 
most gracious, sovereigns of the world. 

I returned to Washington on the rst of 
February, 1903, and on August 8th retired 
from the command of the army, which I held 
in the highest regard, and to the service of 
which I have ever been devoted. 

































































James A. O’Gorman: 
Senator 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


IS very manner of gripping 
your hand takes hold upon 
your confidence. His grip 
speaks of the frankness and 

broad integrities which furnish its 
inspiration. His hand-shake is like 
a great truth. 

James Aloysius O’Gorman was 
born May 5, 1860, in the city of 
New York. His father was Thomas 
O’Gorman. There were poorer peo- 
ple than the O’Gormans; there were 
people—many—who were richer. 
As a boy, young O’Gorman went to 
the public schools. Then to the 
College of the City of New York. On 
the back of his school days he stud- 
ied law and issued forth a lawyer. 
That was in 1882. 

In his law practice—with no pedi- 
gree, no pocketbook, no banks to back 
him, no corporations to smooth the 
way—young Mr. O’Gorman fought for 
all he got. Still he went ever upward, never 
downward, and while he did not turn top- 
heavy with what gold his practice brought 
him, he grew in courage and wisdom; and— 
as a poor man’s lawyer—no one _ stood 
higher than ‘Counselor O’Gorman.” Those 
work-filled, semi-dollarless days were good 
for young Mr. O’Gorman. They taught him 
to say “‘No!”’—ever an excellent exercise. “No!” 
is the password to every victory in life. Only 
say “No!” often enough and you'll rule the 
world. 

Young Mr. O’Gorman, going into law, went 
also into politics. Everyone should go into poli- 
tics, and pull at worst his weight—by word of Mr. 
Roosevelt—upon the civic rope. So, too, thought 
young Mr. O’Gorman. It was well. Every “gen- 
tleman of the bar,” in the callow, unfledged days 
of his beginning, has much unoccupied time on his 
hands. Having no vices to engage him—if one 
except that handmaid of philosophy, tobacco— 
and urged perhaps by his Irish blood, which goes 
as naturally into the game as ever went setter 
afield, he began filling in his idleness with politics. 
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“In person Mr. O'Gorman is broad 


Being honest, the more young Mr. O’Gorman end thickendstreng. . .. His 
considered conditions, the more he distasted mien is grave, his attitude dig- 
them. Being Irish and, therefore, belligerent, nified and thoughtful” 
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coaxing 


ply his 


“He has a 
high carriage, 
as one held 
up by prides 
well founded” 





the more he distasted them the more he felt like 
making war. Predatory money and its creatures, 
the black-flag corporations, had’ for long been in 
New York city control. The community is and 
has ever been one easy of money conquest. 
Riches, huge riches, do two things. They give the 
rich man a grip on the voter; and they set him to 


and bribing and bullying government for 


legislation meant—however viciously—to multi- 


gold. Young Mr. O’Gorman, at the age 


of twenty-two, saw and knew these things of 
money; and so seeing and knowing, he lost no 
time in finding his place politically. He 
would be against money; he would be for 


mankind. To have gone with money would 
have been the easier way. And much the 
more profitable. Republics’ may be un- 
grateful, but money never is. Young Mr. 
O’Gorman was not dark to these matters. 

But he was twenty-two, and twenty- 

two is the age of sacrifice. 

When young Mr. O’Gorman went 
into law and politics, the New York 
city people—long ground upon a golden 
wheel — were getting ready to rebel 
against money and its robber rule in the 
town’s concerns. The so-called Henry 
George movement, fostered by the Father 
McGlynns and other honest radicals of 
that hour, was about to break. Young 
Mr. O’Gorman, studying what problems 
came under his eyes, was interested. He 
talked with Father McGlynn; he listened 
to Henry George. Their sincerity at- 
tracted him—that, and the sure justice 
of their cause. 
Since men in their natures must have two 
parties, just as planets in their natures must 
have two poles, New York city possessed 
two parties. But criminal money took 
charge of both, and gave to each a boss. 
Boss Platt was the boss of one party, 
Boss Croker of the other. Criminal 
money bossed the bosses. 

While in apparent opposition, the par- 
ties and the bosses never really disa- 
greed. It was as though one were on 
shipboard, with New York city the ship. 
The Republican party was the starboard 
watch, with Mate Platt in charge. The 
Democratic party was the port watch, 
with Mate Croker in charge. No matter 
which had the deck, the ship’s evil course 
was never altered. Back in the captain’s 
cabin sat criminal money. And by this 
precious arrangement, every political New 
York city thing, forward and aft, alow 
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The whole O'Gorman family—except those acquired by marriage. The 
junior senator from New York married at twenty-three, and 
now when his whole family comes home to dine 
they set the table for fourteen 


and aloft, was maintained exquisitely correct and corrupt. 
Henry George was too honest to acquiesce in the piracies 
which the others proposed, too brave to be kept down by 
threats. Hehadnoreverence for bosses, no fear of machines. 
He spent his time about the political decks, now with one 
watch, now with the other, and always preaching mutiny. 
Being a kind of Thomas Jefferson, with just a dash 
of Jack Cade, Mr. George was not only the particular 
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horror of criminal money, but also of that prim 
Brahman caste which would sooner respectably 
drown than be succored unseemly. These austere 
purple ones, of dignity and severe propriety, could 
not afford to be saved by any restless radical. Their 
burden was great, their bondage sore; but better the 
Pharaoh of criminal money and bricks without straw 
than take to the honest deserts with such a Moses! 
There were others, however—the common multi- 
tude—who did not go chained to such straitened 
ideas. These, being free, gave ear to Mr. George, 
exhorting mutiny. Of these was young Mr. O’Gor- 
man. They were eager 

to follow Mr. 
George, and 

said as 
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much. What they waited for was oppor- 
tunity. The latter came. 


New York city was booming along, eight 
knots to the hour, on her usual course of 
corruption, criminal money in the captain’s 
cabin, and a supple hand, boss-selected, at 
the City Hall wheel. The last thing appre- 
hended by criminal money, always dull of 
eye, was an honest shift in the weather. 

It was now and here the unexpected—to 
criminal money—happened. Mr. George, 
mutineer, upheld by young Mr. O’Gorman, 
Father McGlynn, and many other honest 
folk, offered himself for mayor. Boss Platt 
and Boss Croker consulted. They did not 
need an introduction; they had met before. 
Since it made no machine difference, Boss 
Platt and Boss Croker decided to unite upon 
a candidate for mayor against mutineer 
George. They named Abram S. Hewitt. 
Thus named, Mr. Hewitt was backed by 
criminal money, upheld by the papers, sus- 
tained by the Brahmans. Election day 
came. Horror! Mr. Hewitt was beaten, 
to the amazement of the Brahmans and 
criminal money, and the joy of the herd. 
With that crime, bald crime, was made to 
take the place of politics. The election was 
stolen. Mr. Hewitt was robbed into the 
mayorality. 

Young Mr. O’Gorman, ardent, as full of 
energy as a Corliss engine, had supported 
Mutineer George with all his strength. A 
year later he ran on the George ticket—still 
in the field against criminal money, Boss 
Platt with his Republican machine, and Boss 
Croker with the Tammany machine—for 
a city judgship. 

He was beaten. 

The George movement subsided. A 
handful of years went by. Boss Croker—it 
was part and parcel of his strategy thus to 
rid himself of a foe, young and strong and 
full of dangerous promise—named young 
Mr. O’Gorman for that city judgeship. 

This time he was elected. 

In 1900, Mr. O’Gorman was chosen for 
the supreme bench. His term as judge 
would not have ended until 1914, and it was 
from his place on the supreme bench that he 
was called to the Senate. They—the bosses 
and criminal money—had forgotten his radi- 














calisms, his honesties, his heart beating for 
the rights of men. Criminal money does not 
possess a strong memory, and even bosses 
forget. 
years on the bench that did it. 


It was those quiet, enforcedly quiet, 
Mr. O’Gor- 
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man hadn’t changed. Only the right pic- 
ture of him had faded from the minds of 
criminal money and the bosses. Ah, well! 
the cogged dice do not always fall awry, and 
honest folk win now and then by accident. 

Too late criminal money is beginning to 
revive its memory of Mr. O’Gorman. Its 
eyes, cloudy with grief, are opening to him 
as a senator. He believes in the people, and 
is for the election of senators by popular 
vote. He is not a Socialist, but he stands 
rock-like and moveless for parcels post and 
income tax. He is not a free-trader, but 
he raised his voice and gave his Senate 
vote for Canadian reciprocity and a down- 
ward revision of the tariff. Under no con- 
dition and upon no occasion, when the peo- 
ple ask for bread, will he favor giving them 
astone. In most, if not in all, of which posi- 


‘tions, he wrings the wincing withers of 


criminal money. 

It was the day following his election to 
the Senate that I called upon Mr. O’Gor- 
man. He met me in his library, books all 
about. What he said will give you a right 
impression of him. To my questionings, he 
spoke after this wise: 

“Tn my faith of politics,” said he, “I’m 
a Democrat. None the less, I consider 
a public rather than a party advantage, and 
have ever preferred an honest man to an 
honest platitude. Also, I have my own 
opinions as to what are the demands of the 
times. The honesty and morality of our 
republic rest with the masses of the peo- 
ple. To restore our government to the con- 
trol of the people, and keep it there, 
should be the present: function of the 
Democratic party. Recent investigations 
of the methods of high finance have un- 
covered the pretenses of powerful hypo- 
crites. It is our duty to wrest government 
from the grasp of those who, juggling with 
industry and money, have out of the toil of 
labor drained mighty fortunes through chan- 
nels of monopoly and privilege. We must 
teach criminal wealth to obey the laws. So 
should run our platform. Our candidates 
should be selected, not to gratify personal 
ambition, but to restore justice to the 
people.” 

Would you have a picture of Mr. O’Gor- 
man? He never hides, never skulks, never 
walks in the water to cover atrail. Hav- 
ing nothing to conceal, you are welcome 
to know both the most and the least of 
him. Possessing neither faith nor belief in 
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government by secrecy, he will 
tell you his principles, declare 
you his politics. It’s his nature. 
He could no more conceal a feel- 
ing than he could conceal smoke. 

In the O’Gorman atmosphere 

there is a carrying quality that 
brings you through without 
weariness. Mr. O’Gorman can 
talk or he can listen. His talk, 
when he does talk, is a dropping 
fire of humor, wisdom, epigram, 
satire, sympathy. Intellec- 
tually, he is broadly based. No 
winds may shake him, no ad- 
verse forces move. His powers 
grow with effort. His reserves 
are ever within call. With 
talents for concentration which 
habit has multiplied, he can 
focus his faculties upon a 
proposition with the inten- 
sity of a burning glass. 

Nature rooted and deep, 
Mr. O’Gorman remains cool 
in triumph, steady in defeat. 
He has seen the granite hard- 
ness of life; and yet it has 
not made him a cynic. His 
impulse is generous; he has 
no harshness without cause. 
He would soonerdo himself 
an injustice than be unjust 
to another, and he will in- 
vent excuses for folk who 
fail. He never persecutes. 
In his own fortunes he is 
hopeful. He holds with Confu- 
cius that honor consists not in 
never falling, but in rising every 
time you fall. You would 
trust him. You would 
make him execu- 
tor of your es- 
tate. You 
would know, as 
you lay dream- . 
ing down under 
the grass-roots, 
that your widow 
and children 
Were getting 
their own. 

The O’Gor- 
man sp 13i¢ is: ‘Thee ages of O'Gorman: the law student at twenty-one; the 
bold, confident, counselor at thirty; the senator of the United 
optimistic. Mr. States at fifty-one 
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~ the Bonaparte. 
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glad to see him. 

diplomacies. 
Crockett, when he would 
catch the calf, he knows enough 
to salt the cow. 
he is quick to read the lesson 
which opportunity stands ever 
ready to teach, his name will 
find its place, and hold its 
place, among the foremost 
upon the muster rolls of the 
hour. As 
George William Curtis of 
another eminent American, 
“He will be a figure, not 

a figurehead.” 

It is never the gun; it 
is the man behind the gun. 
In his place as senator 
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O’Gorman knows the world and the 
He sees through men as 
others see through panes of glass. 
He has his prides. 
his family, proud of his position, 
proud of his work. Why not? The 
measure of the man is the measure 
of the achievement. 
that makes the Spenser, the battlefield 
Otherwise, to borrow 
a figure from—I think—Macaulay, 
one might as well collect a roll of 
canvas and a box of colors, and 
call the two a Rubens. 

Mr. O’Gorman has the 
strength to maintain a war, 
the wisdom to conclude a 
peace. He has sentiment; and 
yet he would not hesitate to 
pull down a Bastile lest he kill 

the ivy on the walls. 
so weak as to believe that every 
shakes his hand is 


He is proud of 


It is the song 


He is not 


He has his 
Like Davy 


And, since 


said the late 


Mr. O’Gorman 
will become a 
force for good. 
Industrious 

to the point 

of overwork, 
book-fed to 

a degree, he 
is ever indom- 
itably the mas- 
ter of his sub- 
ject. Likewise, 
he possesses a 
lancet-like in- 
cisiveness 
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which goes to the heart of whatsoever en- 
gages him. And he can think like the 
thrust of a knife. 

Beyond all, above all, Mr. O’Gorman is 
honest. His honesty shines out upon you 
like a fire in a forest. Not only is Mr. 
O’Gorman honest, but he is as well a fight- 
ingman. The latter belongs with his Irish 
strain. The honest fighter is a world’s best 
hope. 

Mr. O’Gorman is so honest as to feel a 
sense of obligation to his day, and will not 
permit himself the luxury of idleness. There 
is a morality to his industry. He believes 
with Thoreau that to kill time is to wound 
eternity. Also, he clings to the practical, 
finding joy in accomplishment. His incli- 
nations aren’t forever walking a tightrope. 
He has room within himself to get around. 

Brow high, nose straight, beard stubborn, 
eye daring, mouth firm, jaw a good founda- 
tion for a face wherein enterprise, -original- 
ity, force, honesty, purpose, and a practical 
wit—which deals with the world on all fours 
—are strongly declared, I should call Mr. 
O’Gorman ambitious. He likes power, not 
to use badly, but to use. He is humane, 
and sympathizes with the under dog. His 
sympathy, too, is genuine. It is likewise 
conservative. There be folk, nose-led, of a 
warm recklessness, who, with best intentions, 
overturn a boat in efforts to bring it safe 
ashore. That is not the O’Gorman way. 

Not but what upon occasion a reckless 
headlongism may have its uses. Those who 
think most clearly, reason most coldly, are 
not always the truest ones, and the heart is 
often wiser than the head. There is such 
a thing as too much wisdom, too much jus- 
tice, just as too much fuel puts the fire out. 
That, also, is not the O'Gorman way. He 
believes in justice; but he likewise knows 
that mercy makes a good North Star. He 
will never be stern to the weak. He is not of 
that respectable brood who, careful to keep 
their Pecksniff place among our social and 
our civic best, are possessed of a sneaking 
lust for torture, and with the face of a Phari- 
see and the heart of a hangman delight to be 
cruel in the name of duty. 

In person Mr. O’Gorman is broad and 


. 
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thick and strong. He has a high carriage, 
as one held up by prides well founded. His 
mien is grave, his attitude dignified and 


thoughtful. Deep and sure, he knows men 
as sailors know a channel. And _ these 


attributes, added to even health, nerves 
of steel, and a kind of military courage, 
equip him to be preeminently a Senate 
power which will compel consideration from 
the strongest. 

While easy to convince, Mr. O’Gorman 
is in no degree credulous. He detects pre- 
tense, discovers intuitively the false. He is 
strong willed without being obstinate. He 
knows what he wants, why he wants it, how 
he means to get it. And, because he has 
met many men, he is catholic in his tolera- 
tions. There is nothing of the porcupine 
about him—no quills, no irritabilities. He 
will rush upon his work like a soldier upon 
a fortress; he will despise a coward, de- 
nounce a laggard. But there will be no 
jealousies, no peevish littlenesses. 

Sturdy, self-reliant, responsible only to 
the people, Mr. O’Gorman, as senator—it 
was his habit as a judge—will not give up 
the practice of doing his own thinking, com- 
ing to his own conclusions, picking his own 
paths. And he would advise you who read 
to do the same. He is afraid only of him 
whose wits have been halter-broken. He 
wants nothing to do with one whose intelli- 
gence shows the mark of the saddle. He 
delights in debate, in contradiction. It is 
for the good, he thinks, of everyone to come 
into mental collision with his fellows. And 
he is right. A man is so much like a match 
that he can’t burn by his own merits. He 
must scratch himself mentally against 
somebody else. Then he blazes directly. 

There, as he appeals to me, you have the 
Honorable James Aloysius O’Gorman, junior 
senator from New York. He was made for 
the Senate, the Senate for him. Unknown 
and dollarless at twenty-one, at fifty-one 
a senator! His story should claim the in- 
terest of young men. He shows in his ca- 
reer that opportunity is not dead in the land, 
and that courage, force, energy, honesty, and 
brains find still their true and honorable 


returns. 
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Frances Ring (right). leading woman, and Fay Wallace, who is 
Dorothy Welles in the play made from the earlier Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford stories, which has run 
for a year in New York. and will continue 
during the present sezson on the road 
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Fola LaFollette, the pretty daughter of the 

insurgent senator from Wisconsin, who 

played, during the past season, the role of 

the leading woman with Edmund Breese 
in “The Scarecrow ™ 


Exclusive portraits posed by Sarony, New York 





Frances Demarest, who, as Lulu, sang one of the most 

popular songs in “Madame Sherry.’ which ran to 

crowded and enthusiastic houses throughout the past 

season in New York. Miss Demarest will appear in a 
new opera some time this fall 
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Marthe Lenclue, a noted French 
beauty, who came to America to 
star in the Folies Bergere, but 
soon married a count who had 
followed her and returned home 
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Charlotte Ives, one of the younger 
stage favorites, who played an im- 


portant part last season with John 
Mason in “As a Man Thinks,” by 
Augustus Thomas 
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Lillian Graham, who was a member of the original company presenting 

“The Red Rose,” a musical comedy. Miss Graham is new to the American 

stage, although she isan American girl. Before her appearance in this 

country she had a long series of successes in Europe, where she appeared 
before many crowned heads 


Exclusive portraits posed by the Campbell Studios, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
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Kitty Gordon, who came to America to create the title réle in “Alma, Where 
Do You Live?” an adapted French vaudeville which had a long and success 
ful run in New York. 


Later Miss Gordon appeared in an American vaude- 
ville sketch and closed the season at the Winter Garden. 


She will next 
appear in Victor Herbert's new opera, “ The Enchantress” 


Exclusive portraits posed by White, New York 














DRAWN BY WILL FOSTER 


Senora Barrios began lightly to play on the piano the transposed Kiowa song, emphasizing the notes that 
represented the drum-beats. Strange as it may seem, the music translated itself into pure color 
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‘*Something new in detective stories’’—that’s what people are saying about this series of tales relating 
the exploits of Craig Kennedy, who fights cunning with science and confounds the cleverest criminal of 
them all. Each new story is becoming better than the last as Mr. Reeve warms up to the work of keeping 
his professor of criminal science the most notable fiction detective created during the last quarter-cen- 
tury. Here his experiences suggest a De Quincey tale—and that means an interesting half-hour for you 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of ‘The Silent Bullet,’ **The Deadly Lube,” “The Diamond Maker,’ “The Black Hand,” ete 


Illustrated by 


T was, I recall, at that period of the 
late unpleasantness in the little Cen- 
tral American republic of Vespuccia, 
when things looked darkest for Amer- 

ican investors, that I hurried home one 
evening to Kennedy, bursting with news. 

By way of explanation, I may add that 
during the rubber boom Kennedy had: in- 
vested in stock of a rubber company in 
Vespuccia, and that its value had been 
shrinking for some time with that elasticity 
which a rubber band shows when one party 
suddenly lets go hisend. Kennedy had been 
in danger of being snapped rather hard by 
the recoil, and I knew he had put in an 
order with his broker to sell and take his 
loss when a certain figure was reached. My 
news was a first ray of light in an otherwise 
dark situation, and I wanted to advise him 
to cancel the selling order and stick for a 
rise. 

Accordingly I hurried unceremoniously 
into our apartment with the words on my 
lips before I had fairly closed the door. 
“What do you think, Craig?” I shouted. 
“Tt is rumored that the revolutionists have 
captured half a million dollars from the 
government and are sending it to—” I 
stopped short. I had no idea that Kennedy 
had a client, and a girl, too. 

With a hastily mumbled apology I checked 
myself and backed out toward my own room. 
I may as well confess that I did not retreat 
very fast, however. Kennedy’s client was 
not only a girl, but a very pretty one, I 
found, as she turned her head quickly at 
my sudden entrance and betrayed a lively 
interest at the mentionof the revolution. 
She was a Latin-American, and the Latin- 
American type of feminine beauty is fas- 
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cinating—at least to me. I did not retreat 
very fast. 

As I hoped, Kennedy rose to the occasion. 
“Miss Guerrero,” he said, “let me intro- 
duce Mr. Jameson, who has helped me very 
much in solving some of my most difficult 
cases. Miss Guerrero’s father, Walter, is 
the owner of a plantation which sells its 
product to the company I am interested in.” 

She bowed graciously, but there was a 
moment of embarrassment until Kennedy 
came to the rescue. 

“T shall need Mr. Jameson in handling 
your case, Miss Guerrero,” he explained. 
“Would it be presuming to ask you to 
repeat to him briefly what you have already 
told me about the mysterious disappearance 
of your father? Perhaps some additional 
details will occur to you, things that you 
may consider trivial, but which, I assure 
you, may be of the utmost importance.” 

She assented, and in a low, tremulous, 
musical voice bravely went through her 
story. 

“We come,” she began, “my father and 
I—for my mother died when I was a little 
girl—we come from the northern part of 
Vespuccia, where foreign capitalists are 
much interested in the introduction of a 
new rubber plant. I am an only child and 
have been the constant companion of my 
father for years, ever since I could ride a 
pony, going with him about our hacienda 
and on business trips to Europe and the 
States. 

“T may as well say at the start, Mr. 
Jameson, that although my father is a large 
land-owner, he has very liberal political 
views and is deeply in sympathy with the 
revolution that is now going on in Vespuccia 
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In fact, we were forced to flee very early in 
the trouble, and as there seemed to be more 
need of his services here in New York than 
in any of the neighboring countries, we came 
here. So you see that if the revolution is 
not successful his estate will probably be 
confiscated and we shall be penniless. He 
is the agent—the head of the junta, I sup- 
pose you would call it—here in New York.” 

“Engaged in purchasing arms and am- 
munition,” put in Kennedy, as she paused, 
“and seeing that they are shipped safely to 
New Orleans as ‘agricultural machinery,’ 
where another agent receives them and 
attends to their safe transit across the Gulf.” 

She nodded and after a moment resumed: 
“There is quite a little colony of Vespuc- 
cians here in New York, both revolutionists 
and government supporters. I suppose that 
neither of you has any idea of the intriguing 
that is going on under the peaceful surface 
right here in your own city. But there is 
much of it, more than even I know or can 
tell you. Well, my father lately has been 
acting very queerly. There is a group who 
meet frequently at the home of a Sefiora 
Mendez—an insurrecto group, of course. I 
do not go, for they are all much older people 
than I. I know the sefiora well, but I—I 
prefer a different kind of person. My friends 
are younger and perhaps more radical, 
more in earnest about the future of Ves- 
puccia. 

‘For some weeks it has seemed to me that 
this Sefiora Mendez has had too much in- 
fluence over my father. He does not seem 
like the same man he used to be. Indeed, 
some of the junta who do not frequent the 
house of the sefiora have remarked it. He 
seems moody, works by starts, then will 
neglect his work entirely. Often T see him 
with his eyes closed, apparently sitting 
quietly, oblivious to the progress of the 
cause—the only cause now which can re- 
store us our estate. 

“The other day we lost an entire ship- 
ment of arms—the Secret Service captured 
them on the way from the warehouse on 
South Street to the steamer which was to 
take them to New Orleans. Only once 
before had it happened, when my father did 
not understand all the things to conceal. 
Then he was frantic for a week. But this 
time he seems not to care. Ah, sefiores,”’ 


she said, dropping her voice, “I fear there 
was some treachery there.” 
“Treachery?” I asked. 


“And have you 
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any suspicions who might have played 
informer? ” 

She hesitated. “I may as well tell you 
just what I suspect. I fear that the hold of 
Sefiora Mendez is somehow or other con- 
cerned with it all. I even have suspected 
that somehow she may be working in the 
pay of the government—that she is a vam- 
pire, living on the secrets of the group who 
so trust her. I suspect anything, everybody 
—that she is poisoning his mind, perhaps 
even whispering into his ear some siren 
proposal of amnesty and his estate again, if 
he will but do what she asks. My poor 
father—I must save him from himself if it 
is necessary. Argument has no effect with 
him. He merely answers that the sefiora 
is a talented and accomplished woman, and 
laughs a vacant laugh when I hint to him to 
beware. I hate her.” 

The fiery animosity of her dark eyes boded 
ill, I felt, for the sefiora. But it flashed over 
me that perhaps, after all, the sefiora was 
not a traitress, but had simply been schem- 
ing to win the heart and hence the hacienda 
of the great land-owner, when he came into 
possession of his estate if the revolution 
proved successful. 

“And finally,” she concluded, keeping 
back the tears by an heroic effort, “‘last 
night he left our apartment, promising to 
return early in the evening. It is now 
twenty-four hours, and I have heard not a 
word from him. It is the first time in my life 
that we have ever been separated so long.” 

“And you have no idea where he could 
have gone?” asked Craig. 

“Only what I have learned from Sefior 
Torreon, another member of the junta. 
Sefior Torreon said this morning that he left 
the home of Sefiora Mendez last night about 
ten o’clock in company with my father. He 
says they parted at the subway, as they 
lived on different branches of the road. 
Professor Kennedy,” she added, springing 
up and clasping her hands tightly in an 
appeal that was irresistible, “you know 
what steps to take to find him. I trust all 
to you—even the calling on the police, 
though I think it would be best if we could 
get along without them. Find my father, 
sehores, and when we come into our own 
again you shall not regret that you be- 
friended a lonely girl in a strange city, sur- 
rounded by intrigue and danger.” There 
were tears in her eyes as she stood swaying 
before us. 
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The tenseness of the appeal was broken 
by the sharp ringing of the telephone bell. 
Kennedy quickly took down the receiver. 

“Your maid wishes to speak to you,’’ he 
said, handing the telephone to her. 

Her face brightened with that nervous 
hope that springs in the human breast even 
in the blackest moments. ‘I told her if 
any message came for me she might find 
me here,”’ explained Miss Guerrero. “Yes, 
Juanita, what is it—a message for me?” 

My Spanish was not quite good enough 
to catch more than a word here and there 
in the low conversation, but I could guess 
from the haggard look which overspread her 
delicate face that the news was not encour- 
aging. '‘ 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘“‘this is terrible—terri- 
ble! What shall I do?. Why did I come 
here? I don’t believe it. I don’t believe it.” 

“Don’t believe what, Miss Guerrero?” 
asked Kennedy reassuringly. ‘Trust me.” 

“That he stole the money—oh, what am 
I saying? You must not look for him—you 
must forget that I have been here. No, I 
don’t believe it.” 

“What money?” asked Kennedy, dis- 
regarding her appeal to drop the case. 
‘““Remember, it may be better that we should 
know it now than the police later. We will 
respect your confidence.” 

“The junta had been notified a few days 
ago, they say, that a large sum—five hun- 
dred thousand silver dollars—had been cap- 
tured from the government and was on its 
way to New York to be melted up as bullion 
at the sub-treasury,” she answered, re- 
peating what she had heard over the tele- 
phone as if in a dream. “Mr. Jameson 
referred to the rumor when he came in. I 
was interested, for I did not know the 
public had heard of it yet. The junta has 
just announced that the money is missing. 
As soon as the ship docked in Brooklyn 
this morning an agent appeared with the 
proper credentials from my father and a 
guard, and they took the money away. It 
has not been heard of since—and they have 
no word from my father.” 

Her face was blanched as she realized 
what the situation was. Here she was, 
setting people to run down her own father, 
if the suspicions of the other members of the 
junta were to be credited. 

‘““You—you do not think my father—stole 
the money?” she faltered pitifully. “Say 
you do not think so.” 
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“T think nothing yet,” replied Kennedy 
in an even voice. ‘The first thing to do is 
to find him—before the detectives of the 
junta do so.” 

I felt a tinge—I must confess it—of 
jealousy as Kennedy stood beside her, 
clasping her hand in both of his and gazing 
earnestly down into the rich flush that now 
spread over her olive cheeks. 

“Miss Guerrero,” he said, “you may 
trust me implicitly. If your father is 
alive I will do all that a man can do to find 
him. Let me act—for the best. And,” he 
added, wheeling quickly toward me, “I 
know Mr. Jameson will do likewise.” 

I was pulled two ways at once. I be- 
lieved in Miss Guerrero, and yet the flight 
of her father and the removal of the bullion 
—swallowed up, as it were, instantly, with- 
out so much as a trace in New York—looked 
very black for him. And yet, as she placed 
her small hand tremblingly in mine to say 
good-by, she won another knight to go forth 
and fight her battle for her, nor do I think 
that I am more than ordinarily susceptible, 
either. 

When she had gone, I looked hopelessly 
at Kennedy. How could we find a missing 
man in a city of four million people, find 
him without the aid of the police—perhaps 
before the police could themselves find him? 

Kennedy seemed to appreciate my per- 
plexity as though he read my thoughts. 
“The first thing to do is to locate this Sefior 
Torreon from whom the first information 
came,” he remarked as we left the apart- 
ment. ‘“‘Miss Guerrero told me that he 
might possibly be found in an obscure 
boarding-house in the Bronx where several 
members of the junta live. Let us try, 
anyway.” 

Fortune favored us to the extent that we 
did find Torreon at the address given. He 
made no effort to evade us, though I noted 
that he was an unprepossessing-looking man 
undersized and a trifle over-stout, with 
an eye that never met yours as you talked 
with him. Whether it was that he was 
concealing something, or whether he was 
merely fearful that we might after all be 
United States Secret Service men, or 
whether it was simply a lack of command of 
English, he was uncommonly uncommuni- 
cative at first. He repeated sullenly the 
details of the disappearance of Guerrero, 
just as we had already heard them. 

““And you simply bade him good-by as 
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you got on a subway train and that is 
the last you ever saw of him?” repeated 
Kennedy. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Did he seem to be worried, to have any- 
thing on his mind, to act queerly in any 
way?” asked Kennedy keenly. 

“No,” came the monosyllabic reply, and 
there was just that shade of hesitation about 
it that made me wish we had the apparatus 
we used in the Bond case for registering 
association time. Kennedy noticed it, and 
purposely dropped the line of inquiry in 
order not to excite Torreon’s suspicion. 

“T understand no word has been received 
from him at the headquarters on South 
Street to-day,” queried Kennedy. 

“None,” replied Torreon sharply. 

“And you have no idea where he could 
have gone after you left him last night?” 

“No, sefior, none.” 

This answer was given, I thought, with 
suspicious quickness. 

“You do not think that he could be con- 
cealed by Sefiora Mendez, then?” asked 
Kennedy quietly. 

The little man jumped forward with his 
eyes flashing. “No,” he hissed, checking 
this show of feeling as quickly as he could. 

“Well, then,” observed Kennedy, rising 
slowly, “I see nothing to do but to notify the 
police and have a general alarm sent out.” 

The fire died in the eyes of Torreon. ‘Do 
not do that, sefior,” he exclaimed. ‘Wait 
at least one day more. Perhaps he will 
appear. Perhaps he has only gone up to 
Bridgeport to see about some arms and 
cartridges—who can tell? No, sir, do not 
call in the police, I beg you—not yet. I 
myself will search for him. It may be I can 
get some word, some clue. If I can I will 
notify Miss Guerrero immediately.” 

Kennedy turned suddenly. “Torreon,” 
he flashed quickly, ‘“what do you suspect 
about that shipment of half a million silver 
dollars? Where did it go after it left the 
wharf?” 

Torreon kept his composure admirably. 
An enigma of a smile flitted over his mobile 
features as he shrugged his shoulders. 
“Ah,” he said simply, “then you have heard 
that the money is missing? Perhaps Guer- 
rero has not gone to Bridgeport, after all!” 

“On condition that I do not notify the 
police—yet—will you ‘take us to visit 
Sefora Mendez, and let us learn from her 
what she knows of this strange case?”’ 





Torreon was plainly cornered. He sat for 
a moment biting his nails nervously and 
fidgeting in his chair. “It shall be as you 
wish,”’ he assented at length. 

“We are to go,” continued Kennedy, 
“merely as friends of yours, you under- 
stand? I want to ask questions in my own 
way, and you are not to—” 

“Yes, yes,” he agreed. “Wait. I will 
tell her we are coming,” and he reached for 
the telephone. 

“No,” interrupted Kennedy. “TI prefer 
to go with you unexpected. Put down the 
telephone. Otherwise I may as well notify 
my friend Inspector O’Connor of the Cen- 
tral Office and go up with him.” 

Torreon let the receiver fall back in its 
socket, and I caught just a glimpse of the 
look of hate and suspicion which crossed his 
face as he turned toward Kennedy. When he 
spoke it was as suavely as if he himself were 
the one who had planned this little excursion. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” he said, leading 
the way out to the cross-town surface cars. 

Sefiora Mendez received us politely, and 
we were ushered into a large music-room in 
her apartment. There were several people 
there already. They were seated in easy 
chairs about the room. One lady was play- 
ing on the piano as we entered. It was a 
curious composition—very rhythmic, with 
a peculiar thread of monotonous melody 
running through it. 

The playing ceased, and all eyes were 
fixed on us. Kennedy kept very close to 
Torreon, apparently for the purpose of 
frustrating any attempt at a whispered 
conversation with the sefiora. 

The guests rose and with courtly polite- 
ness bowed as Sefiora Mendez presented 
two friends of Sefor Torreon, Sefior Ken- 
nedy and Sefior Jameson. We were intro- 
duced in turn to Sefior and Sefiora Alvardo, 
Sefor Gonzales, Sefiorita Reyes, and the 
player, Sefiora Barrios. 

It was a peculiar situation, and for want 
of something better to say I commented on 
the curious character of the music we had 
overheard as we entered. 

The sefiora smiled, and was about to 
speak when a servant entered, bearing a 
tray full of little cups with a steaming 
liquid, and in a silver dish some curious, 
round, brown, disk-like buttons, about an 
inch in diameter and perhaps a quarter of 
an inch thick. Torreon motioned franti- 
cally to the servant to withdraw, but Ken- 
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nedy was too quick for him. In- 
terposing himself between Torreon 
and the servant, he made way 
for her to enter. 

“You were speaking of the 
music,” replied Sefiora Mendez to 
me in rich, full tones. ‘‘ Yes, it is 
very curious. It is a song of the 
Kiowa Indians of New Mexico 
which Senora Barrios has en- 
deavored to set to music so that 
it can be rendered on the piano. 
Sefiora Barrios and myself fled 
from Vespuccia to Mexico at the 
start of our revolution, and when 
the Mexican government ordered 
us to leave on account of our 
political activity we merely 
crossed the line to the United 
States, in New Mexico. It was 
there that we ran across this very 
curious discovery. The monoto- 
nous beat of that melody you heard 
is supposed to represent the beat- 
ing of the tom-toms of the Indians 
during their mescal rites. Weare 
having a mescal evening here, 
whiling away the hours of exile 
from our native Vespuccia.” 

““Mescal?”’ I repeated blankly 
at first, then feeling a nudge from 
Kennedy, I added hastily: ‘‘Oh, 
yes, to be sure. I think I have 
heard of it. It’s a Mexican drink, 
is it not? I have never had the 
pleasure of tasting it or of tast- 
ing that other drink, pulque— 
poolkay—did I get the accent 
right?” 

I felt another, sharper nudge 
from Kennedy, and knew that I 
had only made matters worse. 
“Mr. Jameson,” he hastened to 
remark, “‘confounds this mescal 
of the Indians with the drink of 
the same name that is common 
in Mexico.” 

“Oh,” she laughed, to my great 
relief, ‘‘but this mescal is some- 
thing quite different. The Mexi- 
can drink mescal is made from 
the maguey-plant, and isa fright- 
fully horrid thing that sends the 
peon out of his senses and makes 
him violent. Mescal as I mean 
it is a little shrub, a god, a cult. 
a religion.” 
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“Perhaps this is some word about my father at last,” mur- 
mured Miss Guerrero, as she nervously hurried to the tele- 
phone. In an instant her face was drawn and pale, and the 
receiver fell clattering to the hardwood floor from her 
nerveless fingers. “He is dead!” she gasped as she 
swayed backward and I caught her 
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“Ves,” assented Kennedy; “discovered 
by those same Kiowa Indians, was it not?” 

“Perhaps,” she admitted, raising her 
beautiful shoulders in polite deprecation. 
“The mescal religion, we found, has spread 
very largely in New Mexico and Arizona 
among the Indians, and with the removal 
of the Kiowas to the Indian reservation it 
has been adopted by other tribes—even, I 
have heard, as far north as the Canadian 
border.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Kennedy. ‘I under- 
stood that the United States government 
had forbidden the importation of the mescal 
plant and its sale to the Indians under 
severe penalties.” 

“Tt has, sir,” interposed Alvardo, who 
had joined us, “but still the mescal cult 
grows secretly. For my part, I think it 
might be more wise for your authorities to 
look to the whiskey and beer that un- 
scrupulous persons are selling. Sefior 
Jameson,” he added, turning to me, “will 
you join us in a little cup of this artificial 
paradise, as one of your English writers— 
Havelock Ellis, I think—has appropriately 
called it?” 

I glanced dubiously at Kennedy as 
Sefiora Mendez took one of the little but- 
tons out of the silver tray. Carefully par- 
ing the fuzzy tuft of hairs off the top of it 
—it looked to me very much like the tip 
of a cactus plant, which, indeed, it was—she 
rolled it into a little pellet and placed it in 
her mouth, chewing it slowly like a piece 
of chicle. ; 

“Watch me; do just as I do,” whispered 
Kennedy to me at a moment when no one 
was looking. 

The servant advanced toward us with 
the tray. 

“The mescal plant,” explained Alvardo, 
pointing at the little disks, “grows precisely 
like these little buttons which you see here. 
It is a species of cactus which rises only half 
an inch or so from the ground. The stem is 
surrounded by a clump of blunt leaves 
which give it its button shape, and on the 
top you will see still the tuft of filaments, 
like a cactus. It grows in the rocky soil in 
many places in the state of Jalisco, though 
only recently has it become known toscience. 
The Indians, when they go out to gather it, 
simply lop off these little ends as they peep 
above the earth, dry them, keep what they 
wish for their own use, and sell the rest for 
what is to them a fabulous sum. Some 





people chew the buttons, while a few have 
lately tried making an infusion or tea out of 
them. Perhaps to a begiuner I had better 
recommend the infusion.” 

I had scarcely swallowed the bitter, almost 
nauseous decoction than I began to feel my 
heart action slowing up and my pulse beat- 
ing fuller and stronger. The pupils of my 
eyes expanded as with a dose of belladonna; 
at least, I could see that Kennedy’s did, 
and so mine must have done the same. 

I seemed to feel an elated sense of superi- 
ority—really I almost began to feel that it 
was I, not Kennedy, who counted most in 
this investigation. I have since learned that 
this is the common experience of mescal- 
users, this sense of elation; but the feeling 
of physical energy and intellectual power 
soon wore off, and I found myself glad to re- 
cline in my easy chair, as the rest did, in 
silent indolence. 

Still, the display that followed for an en- 
chanted hour or so was such as [I find it 
hopeless to describe in language which shall 
convey to others the beauty and splendor 
of what I saw. 

I picked up a book lying on the table be- 
fore me. A pale blue-violet shadow floated 
across the page before me, leaving an after- 
image of pure color that was indescribable. 
I laid down the book and closed my eyes. 
A confused riot of images and colors like a 
kaleidoscope crowded before me, at first 
indistinct, but, as I gazed with closed eyes, 
more and more definite. Golden and red 
and green jewels seemed to riot before me. 
I bathed my hands in inconceivable riches 
of beauty such as no art-glass worker has 
ever produced. All discomfort ceased. I 
had no desire to sleep—in fact, was hyper- 
sensitive. But it was a real effort to open 
my eyes; to tear myself away from the 
fascinating visions of shapes and colors. 

At last I did open my eyes to gaze at the 
gas-jets of the chandelier as they flickered. 
They seemed to send out waves, expanding 
and contracting, waves of color. The 
shadows of the room were highly colored and 
constantly changing as the light changed. 

Sefiora Barrios began lightly to play on 
the piano the transposed Kiowa song, em- 
phasizing the notes that represented the 
drum-beats. Strange as it may seem, the 
music translated itself into pure color—and 
the rhythmic beating of the time seemed to 
aid the process. I thought of the untutored 
Indians as they sat in groups about the 
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flickering camp-fire while others beat the 
tom-toms and droned the curious melody. 
What were the visions of the red man, I 
wondered, as he chewed his mescal button 
and the medicine man prayed to Hikori, the 
cactus god, to grant a “beautiful intoxi- 
cation”? 

Under the gas-lights of the chandelier 
hung a cluster of electric light bulbs which 
added to the flood of golden effulgence that 
bathed the room and all things in it. I 
gazed next intently at the electric lights. 
They became the sun itself in their steadi- 
ness, until I had to turn away my head and 
close my eyes. Even then the image per- 
sisted—I saw the golden sands of Newport, 
only they were blazing with glory as if they 
were veritable diamond dust. I saw the 
waves, of incomparable blue, rolling up on 
the shore. A vague perfume was wafted on 
the air. I was in an orgy of vision. Yet 
there was no stage of maudlin emotion. It 
was at least elevating. 

Kennedy’s experiences as he related them 
to me afterward were similar, though suffi- 
ciently varied to be interesting. His visions 
took the forms of animals—a Cheshire cat, 
like that in “Alice in Wonderland,” with 
merely a grin that faded away, changing 
into a lynx which in turn disappeared, fol- 
lowed by an unknown creature with short 
nose and pointed ears, then tortoises and 
guinea-pigs, a perfectly unrelated succession 
of beasts. When the playing began a 
beautiful panorama unfolded before him— 
the regular notes in the music enhancing the 
beauty and changes in the scenes, which he 
described as a most wonderful kinetoscopic 
display. 

In fact, only De Quincey or Bayard 
Taylor or Poe could have done justice to the 
thrilling effects of the drug, and not even 
they unless an amanuensis had been seated 
by them to take down what they dictated, 
for I defy anyone to remember anything but 
a fraction of the rapid march of changes 
under its influence. Indeed, in observing 
its action I almost forgot for the time being 
the purpose of our visit, so fascinated was I. 
The music ceased, but not the visions. 

Sefiora Mendez advanced toward us. 
The spangles on her net dress seemed to give 
her a fairy-like appearance; she seemed to 
float over the carpet like a glowing, fleecy, 
white cloud over a rainbow-tinted sky. 

Kennedy, however, had not for an instant 
forgotten what we were there for, and his 
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attention recalled mine. I was surprised to 
see that when I made the effort I could talk 
and think quite as rationally as ever, though 
the wildest pranks were going on in my mind 
and vision. Kennedy did not beat about in 
putting his question, evidently counting on 
the surprise to extract the truth. 

“What time did Sefior Guerrero leave 
last night?” 

The question came so suddenly that she 
had no time to think of a reply that would 
conceal anything she might otherwise have 
wished to conceal. 

“About ten o’clock,’’ she answered, then 
instantly was on her guard, for Torreon had 
caught her eye. 

“And you have no idea where he went?”’ 
asked Kennedy. 

“None, unless he went home,” she replied 
guardedly. 

I did not at the time notice the signifi- 
cance of her prompt response to Torreon’s 
warning. I did not notice, as did Kennedy, 
the smile that spread over Torreon’s fea- 
tures. The music had started again, and I 
was oblivious to all but the riot of color. 

Again the servant entered. She seemed 
clothed in a halo of light and color, every 
fold of her dress radiating the most delicate 
tones. Yet there was nothing voluptuous or 
sensual about it. I was raised above earthly 
things. Men and women were no longer men 
and women—they were brilliant creatures 
of whom I was one. It was sensuous, but 
not sensual. I looked at my own clothes. 
My every-day suit was idealized. My hands 
were surrounded by a glow of red fire that 
made me feel that they must be the hands 
of a divinity. I noticed them as I reached 
forward toward the tray of little cups. 

There swam into my line of vision another 
such hand. It laid itself on my arm. A 
voice sang in my ear softly: 

“No, Walter, we have had enough. 
Come, let us go. This is not like any other 
known drug—not even the famous Cannabis 
indica, hasheesh. Let us go as soon as we 
politely can. I have found out what I 
wanted to know. Guerrero is not here.” 

We rose shortly and excused ourselves 
and, with. general regrets in which all but 
Torreon joined, were bowed out with the 
same courtly politeness with which we had 
been received. 

As we left the house, the return to the 
world was quick. It was like coming out 
from the matinée and seeing the crowds on 
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the street. They, not the matinée, were 
unreal for the moment. But, strange to 
say, I found, one felt no depression as a re- 
sult of the-mescal intoxication. 

“What is it about mescal that produces 
such results?” I asked. 

“The alkaloids,” replied Kennedy as we 
walked slowly along. ‘“‘Mescal was first 
brought to the attention of scientists by ex- 
plorers employed by our bureau of ethnol- 
ogy. Dr. Weir Mitchell and Dr. Harvey 
Wiley and several German scientists have 
investigated it since then. It is well known 
that it contains half a dozen alkaloids and 
resins of curious and little-investigated 
nature. I can’t recall even the names of 
them offhand, but I have them in my 
laboratory.” 

As the effect of the mescal began to wear 
off in the fresh air, I found myself in a 
peculiar questioning state. What had we 
gained by our visit? Looking calmly at it, 
I could not help but ask myself why both 
Torreon and Sefiora Mendez had acted as if 
they were concealing something about the 
whereabouts of Guerrero. Was she a spy? 
Did she know anything about the loss of the 
half-million dollars? 

Of one thing I was certain. Torreon was 
an ardent admirer of the beautiful sefiora, 
equally ardent with Guerrero. Was he 
simply a jealous suitor, angry at his rival, 
and now glad that he was out of the way? 
Where had Guerrero gone? The question 
was still unanswered. 

Absorbed in these reveries, I did not 
notice particularly where Kennedy was 
hurrying me. In fact, finding no plausible 
answer to my speculations and knowing 
that it was useless to question Kennedy at 
this stage of his inquiry, I did not for the 
moment care where we went. 

We entered one of the fine apartments on 
the drive and rode up in the elevator. A 
door opened and, with a start, I found my- 
self in the presence of Miss Guerrero again. 
The questioning look on her face recalled the 
object of our search, and its ill success so far. 
Why had Kennedy come back with so little 
to report? 

“Have you heard anything?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Not directly,” replied Kennedy. “But 
I have a clue, at least. I believe that 
Torreon knows where your father is and will 
let you know any moment now. It is to 
his interest to clear himself before this 


scandal about the money becomes generally 
known. Would you allow me to search 
through your father’s desk?” 

For some moments Kennedy rummaged 
through the drawers and _pigeonholes, 
silently. 

“Where does the junta keep its arms 
stored—not in the meeting-place on South 
Street does it?” asked Kennedy at length. 

“Not exactly; that would be a little too 
risky,” she replied. ‘I believe they have a 
loft above the office, hired in some one else’s 
name and not connected with the place 
down-stairs at all. My father and Sefior 
Torreon are the only ones who have the 
keys. Why do you ask?” 

“T ask,” replied Craig, “because I was 
wondering whether there might not be some- 
thing that would take him down to South 
Street last night. It is the only place I can 
think of his going to at such a late hour, 
unless he has gone out of town. If we do 
not hear from Torreon soon J think I will 
try what I can find down there. Ah, what 
is this?” 

Kennedy drew forth a little silver box and 
opened it. Inside reposed a dozen mescal 
buttons. 

We both looked quickly at Miss Guerrero, 
but it was quite evident that she was un- 
acquainted with them. 

She was about to ask what Kennedy had 
found when the telephone rang and the maid 
announced that Miss Guerrero was wanted 
by Sefior Torreon. ' 

A smile of gratification flitted over Ken- 
nedy’s face as he leaned over to me and whis- 


’ pered: “It is evident that Torreon is anxious 


to clear himself. I’ll wager he has done some 
rapid hustling since we left him.” 

“Perhaps this is some word about my 
father at last,’ murmured Miss Guerrero as 
she nervously hurried to the telephone, and 
answered. ‘Yes, this is Seforita Guerrero, 
Sefior Torreon. You are at the office of the 
junta? Yes, yes, you have word from my 
father—you went down there to-night ex- 
pecting some guns to be delivered?—and you 
found him there—up-stairs in the loft—ill, 
did you say?—unconscious? ”” 

In an instant her face was drawn and pale, 
and the receiver fell clattering to the hard- 
wood floor from her nerveless fingers. 

“He is dead!” she gasped as she swayed 
backward and I caught her. With Kenne- 
dy’s help I carried her, limp and un- 
conscious, across the room, and placed her 








“My God, man, but he was dead!" exclaimed the surgeon. 


“I know it. His heart was stopped and 


his lungs collapsed“ 


in a deep armchair. I stood at her side, but 
for the moment could only look on helplessly, 


blankly at the now stony beauty of her face. 

“Some water, Juanita, quick!’’ I cried as 
soon as I had recovered from the shock. 
“Have you any smelling-salts or anything 
of that sort? Perhaps you can find a little 
brandy. Hurry.” 

While we were making her comfortable 
the telephone continued to tinkle. 


“This is Kennedy,” I heard Craig say, 
as Juanita came hurrying in with water, 
smelling-salts, and brandy. ‘You fool. 
She fainted. Why couldn’t you break it to 
her gently? What’s that address on South 
Street? You found him over the junta 
meeting-place in a loft? Yes, I understand. 
What were you doing down there? You 
went down expecting a shipment of arms 
and saw a light overhead—I see—and 
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suspecting something you entered with a i 


policeman. You heard him move across the 
floor above and fall heavily? All right. 
Some one will be down directly. Ambulance 
surgeon has tried everything, you say? No 
heart action, no breathing? Sure? Very 
well. Let the body remain just where it is 
until I get down. Oh, wait. How long ago 
did it happen? Fifteen minutes? All right. 
Good-by.”’ 

Such restoratives as we had found we 
applied faithfully. At last we were re- 
warded by the first flutter of an eyelid. 
Then Miss Guerrero gazed wildly about. 

“He is dead,” she moaned. ‘They have 
killed him. I know it. My father is dead.” 
Over and over she repeated: “He is dead. 
I shall never see him again.” 

Vainly I tried to soothe her. What was 
there to say? There could be no doubt 
about it. Torreon must have gone down 
directly after we left Sefiora Mendez. He 
had seen a light in the loft, had entered with 
a policeman—as a witness, he had told 
Craig over the telephone—had heard Guer- 
rero fall, and’ had sent for the ambulance. 
How long Guerrero had been there he did 
not know, for while members of the junta 
had been coming and going all day in the 
office below none had gone up into the 
locked loft. 

Kennedy with rare skill calmed Miss 
Guerrero’s dry-eyed hysteria into a gentle 
rain of tears which relieved her overwrought 
feelings. We silently withdrew, leaving the 
two women, mistress and servant, weeping. 

“Craig,’”’ I asked when we had gained the 
street, “what do you make of it? We must 
lose no time. Arrest this Mendez woman 
before she has a chance to escape.” 

“Not so fast, Walter,” he cautioned as 
we spun along in a taxicab. ‘Our case isn’t 
very complete against anybody yet.” 

“But it looks black for Guerrero,” I ad- 
mitted. ‘Dead men tell no tales even to 
clear themselves.”’ 

“Tt all depends on speed now,” he an- 
swered laconically. 

We had reached the university, which was 
only a few blocks away, and Craig dashed 
into his laboratory while I settled with the 
driver. He reappeared almost instantly 
with some bulky apparatus under his arm, 
and we more than ran from the building to 
the near-by subway station. Fortunately 
there was an express just pulling in, as we 
tumbled down the steps. 


To one who knows South Street as 
merely a river-front street whose glory of 
other days has long since departed, where 
an antiquated horse-car now ambles slowly 
up-town, and trucks and carts all day long 
are in a perpetual jam, it is peculiarly, un- 
interesting by day, and peculiarly deserted 
and vicious by night. But there is another 
fascination about South Street. Perhaps 
there has never been a revolution in Latin 
America which has not in some way or other 
been connected with this street, whence 
hundreds of filibustering expeditions have 
started. Whenever a dictator is to be over- 
thrown, or half a dozen chocolate-skinned 
generals in the Caribbean become’ dis- 
satisfied with their portions of gold lace, the 
arms- and ammunition-dealers of South 
Street can give, if they choose, an advance 
scenario of the whole tragedy or comic opera, 
as the case may be. Real war or opera- 
bouffe, it is all grist for the mills of these 
close-mouthed individuals. 

Our quest took us to a ramshackle build- 
ing reminiscent of the days when the street 
bristled with bowsprits of ships from all over 
the world, an age when the American mer- 
chantman flew our flag on the uttermost of 
the seven seas. On the ground floor was an 
apparently innocent junk-dealer’s shop, in 
reality the meeting-place of the junta. By 
an outside stairway the lofts above were 
reached, hiding their secrets behind win- 
dows opaque with decades of dust. 

At the door we were met by Torreon and 
the policeman. Both appeared to be 
shocked beyond measure. Torreon was 
profuse in explanations which did not ex- 
plain. Out of the tangled mass of verbiage 
I did manage to extract, however, the im- 
pression that, come what might to the other 
members of the junta, Torreon was de- 
termined to clear his own name at any cost. 
He and the policeman had discovered Sefior 
Guerrero only a short time before, up-stairs. 
For all he knew, Guerrero had been there 
some time, perhaps all day, while the others 
were meeting down-stairs. Except for the 
light he might have been there undiscovered 
still. Torreon swore he had heard Guerrero 
fall; the policeman was not quite so positive. 

Kennedy listened impatiently, then sprang 
up the stairs, only to call back to the 
policeman: “‘Go call me a taxicab at the 
ferry, an electric cab. Mind, now, not a 
gasoline-cab—electric.” 

We found the victim lying on a sort of bed 
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of sailcloth in a loft apparently devoted to 
the peaceful purposes of the junk trade, but 
really a perfect arsenal and magazine. It 
was dusty and cobwebbed, crammed with 
stands of arms, tents, uniforms in bales, 
batteries of Maxims and mountain-guns, 
and all the paraphernalia for carrying on a 
real twentieth-century revolution. 

The young ambulance surgeon was still 
there, so quickly had we been able to get 
down-town. He had his stomach-pump, 
hypodermic syringe, emetics, and various 
tubes spread out on a piece of linen on a 
packing-case. Kennedy at once inquired 
just what he had done. 

“Thought at first it was only a bad case of 
syncope,” he replied, “but I guess he was 
dead some minutes before I got here. Tried 
rhythmic traction of the tongue, artificial 
respiration, stimulants, chest and heart 
massage—everything, but it was no use.”’ 

“Have you any idea what caused his 
death?” asked Craig as he hastily adjusted 
his apparatus to an electric light socket—a 
rheostat, an induction-coil of peculiar shape, 
and an “interrupter.” 

“Poison of some kind—an alkaloid. 
They say they heard him fall as they came 
up-stairs, and when they got to him he was 
blue. His face was as blue as it is now when 
I arrived. Asphyxia, failure of both heart 
and lungs, that was what the alkaloid 
caused.” 

The gong’of the electric cab sounded out- 
side. As Craig heard it he rushed with two 
wires to the window, threw them out, and 
hurried down-stairs, attaching them to the 
batteries of the cab. 

In an instant he was back again. 

““Now, Doctor,” he said, “I’m going to 
perform a very delicate test on this man. 
Here I have the alternating city current and 
here a direct, continuous current from the 
storage-batteries of the cab below. Doctor, 
hold his mouth open. So. Now, have you 
a pair of forceps handy? Good. Can you 
catch hold of the tip of his tongue? There. 
Do just as I tell you. I apply this cathode 
to his skin in the dorsal region, under the 
back of the neck, and this anode in the 
lumbar region at the base of the spine—just 
pieces of cotton soaked in salt solution and 
covering the metal electrodes, to give me a 
good contact with the body.”’. 

I was fascinated. It was gruesome, and 
yet I could not take my eyes off it. Torreon 
stood blankly, ina daze. Craig was as calm 
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as if his every-day work was experimenting 
on cadavers. 

He applied the current, moving the anode 
and the cathode slowly. I had often seen 
the experiments on the nerves of a frog that 
had been freshly killed, how the electric 
current will make the muscles twitch, as 
discovered long ago by Galvani. But I was 
not prepared to see it on a human being. 
Torreon muttered something and crossed 
himself. 

The arms seemed half to rise—then sud- 
denly to fall, flabby again. There was a 
light hiss like an inspiration and expiration 
of air, a ghastly sound. 

‘Lungs react,’ muttered Kennedy, “but 
the heart doesn’t. I must increase the 
voltage.” 

Again he applied the electrodes. 

The face seemed a different shade of blue, 
I thought. 

“Good God, Kennedy,” I exclaimed, “do 
you suppose the effect of that mescal on me 
hasn’t worn off yet? Blue, blue—every- 
thing blue is playing pranks before my eyes. 
Tell me, is the blue of that face—his face— 
is it changing? Do you see it, or do I 
imagine it?”’ 

“Blood asphyxiated,” was the disjointed 
reply. “The oxygen is clearing it.” 

“But Kennedy,” I persisted, “his face 
was dark blue, black a minute ago. The 
most astonishing change has taken place. 
Its color is almost natural now. Do I 
imagine it or is it real?” 

Kennedy was so absorbed in his work that 
he made no reply at all. He heard nothing, 
nothing save the slow, forced inspiration and 
expiration of air as he deftly and quickly 
manipulated the electrodes. 

“Doctor,” he cried at length, “tell me 
what is going on in that heart.” 

The young surgeon bent his head and 
placed his ear on the cold breast. As he 
raised his eyes and they chanced to rest on 
Kennedy’s hands, holding the electrodes 
dangling idly in the air, I think I never saw 
a greater look of astonishment on a human 
face. “‘It—is—almost—natural,”’ he gasped. 

“With great care and a milk diet for a 
few days Guerrero will live,” said Kennedy 
quietly. “It zs natural.” 

‘““My God, man, but he was dead!” ex- 
claimed the surgeon. “I know it. His 
heart was stopped and his lungs collapsed.” 

“To all intents and purposes he was dead, 
dead as ever a man was,” replied Craig, 
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“and would be now, if I hadn’t happened 
to think of this special induction-coil loaned 
to me by a doctor who has studied deeply 
the process of electric resuscitation de- 
veloped by Professor Leduc of the Nantes 
Ecole de Medicin. There is only one case 
I know of on record which compares with 
this—a case of a girl resuscitated in Paris. 
The girl was a chronic morphine-eater and 
was ‘dead’ forty minutes.” 

I stood like one frozen, the thing was 
so incomprehensible, after: the many sur- 
prises of the evening that had preceded. 
Torreon, in fact, did not comprehend for the 
moment. 

As Kennedy and I bent over, Guerrero’s 
eyes opened, but he apparently saw noth- 
ing. His hand moved a little, and his lips 
parted. Kennedy quickly reached into the 
pockets of the man gasping for breath, one 
after another. From a vest pocket he drew 
a little silver case, identical with that he had 
found in the desk up-town. He opened it, 
and one mescal button rolled out into the 
palm of his hand. Kennedy regarded it 
thoughtfully. 

“T suspect there is at least one devotee of 
the vision-breeding drug who will no longer 
cultivate its use, as a result of this,” he 
added, looking significantly at the man 
before us. 

“Guerrero,” shouted Kennedy, placing 
his mouth close to the man’s ear, but 
muffling his voice so that only I could dis- 
tinguish what he said, “Guerrero, where is 
the money?” 

His lips moved tremblingly again, but I 
could not make out that he said anything. 

Kennedy rose and quietly went over to 
detach his apparatus from the electric light 
socket behind Torreon. 

“Car-ramba!” I heard as I turned sud- 
denly. 

Craig had Torreon firmly pinioned from 
behind by both arms. The policeman 
quickly interposed. 

“Tt’s all right, officer,” exclaimed Craig. 
“Walter, reach into his inside pocket.” 

I pulled out a bunch of papers and turned 
them over. 

“What’s that?” asked Kennedy as I came 
to something neatly enclosed in an envelope. 

I opened it. It was a power of attorney 
from Guerrero to Torreon. 

“Perhaps it is no crime to give a man 
mescal if he wants it—I doubt if the penal 


code covers that,” ejaculated Kennedy. 
“But it is conspiracy to give it to him and 
extract a power of attorney by which you 
can get control of trust funds consigned to 
him. Manuel Torreon, the game is up. 
You and Sefiora Mendez have played your 
parts well. But you have lost. You waited 
until you thought Guerrero was dead, then 
you took a policeman along as a witness to 
clear yourself. But the secret is not dead, 
after all. Is there nothing else in those 
papers, Walter? Yes? Ah, a bill of lading 
dated to-day? Ten cases of ‘scrap iron’ 
from New York to Boston—a long chance 
for such valuable ‘scrap,’ sefior, but I sup- 
pose you had to get the money away from 
New York, at any risk.” 

“And Sefiora Mendez?” I asked as my 
mind involuntarily reverted to the bril- 
liantly lighted room up-town, ‘What part 
did she have in the plot against Guerrero?”’ 

Torreon stood sullenly silent. Kennedy 
reached in another of Torreon’s pockets and 
drew out a third little silver box of mescal 
buttons. Holding all three of the boxes, 
identically the same, before us he remarked: 
“Evidently Torreon was not averse to 
having his victim under the influence of 
mescal as much as possible. He must have 
forced it on him—all’s fair in love and 
revolution, I suppose. .I believe he brought 
him down here under the influence of mes- 
cal last night, obtained the power of at- 
torney, and left him here to die of the mescal 
intoxication. It was just a case of too 
strong a hold of the mescal—the artificial 
paradise was too alluring to Guerrero, and 
Torreon knew it and tried to profit by it to 
the extent of half a million dollars.” 

It was more than I could grasp at the 
instant. The impossible had happened. I 
had seen the dead—literally—brought back 
to life and the secret which the criminal 
believed buried wrung from the grave. 

Kennedy must have noted the puzzled 
look on my face. “Walter,” he said, casu- 
ally, as he wrapped up his instruments, 
“don’t stand there gaping like Billikin. 
Our part in this case is finished—at least 
mine is. But I suspect from some of the 
glances I have seen you steal at various 
times that—well, perhaps you would like a 
few moments in a real paradise. I saw a 
telephone down-stairs. Go call up Miss 
Guerrero and tell her her father is alive— 
and innocent.” 


The next mystery story, ‘‘ The Steel Door,’’ will appear in the November issue. 
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‘call of the wild” appeal to you?) Doesn’t it make your blood tingle and your feet yearn 


for the places where life is elemental and the battle is to the strong? If it doesn’t you are not one of the 
many thousands who are reading these great stories by Jack London and demanding that the series be not 
ended with the sixth story, as announced. And it won’t. Smoke Bellew is too good a character to part 
company with, as you will agree when you have read this story, in which Smoke twice gets dangerously 
near the ‘‘great divide,’’ and the next one, which is the best gold-hunting story we have seen in print 


By Jack London 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


Tale Five: The Man on the Other Bank 


T was before Smoke Bellew staked the 
farcical town-site of Tra-Lee, made 
the historic corner of eggs that nearly 
broke Swiftwater Bill’s bank-account, 

or won the dog-team race down the Yukon 
for an even million dollars, that he and 
Shorty parted company on the upper Klon- 
dike. Shorty’s task was to return down the 
Klondike to Dawson to record some claims 
they had staked. 

Smoke, with the dog-team, turned south. 
His quest was Surprise Lake and the myth- 
ical Two Cabins. His traverse was to cut the 
headwaters of the Indian River and cross the 
unknown region over the mountains to the 
Stewart River. Here, somewhere, rumor 
persisted, was Surprise Lake, surrounded by 
jagged mountains and glaciers, its bottom 
paved with raw gold. Old-timers, it was said, 
whose very names were forgotten in the frosts 
of earlier years, had dived into the icy waters 
of Surprise Lake and fetched lump-gold to 
the surface in both hands. At different 
times parties of old-timers had penetrated 
the forbidding fastness and sampled the lake’s 
golden bottom. But the water was too cold. 
Some died in the water, being pulled up dead. 
Others died later of consumption. And 
one who had gone down never did come up. 
All survivors had planned to return and 
drain the lake, yet none had ever gone 
back. Disaster always smote them. One 
man fell into an air-hole below Forty Mile; 
another was killed and eaten by his dogs; 
a third was crushed by a falling tree. And 
so the tale ran. Surprise Lake was a hoo- 
doo; its location was unremembered; and 
the gold still paved its undrained bottom. 

Two Cabins, no less mythical, was more 


definitely located. ‘Five sleeps” up the 
McQuestion River from the Stewart stood 
two ancient cabins. So ancient were they 
that they must have been built before ever 
the first known gold-hunter had entered the 
Yukon Basin. Wandering moose-hunters, 
whom even Smoke had met and talked with, 
claimed to have found the two cabins in 
the old days, but to have sought vainly for 
the mine which those early adventurers 
must have worked. 

“T wish you was goin’ with me,” Shorty 
said wistfully, at parting. “Just because 
you got the Indian bug ain’t no reason for 
to go pokin’ into trouble. They’s no 
gettin’ away from it, that’s loco country 
you’re bound for. The hoodoo’s sure on 
it, from the first flip to the last call, judgin’ 
from all you an’ me has hearn tell about it.” 

“Tt’s all right, Shorty,” replied Smoke. 
“T’ll make the round trip and be back in Daw- 
son in six weeks. The Yukon trail is packed 
and the first hundred miles or so of the Stew- 
art ought to be packed. Old-timers from 
Henderson have told me a number of outfits 
went up last fall after the freeze-up. When 
I strike their trail I ought to hit her up forty 
or fifty miles a day. I’m likely to be back 
inside a month, once I get across.” 

“Yep, once you get acrost. But it’s the 
gettin’ acrost that worries me. Well, so 
long, Smoke. Keep your eyes open for that 
hoodoo, that’s all. An’ don’t be ashamed 
to turn back if you don’t kill any meat.” 


Ih 


A wEEK later, Smoke found himself 
among the jumbled ranges south of Indian 
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River. On the divide from the Klondike 
he had abandoned the sled and packed his 
wolf-dogs. The six big huskies each carried 
fifty pounds, and on his own back was an 
equal burden. Through the soft snow he 
led the way, packing it down under his 
snow-shoes, and behind, in single file, 
toiled the dogs. 

He loved the life, the deep arctic winter, 
the silent wilderness, the unending snow- 
surface unpressed by the foot of man. 
About him towered icy peaks unnamed and 
uncharted. No hunter’s camp-smoke, ris- 
ing in the still air of the valleys, ever caught 
his eye. He, alone, moved through the 
brooding quiet of the untraveled wastes; 
nor was he oppressed by the solitude. He 
loved it all, the day’s toil, the bickering 
wolf-dogs, the making of the camp in the 
long twilight, the leaping stars overhead, 
and the flaming pageant of the aurora 
borealis. 

Especially he loved his camp at the end 
of day, and in it he saw a picture which he 
ever yearned to paint and which he knew 
he would never forget—a beaten place in 
the snow, where burned his fire; his bed 
a couple of rabbit-skin robes spread on 
fresh-chopped spruce-boughs; his shelter 
a stretched strip of canvas that caught and 
threw back the heat of the fire; the black- 
ened cofiee-pot and pail resting on a length 
of log, the moccasins propped on sticks to 
dry, the snow-shoes up-ended in the snow; 
and across the fire the wolf-dogs snuggling 
to it for the warmth, wistful and eager, furry 
and frost-rimed, with bushy tails curled 
protectingly over their feet; and all about, 
pressed backward but a space, the wall of 
encircling darkness. 

At such times San Francisco, The Billow, 
and O’Hara seemed very far away, lost in 
a remote past, shadows of dreams that had 
never happened. He found it hard to be- 
lieve that he had known any other life than 
this of the wild, and harder still was it for 
him to reconcile himself to the fact that he 
had once dabbled and dawdled in the 
Bohemian drift of city life. Alone, with no 
one to talk to, he thought much, and deeply, 
and simply. He was appalled by the wast- 
age of his city years, by the cheapness, 
now, of the philosophies of the schools and 
books, of the clever cynicism of the studio 
and the editorial room, of the cant of the 
business men in their clubs. They knew 


neither food, nor sleep, nor health;. nor 
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could they ever possibly know the sting of 
real appetite, the goodly ache of fatigue, 
nor the rush of mad strong blood that bit 
like wine through all one’s body as work 
was done. 

And all the time this fine, wise, Spartan 
Northland had been here, and he had never 
known. What puzzled him was that, with 
such intrinsic fitness, he had never heard 
the slightest calling whisper, had not him- 
self gone forth to seek. But this, too, he 
solved in time. ‘ 

“Look here, Yellow Face, I’ve got it 
clear!” 

The dog addressed lifted first one fore- 
foot and then the other with quick, ap- 
peasing movements, curled his bush of a 
tail about them again, and laughed across 
the fire. 

“Herbert Spencer was nearly forty be- 
fore he caught the vision of his greatest 
efficiency and desire. I’m none so slow. 
I didn’t have to wait till I was thirty to 
catch mine. Right here is my efficiency 
and desire. Almost, Yellow Face, do I 
wish I had been born a wolf-boy and been 
brother all my days to you and yours.” 

For days he wandered through a chaos 
of canyons and divides which did not yield 
themselves to any rational topographical 
plan. It was as if they had been flung 
there by some cosmic joker. In vain he 
sought for a creek or feeder that flowed 
truly south toward the McQuestion and 
the Stewart. Then came a mountain storm 
that blew a blizzard across the riffraff of 
high and shallow divides. Above timber- 
line, fireless, for two days, he struggled 
blindly to find lower levels. On the second 
day he came out upon the rim of an enor- 
mous palisade. So thickly drove the snow 
that he could not see the base of the wall, 
nor dared he attempt the descent. He 
rolled himself in his robes and huddled the 
dogs about him in the depths of a snow- 
drift, but did not permit himself to sleep. 

In the morning, the storm spent, he 
crawled out to investigate. A quarter of a 
mile beneath him, beyond all mistake, lay 
a frozen, snow-covered lake. About it, on 
every side, rose jagged peaks. It answered 
the description. Blindly, he had found 
Surprise Lake. 

“Well named,” he muttered, an hour 
later, as he came out upon its margin. A 
clump of aged spruce was the only woods. 
In his way to it, he stumbled upon three 
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graves, snow-buried, but marked by hand- 
hewn head-posts and undecipherable writ- 
ing. On the edge of the woods was a small 
ramshackle cabin. He pulled the latch 
and entered. In a corner, on what had 
once been a bed of spruce-boughs, still 
wrapped in mangy furs that had rotted to 
fragments, lay a skeleton. The last visitor 
to Surprise Lake, was Smoke’s conclusion, 
as he picked up a lump of gold as large as 
his doubled fist. Beside the lump was a 
pepper-can filled with nuggets of the size 
of walnuts, rough-surfaced, showing no 
signs of wash. 

So true had the tale run that Smoke ac- 
cepted without question that the source of 
the gold was the lake’s bottom. Under 
many feet of ice and inaccessible, there was 
nothing to be done, and at midday, from 
the rim of the palisade, he took a farewell 
look back and down at his find. 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Lake,” he said. “You 
just keep right on staying there. I’m com- 
ing back to drain you—if that hoodoo 
doesn’t catch me. I don’t know how I 
got here, but I’ll know by the way I go out.” 


Ifl 


IN a little valley, beside a frozen stream 
and under beneficent spruce-trees, he 
built a fire four days later. Somewhere in 
that white anarchy he had left behind 
him was Surprise Lake—somewhere, 
he knew not where; for.a hundred 
hours of drifting and struggle 
through blinding, driving 
snow had concealed his 
course from him, 
and he knew not 
in what 
direction 
lay be- 
hind. It 
was as 
if he 
had 
just 
emerged 
from a 
nightmare. He 
was not sure 
whether four days or a 
week had passed. He had 
slept with the dogs, 
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vides, followed the windings of weird can- 
yons that ended in pockets, and twice had 
managed to make a fire and thaw out frozen 
moose-meat. And here he was, well fed and 
well camped. The storm had passed, and it 
had turned clear and cold. The lay of the 
land had again become rational. The creek 
he was on was natural in appearance, and 
trended, as it should, toward the south- 
west. But Surprise Lake was as lost to 
him as it had been to all its seekers in the 
past. 

Half a day’s journey down the creek 
brought him to the valley of a larger stream 
which he decided was the McQuestion. 
Here he shot a moose, and once again each 
wolf-dog carried a full 
fifty-pound pack of 
meat. As he 
turned down 
the McQues- 
tion, he came 
upon a sled- 
trail. The 
late snows 
had drifted 
over, but un- 
derneath 
it was 




























fought across a forgotten The last visitor to Surprise Lake, was Smoke's conclusion, as he picked up a 
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well packed by travel. His conclusion was 
that two camps had been established on the 
McQuestion, and that this was the con- 
necting trail. Evidently, Two Cabins had 
been found, and it was the lower camp, so 
he headed down the stream. 

It was forty below zero when he camped 

that night, and he fell asleep wondering 
who were the men who had rediscovered 
the Two Cabins and if he would fetch it 
next day. At the first hint of dawn he was 
under way, easily following the _half- 
obliterated trail and packing the recent 
snow with his webbed shoes so that the 
dogs should not wallow. 
_ And then it came, the unexpected, leap- 
ing out upon him on a bend of the river. 
It seemed to him that he heard and felt 
simultaneously. The crack of the rifle 
came from the right, and the bullet, tear- 
ing through and across the shoulders of his 
drill parka and woolen coat, pivoted him 
half around with the shock of its impact. 
He staggered on his twisted snow-shoes to 
recover balance, and heard a second crack 
of the rifle. This time it was a clean miss. 
He did not wait for more, but plunged 
across the snow for the sheltering trees of 
the bank a hundred feet away. Again and 
again the rifle cracked, and he was un- 
pleasantly aware of a trickle of warm 
moisture down his back. 

He climbed the bank, the dogs flounder- 
ing behind, and dodged in Among the trees 
and brush. Slipping out of his snow-shoes, 
he wallowed forward at full length and 
peered cautiously out. Nothing was to be 
seen. Whoever had shot at him was lying 
quiet among the trees of the opposite bank. 

“Tf something doesn’t happen pretty 
soon,” he muttered at the end of half an 
hour, “I'll have to sneak away and build a 
fire or freeze my feet. Yellow Face, what’d 
you do, lying in the frost with circulation 
getting slack and a man trying to plug 
you?” 

He crawled back a few yards, packed 
down the snow, danced a jig that sent 
the blood back into his feet, and managed 
to endure another half-hour. Then, from 
down the river, he heard the unmistakable 
jingle of dog-bells. Peering out, he saw a 
sled round the bend. Only one man was 
with it, straining at the gee-pole and urging 
the dogs along. The efiect on Smoke was 
one of shock, for it was the first human he 
had seen since he parted from Shorty three 
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weeks before. His next thought was of the 
potential murderer concealed on the op- 
posite bank. 

Without exposing himself, Smoke whis- 
tled warningly. The man did not hear, 
and came on rapidly. Again, and more 
sharply, Smoke whistled. The man whoaed 
his dogs, stopped, and had turned and faced 
Smoke when the rifle cracked. The in- 
stant afterward, Smoke fired into the woods 
in the direction of the sound. The man 
on the river had been struck by the 
first shot. The shock of the high-velocity 
bullet staggered him. He stumbled awk- 
wardly to the sled, half falling, and pulled 
a rifle out from under the lashings. As 
he strove to raise it to his shoulder, he 
crumpled at the waist and sank down 
slowly to a sitting posture on the sled. 
Then, abruptly, as the gun went off aim- 
lessly, he pitched backward and across a 
corner of the sled-load, so that Smoke 
could see only his legs and stomach. 

From below came more jingling bells. 
The man did not move. Around the bend 
swung three sleds, accompanied by half a 
dozen men. Smoke cried warningly, but 
they had seen the condition of the first 
sled, and they dashed on to it. No shots 
came from the other bank, and Smoke, 
calling his dogs to follow, emerged into 
the open. There were exclamations from 
the men, and two of them, flinging off the 
mittens of their right hands, leveled their 
rifles at him. 

“Come on, you red-handed * murderer, 
you,” one of them, a black-bearded man, 
commanded. ‘An’ jest pitch that gun of 
yourn in the snow.” 

Smoke hesitated, then dropped his rifle 
and came up to them. 

“Go through him, Louis, an’ take his 
weapons,” the black-bearded man ordered. 

Louis was a French-Canadian voyageur, 
Smoke decided, as were four of the others. 
His search revealed only Smoke’s hunting- 
knife, which was appropriated. 

“Now what have you got to say for your- 
self, stranger, before I shoot you dead?” 
the black-bearded man demanded. 

“That you’re making a mistake if you 
think I killed that man,” Smoke answered. 

A cry came from one of the voyageurs. 


‘He had quested along the trail and found 


Smoke’s tracks where he had left it to take 
refuge on the bank. The man explained 
the nature of his find. 
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“What'd you kill Joe Kinade for?” he 
of the black beard asked. 

“T tell you I didn’t,” Smoke began. 

““Aw, what’s the good of talkin’? We 
got you red-handed. Right up there’s 
where you left the trail when you heard 
him comin’. You laid among the trees an’ 
bushwhacked him. A short shot. You 
couldn’t ’a’ missed. Pierre, go an’ get that 
gun he dropped.” 

“You might let me tell what happened,” 
Smoke objected. 

“You shut up,” the man snarled at him. 
“T reckon your gun’ll tell the story.” 

All the men examined Smoke’s rifle, 
ejecting and counting the cartridges, and 
examining the barrel at muzzle and breech. 

“One shot,” Blackbeard concluded. 

Pierre, with nostrils that quivered and 
distended like a deer’s, sniffed at the breech. 
“Him one fresh shot,” he said. 

“The bullet entered his back,’”? Smoke 


said. “He was facing me when he was 
shot. You: see, it came from the other 
bank.” 


Blackbeard considered this proposition 
for a scant second, and shook his head. 
“Nope. It won’t do. Turn him around 
to face the other bank that’s how you 
whopped him in the back. Some of you 
boys run up an’ down the trail, and see if 
you can see any tracks making for the 
other bank.” 

Their report was that on that side the 
snow was unbroken. Blackbeard, bend- 
ing over the dead man, straightened up 
witha woolly, furry wad in his hand. Shred- 
ding this, he found imbedded in the center 
the bullet which had perforated the body. 
Its nose was spread to the size of a half- 
dollar, its butt-end, steel-jacketed, was 
undamaged. He compared it with a car- 
tridge from Smoke’s belt. 

“That’s plain enough evidence, stranger, 
to satisfy a blind man. It’s soft-nosed an’ 
steel-jacketed; yourn is soft-nosed and 
steel-jacketed. It’s a thirty-thirty; yourn 
is thirty-thirty. It’s manufactured by the 
J. & T. Arms Company; yourn is manu- 
factured by the J. & T. Arms Company. 
Now you come along, an’ we’ll go over to 
the bank an’ see jest how you done it.” 

“T was bushwhacked myself,’ Smoke 
said. ‘Look at the hole in my parka.” 

While Blackbeard: examined it, one of 
the voyageurs threw open the breech of 
the dead man’s gun. It was patent to all 


Smoke 


“at Two Cabins. 
could make out a dozen or more recently = 
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that it had been fired once. The empty 
cartridge was still in the chamber. 

“A damn shame poor Joe didn’t get 
you,” Blackbeard said bitterly. “But he 
did pretty well with a hole like that in him. 
Come on, you.” 

“Search the other bank first,” Smoke 
urged. 

“You shut up an’ come on, an’ let the 
facts do the talkin’.” 

They left the trail at the same spot he 
had, and followed it on up the bank and in 
among the trees. 

“Him dance that place keep him feet 
warm,” Louis pointed out. “That place 
him crawl on belly. That place him put 
one elbow w’en him shoot.” 

“And there’s the empty cartridge he 
done it with!” was Blackbeard’s discovery. 
“Boys, there’s only one thing to do.” 

“You might ask me how I came to fire 
that shot,” Smoke interrupted. 

“‘An’ I might knock your teeth into your 
gullet if you butt in again. You can answer 
them questions later on. Now, boys, we’re 
decent an’ law-abidin’, an’ we got to handle 
this right an’ regular. How far do you 
reckon we’ve come, Pierre?” 

“Twenty mile, I t’ink, for sure.” 

“All right. We’ll cache the outfit an’ 
run him an’ poor Joe back to Two Cabins. 
I reckon we’ve seen an’ can testify to what'll 
stretch his neck.” 


IV 


Ir was three hours after dark when-the 
dead man, Smoke, and his captors arrived 
By the starlight Smoke .* 


built cabins snuggling about a-larger and 
older cabin on a flat by the river bank. 
Thrust inside this older cabin, he found 
it tenanted by a young giant of a man, his 
wife,.and an old blind man. . The woman, 
whom her husband called “Lucy,” was 
herself a strapping creature of.the frontier 
type. The old man, as Smoke learned 
afterward, had been a trapper on the 
Stewart for years, and had gone finally 
blind the winter before. The camp of Two 
Cabins, he was also to learn, had been 
made the previous fall by a dozen men who 
arrived in half as many poling-boats loaded 
with provisions. Here they had found the 


blind trapper, on the site of Two Cabins, 
and about his cabin they had built their 
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own. Later arrivals, mushing up the ice 
with dog-teams, had tripled the popula- 
tion. There was plenty of meat in camp, 
and good low-pay dirt had been discovered 
and was being worked. 

In five minutes, all the men of Two 
Cabins were jammed into the room. Smoke, 
shoved off into a corner, ignored and 
scowled at, his hands and feet tied with 
thongs of moose-hide, looked on. Thirty- 
eight men he counted, a wild and husky 
crew, all frontiersmen of the States or 
voyageurs from upper Canada. His cap- 
tors told the tale over and over, each the 
center of an excited and wrathful group. 
There were mutterings of: “Lynch him 
now! Why wait?” And, once, a big Irish- 
man was restrained only by force from 
rushing upon the helpless prisoner and 
giving him a beating. 

It was while counting the men that 
Smoke caught sight of a familiar face. It 
was Breck, the man whose boat Smoke had 
run through the rapids. He wondered why 
the other did not come and speak to him, 
but himself gave no sign .of recognition. 
Later, when with shielded face Breck 
passed him a wink, Smoke understood. 

Blackbeard, whom Smoke heard called 
Eli Harding, ended the discussion as to 
whether or not the prisoner should be im- 
mediately lynched. “Hold on!” he roared. 
“Keep your shirts on. That man belongs 
to me. I caught him an’ I brought him 
here. D’ye think I brought him all the 
way here to be lynched? Not on your life. 
I could ’a’ done that myself when I found 
him. I brought him here for*a fair an’ 
impartial trial, an’ by God, a fair an’ im- 
partial trial he’s goin’ to get. He’s tied up 
safe an’ sound. Chuck him in a bunk till 
morning, an’ we’ll hold the trial right here.” 


V 


SMOKE woke up. A draft that possessed 
all the rigidity of an icicle was boring into 
the front of his shoulders as he lay on his 
side facing the wall. When he had been 
tied into the bunk there had been no such 
draft, and now the outside air, driving into 
the heated atmosphere of the cabin with 
the pressure of fifty below zero, was suffi- 
cient advertisement that some one from 
without had pulled away the moss-chinking 
between the logs. He squirmed as far as 
his bonds would permit, then craned his 
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neck forward until his lips just managed to 
reach the crack. 

“Who is it?” he whispered. 

“Breck,” came the answer. 
you don’t make a noise. 
pass a knife in to you.” 

“No good,” Smoke said. “I couldn’t 
use it. My hands are tied behind me and 
made fast to the leg of the bunk. Besides, 
you couldn’t get a knife through that crack. 
But something must be done. Those fel- 
lows are of a temper to hang me, and of 
course you know [I didn’t kill that man.” 

“Tt wasn’t necessary to mention it, 
Smoke. And if you did you had your 
reasons. Which isn’t the point at all. I 
want to get you out of this. It’s a tough 
bunch of men here. You’ve seen them. 
They’re shut off from the world, and they 
make and enforce their own law—by miners’ 
meeting, you' know. They handled two 
men already—both grub-thieves. One they 
hiked from camp without an ounce of grub 
and no matches. He made about forty 
miles and lasted a couple of days before he 
froze stiff. Two weeks ago they hiked the 
second man. They gave him his choice: 
no grub, or ten lashes for each day’s ration. 
He stood for forty lashes before he fainted. 
And now they’ve got you, and every last 
one is convinced you killed Kinade.” 

“The man who killed Kinade shot at 
me, too. His bullet broke the skin on my 
shoulder. Get them to delay the trial till 
some one goes up and searches the bank 
where the murderer hid.” 

“No use. They take the evidence of. 
Harding and the five Frenchmen with him. 
Besides, they haven’t had a hanging yet, 
and they’re keen for it. You see, things 
have been pretty monotonous. They 
haven’t located anything big, and they got 
tired of hunting for Surprise Lake. They 
did some stampeding the first part of the 
winter, but they’ve got over that now. 
Scurvy is beginning to show up among them, 
too, and they’re just ripe for excitement.” 

“And it looks like I'll furnish it,” was 
Smoke’s comment. “Say, Breck, how did 
you ever fall in with such a God-forsaken 
bunch?” 

“After I got the claims at Squaw Creek 
opened up and some men to working, I 
came up here by way of the Stewart, hunt- 
ing for Two Cabins. They’d beaten me 
to it, so I’ve been higher up the Stewart. 
Just got back yesterday out of grub.” 


“Be careful 
I’m going to 





Jack London 


“Find anything?” 

“Nothing much. But I think I’ve got a 
hydraulic proposition that’ll work big when 
the country’s opened up. It’s that, or a 
gold-dredger.”’ 

“Hold on,” Smoke interrupted. 
a minute. Let me think.” 

He was very much aware of the snores of 
the sleepers as he pursued the idea that had 
flashed into his mind. 

“Say, Breck, have they opened up the 
meat-packs my dogs carried?” he asked. 


“Wait 


The outside air, driving into the heated atmosphere of the cabin with the 
pressure of fifty below zero, was sufficient advertisement that some one 
from without had pulled away the moss-chinking between the logs 
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“A couple. I was watching. They put 
them in Harding’s cache.” 

“Did they find anything?”’ 

“Meat.” 

“Good. You’ve got to get into the 
brown-canvas pack that’s patched with 
moose-hide. You'll find a few pounds of 
lumpy gold. You’ve never seen gold like 
it in the country, nor has anybody else. 
Here’s what you’ve got to do. Listen.” 

A quarter of an hour later, fully in- 
structed and complaining that his toes were 

freezing, Breck went away. Smoke, 

his own nose and one cheek frosted by 

proximity to the chink, rubbed them 

against the blankets for half an hour 

before the blaze and bite of the return- 
ing blood assured him of the 
safety of his flesh. 


VI 


“My mind’s made up right 
now. There ain’t no 
doubt but what he killed 
Kinade. We heard the 

whole thing last 

night. What’s the 
good of goin’ over it 
again? I vote guilty.” 

In such fashion, 

Smoke’s trial began. 

The speaker, a loose- 

jointed, hard-rock 

man from Colorado, 
manifested _ irrita- 
tion and disgust 
when Harding set 
his suggestion 
aside, demanded 
the proceedings 
should be regular, 
and nominated 
one Shunk Wilson 
for judge and 
chairman of the 
meeting. The 
population of 
Two Cabins con- 
stituted the jury, 
though, after 
some discussion, 
the woman, Lucy, 
was denied the 
right to vote on 
Smoke’s guilt or 
innocence. 
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While this was going on, Smoke, jammed 
into a corner on a bunk, overheard a whis- 
pered conversation between Breck and a 
miner. 

“You haven’t fifty pounds of flour you'll 
sell?”’ Breck queried. 

“You ain’t got the dust to pay the price 
I’m askin’,” was the reply. 

“T’ll give you two hundred.” 

The man shook his head. 

“Three hundred. Three fifty.” 

At four hundred, the man nodded, and 
said, ‘‘Come on over to my cabin an’ weigh 
out the dust.” 

The two squeezed their way to the door 
and slipped out. After a few minutes 
Breck returned alone. 

Harding was testifying when Smoke saw 
the door shoved open slightly, and in the 
crack appear the face of the man who had 
sold the flour. He was grimacing and 
beckoning emphatically to some one inside, 
who arose from near the stove and started 
to work toward the door. 

“Where are you goin’, 
Wilson demanded. 

“T’ll be back in a jiffy,” Sam explained. 
“T jes’ got to go.” 

Smoke was permitted to question the 
witnesses, and he was in the middle of the 
cross-examination of Harding when from 
without came the whining of dogs in harness 
and the grind and churn of sled-runners. 
Somebody near the door peeped out. 

“Tt’s Sam an’ his pardner an’ a dog-team 
hell-bent down the trail for Stewart River,” 
the man reported. 

Nobody spoke for a long half-minute, 
but men glanced significantly at one an- 
other, and a general restlessness pervaded 
the packed room. Out of the corner of his 
eye, Smoke caught a glimpse of Breck, 
Lucy, and her husband whispering together. 

“Come on, you,” Shunk Wilson said 
gruffly to Smoke. ‘Cut this questionin’ 
short. We know what you're tryin’ to 
prove—that the other bank wa’n’t searched. 
The witness admits it. We admit it. It 
wa’n’t necessary. No tracks led to that 
bank. The snow wa’n’t broke.” 

“There was a man on the other bank 
just the same,” Smoke insisted. 

“That’s too thin for skatin’, young man. 
There ain’t many of us on the McQuestion, 
an’ we got every man accounted for.” 

“Who was the man you hiked out of 
camp two weeks ago?”’ Smoke asked. 


Sam?” Shunk 
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“Alonzo Miramar. He was a Mexican, 
What’s that grub-thief got to do with it?” 

“Nothing, except that you haven’t ac- 
counted for him, Mr. Judge.” 

“He went down river, not up.” 

“How do you: know where he went?” 

“Saw him start.” 

“And that’s all you know of what be 
came of him?” 

“No, it ain’t, young man. I know, we 
all know, he had four days’ grub an’ no 
gun to shoot meat with. If he didn’t make 
the settlement on the Yukon he’d croaked 
long before this.”’ 

“T suppose you’ve got all the guns in 
this part of the country accounted for, 
too,” Smoke observed pointedly. 

Shunk Wilson was angry. “You'd think 
I was the prisoner the way you slam ques- 
tions into me. Come on with the next 
witness. Where’s French Louis?” 

While French Louis was shoving forward, 
Lucy opened the door. 

“Where you goin’?” 
shouted. 

“T reckon I don’t have to stay,” she an- 
swered defiantly. “I ain’t got no vote, an’ 
besides my cabin’s so jammed up I can’t 
breathe.” 

In a few minutes her husband followed. 
The closing of the door was the first warn- 
ing the judge received of it. 

““Who was that?” he interrupted Pierre’s 
narrative to ask. 

“Bill Peabody,” somebody spoke up. 
“Said he wanted to ask his wife something 
and was coming right back.” 

Instead of Bill, it was Lucy who reen- 
tered, took off her furs, and resumed her 
place by the stove. 

“T reckon we don’t need to hear the rest of 
the witnesses,”’ was Shunk Wilson’s decision, 
when Pierre had finished. ‘We know they 
can only testify to the same facts we’ve al- 
ready heard. Say, Sorensen, you go an’ bring 
Bill Peabody back. We'll be votin’ a verdict 
pretty short. Now, stranger, you can get up 
an’ say your say concernin’ what happened. 
In the meantime we’ll just be savin’ delay 
by passin’ around the two rifles, the ammu- 
nition, an’ the bullet that done the killin’.” 

Midway in his story of how he had ar- 
rived in that part of the country, and at the 
point in his narrative where he described 
his own ambush and how he had fled to the 
bank, Smoke was interrupted by the indig- 
nant Shunk Wilson. 


Shunk Wilson 





Lucy bent over and pulled back the. furs, disclosing a face composed principally of large, staring, black eyes 
and of skin, dark and scabbed by repeated frost-bite, tightly stretched across the bones. 


“Tf it ain't Alonzo!” she cried. 


“Young man, what sense is there in you 
testifyin’ that way? You’re just takin’ up 


valuable time. Of course you got the right 
to lie to save your neck, but we ain’t goin’ 
to stand for such foolishness. The rifle, 
the ammunition, an’ the bullet that killed 
Joe Kinade is against you. What’s that? 
Open the door, somebody!” 

The frost rushed in, taking form and 
substance in the heat of the room, while 
through the open door came the whining of 
dogs that decreased rapidly with distance. 

“Tt’s Sorensen an’ Peabody,” some one 
cried, “‘a-throwin’ the whip into the dawgs 
an’ headin’ down river!” 

“Now what the—?” Shunk Wilson 
paused, with dropped jaw, and glared at 
Lucy. “I reckon you can explain, Mrs. 
Peabody.” 

She tossed her head and compressed her 
lips, and Shunk Wilson’s wrathful and 
suspicious gaze passed on and rested on 
Breck. 

“An’ I reckon that newcomer you’ve 
been chinning with could explain if he had 
a mind to.” 

Breck, now very uncomfortable, found all 
eyes centered on him. 

“Sam was chewing the rag wit) him, 
too, before he lit out,” some one said. 


“You pore, starved devil!” 


“Look here, Mr. Breck,” Shunk Wilson 
continued. ‘You’ve ben interruptin’ pro- 
ceedings, and you got to explain the meanin’ 
of it. What was you chinnin’ about?” 

Breck cleared his throat timidly and 
replied, “I was just trying to buy some 
grub.” 

‘What with?” 

“Dust, of course.” 

“Where'd you get it?” 

Breck did not answer. 

“He’s been snoopin’ around up the 
Stewart,” a man volunteered. “I run 
across his camp a week ago when I was 
huntin’. An’ I want to tell you he was 
almighty secretious about it.” 

“The dust didn’t come from there,” 
Breck said. ‘“‘That’s only a low-grade 
hydraulic proposition.” 

“Bring your poke here an’ let’s see your 
dust,” Wilson commanded. 

“T tell you it didn’t come from there.” 

“Let’s see it, just the same.” 

Breck made as if to refuse, but all about 
him were menacing faces. Reluctantly, he 
fumbled in his coat pocket. In the act of 
drawing forth a pepper-can, it rattled 
against what was evidently a hard object. 

“Fetch it all out!” Shunk Wilson thun- 
dered. 
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And out came the big nugget, fist-size, 
yellow as no gold any onlooker had ever 
seen. Shunk Wilson gasped. Half a dozen, 
catching one glimpse, made a break for the 
door. They reached it at the same mo- 
ment, and, with cursing and scuffling, 
jammed and pivoted through. The judge 
emptied the contents of the pepper-can on 
the table, and the sight of the rough lump- 
gold sent half a dozen more toward the door. 

“Where are you goin’?” Eli Harding 
asked, as Shunk started to follow. 

“For my dogs, of course.”’ 

“Ain’t you goin’ to hang him?” 

“Tt’d take too much time right now. 
He’ll keep till we get back, so I reckon this 
court is adjourned. This ain’t no place 
for lingerin’.” 

Harding hesitated. He glanced savagely 
at Smoke, saw Pierre beckoning to Louis 
from the doorway, took one last look at 
the lump-gold on the table, and decided. 

“No use you tryin’-to get away,” he 
flung back over his shoulder. ‘Besides, 
I’m goin’ to borrow your dogs.” 

“What is it?—another one of them 
blamed stampedes?”’ the old blind trapper 
asked in a queer and petulant falsetto, as 
the cries of men and dogs and the grind of 
the sleds swept the silence of the room. 

“Tt sure is,” Lucy answered. “An’ I 
never seen gold like it. Feel that, ole man.” 

She put the big nugget in his hand. He 
was but slightly interested. 

“Tt was a good fur-country,” he com- 
plained, ‘before them danged miners come 
in an’ scared back the game.” 

The door opened, and Breck entered. 
“Well,” he said, “we four are all that are 
left in camp. It’s forty miles to the Stewart 
by the cut-off I broke, and the fastest of 
them can’t make the round trip in less than 
five or six days. But it’s time you pulled 
out, Smoke, just the same.” 

Breck drew his hunting-knife across the 
other’s bonds, and glanced at the woman. 
“T hope you don’t object?” he said, with 
significant politeness. 

“Go on, an’ don’t mind me,” Lucy an- 
swered. “If I ain’t good enough to hang a 
man, I ain’t good enough to hold him.” 

Smoke stood up, rubbing his wrists where 
the thongs had impeded the circulation. 

“T’ve got a pack all ready for you,” 
Breck said. “Ten days’ grub, blankets, 
matches, tobacco, an ax, and a rifle.” 

“Go to it,” Lucy encouraged. “Hit the 
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high places, stranger. Beat it as fast as 
God’Il let you.” 

“I’m going to have a square meal before 
I start,” Smoke said. ‘And when I start 
it will be up the McQuestion, not down. 
I’m going to search that other bank for the 
man that really did the killing.” 

“Tf you'll listen to me, you'll head down 
for the Stewart and the Yukon,” Breck 
objected. ‘“‘When this gang, gets back 
it’ll be seeing red.” 

Smoke laughed and shook his head. “I 
can’t jump this country, Breck. I’ve got 
interests here. I’ve found Surprise Lake. 
That’s where that gold came from. Be- 
sides, they took my dogs, and I’ve got to 
wait to get them back. Also, I know what 
I’m about. There was a man hidden on 
that bank. He came pretty close to emp- 
tying his magazine at me.” 

Half an hour afterward, with a big plate 
of moose-steak before him and a big mug 
of coffee at his lips, Smoke half started up 
from his seat. He had heard the sounds 
first. Lucy threw open the door. 

“Hello, Spike; hello, Methody,” she 
greeted the two frost-rimed men who were 
bending over the burden on their sled. 

“We just come down from Upper Camp,” 
one said, as the pair staggered into the room 
withafur-wrapped object which they handled 
with exceeding gentleness. ‘‘ An’ this is‘what 
we found by the way. He’s all in, I guess.” 

“Put him in the rear bunk there,” Lucy 
said. She bent over and pulled back the 
furs, disclosing a face composed principally of 
large, staring, black eyes and of skin, dark 
and scabbed by repeated frost-bite, tightly 
stretched across the bones. 

“Tf it ain’t Alonzo!” she cried. 
pore, starved devil!” 

“That’s the man on the other bank,” 
Smoke said in an undertone to Breck. 

“We found it raidin’ a cache that Hard- 
ing must ’a’ made,” one of the men was ex- 
plaining. ‘He was eatin’ raw flour an’ 
frozen bacon, an’ when we got ’m he was 
cryin’ an’ squealin’ like a hawg. Look at 
him! He’s all starved, an’ most of him 
frozen. He’ll kick at any moment.” 

Half an hour later, when the furs had 
been drawn over the face of the still form 
in the bunk, Smoke turned to Lucy. “If 
you don’t mind, Mrs. Peabody, I'll have 
another whack at that steak. Make it 
thick and not so well done. I’m a meat- 
eater, I am.” 


“Vou 


The next Smoke Bellew story, ‘‘ The Race for Number One,’’ will appear in the November issue. 





Brookdale mass, aprul 27rd 


ERE DWITE: 
Wel how are you Dwite, I am 
pritty wel, but I serpoase you 


must think I am ded, it is so long 
sents I hav rote to you. Wel I am not, 
oanly bissy, lessens and things like that 
darn it, and moast evvery day I am kep 
in becaws old Sqwint Eye has bin pikking 
on me awl the time Dwite, she sez I do 
evverything when its Loo Strong or Willie 
Bowker just as mutch as me. I wil be glad 
when I am promoated, and if I doant I am 
going to run away and get a job, Eddie 
Rooney has wun and it is fine. He is assist- 
unt driver for Sidny Gallup you kno the 
baiker Dwite, not reely driver but he rides 
on the waggon and thay let him deelivver 
things, and he gets awl the stail pies and 
caiks and a 44a $a weke, he wil be ritch 
I gess. 

I wood like to be ritch but evvery time I 
try to get it sumthing happins to me, like 
the uther day, old Miss Farnum, you kno 
Dwite the sik wun we uset to maik the fases 
at becaws she coodent chaise us, wel she 
maid me cum up on her portch and she sed 
Sammy I hav bin knoticing you sents you 
are reemooved frum the inflooents uv that 
Loois boy, she ment you Dwite, and thay 
is a grate improovmunt in you, I like to help 
boys along that are improoving, so if I cood 
trust you I wood let you maik sum munney 
and I sed yessum how? And Miss Farnum 
sed wel my attendunt is sik and I hav not 
bin wheled out in my whele chare foar 2 
days, if you wood whele me cairfully I wood 
pay you ten sents a day, wood you, and I 
sed yessum. 

So she sed wel bring my chare arownd to 
the frunt ov the howse and help me intwo 
it, so I did, and then she sed now you can 
whele me down to the publick libery to get 


a book, and I gess we wil go oaver by 
Washunton strete, I wood like to cawl on 
Missus Draiper, so I wheled her oaver that 
way Dwite, and it was fine, I wisht I had a 
whele chare like that for coasting, it wood 
be beter than a two whele velosserpeed, it 
went so esey, you had to hoald it bak or it 
wood ov run down the hil like blaizes. 

And Loo Strong and the fellers waz oaver 
thare and thay sed cum on Sam we are going 
oaver to Blaneys to katch gold fish, Mister 
Moore the drugist is going to giv us a sent 
a peece foar them to put in his drugg stoar 
windoe, and Miss Farnum sed do you want 
to go Sammy, and I sed kno, and she sed 
that is a good boy, how do you kno Mister 
Blaney wood like to hav you katch his 
gold fish, I doant think he wood, and I sed he 
chaises us if he knoes it, and besides thay 
issent anny thare, Dwite Loois and me 
katched them awl last yere. 

And then sum uther fellers, Willie Bowker 
and them, thay yeld at me and sed nerse 
gurl, and I maid a fase at them and thay 
shied a rock at me so I run faster and Miss 
Farnum sed mersy be cairful, do you think 
this is an express trane? 

You kno the libery hil Dwite, wel it 
wassent so esey going up it, and I nerely let 
old Miss Farnum slide bakwurds, but I got 
her up and she sed now you can wate out- 
side, soI did. And sum fellers sed hay Sam 
giv us a ride, so we awl took terns coasting 
down the libery hil and it was fine, we oanly 
tipped oaver wunst or twiset and Miss 
Farnum dident kno it, and pritty soon she 
caim out, and she sed you have bin a good 
boy, now we wil stop in at Missus Draipers, 
so we did. And Missus Draiper sed for 
hevvins saik Elisserbuth Farnum do you 
kno who is pushing yore chare and Miss 
Farnum.sed why issent it Sammy Torrey, 
and Missus Draiper sed yess, but I wood 
druther trust myself to a wild rangertang or 
sumthing like that she sed Dwite, than to 
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hav that boy doing it, espeshully behind my 
bak whare I coodent see him, I warn you, 
you wil be lukky if you get hoam alive, but 
Miss Farnum sed 0 I gess he wil be aw] rite, 
woant you Sammy, and I sed yess, gee Dwite 
dident Missus Draiper hava nurve, if I had 
ov wanted to tel sum things I kno abowt 
her littel boy, you kno Johny Draiper, but 
I woodent be so mene. 

Wel Miss Farnum sed now if you--wil 
whele me down to the villidge I wil by you 
sum candy beesides what I am going to pay 
you, so I did, but I wisht she had sed she 
wood by me a dime novvel, oanly it dident 
maik mutch diffrunts the way-it terned out 
whitch was this Dwite. 

You kno that stepe hil, wel I thot woodent 
she go a kiting if I shood let go ov the han- 
dies, and I thot I wood Jet her go just a 
littel way and I did. But she went awfull 
fast Dwite, and the furst thing I knoed I 
coodent katch her, and she was waiving her 
hands and fete and yeling o saive me, I 
mene Miss Farnum, not the whele chare, 
Dwite. And I tried to katch her but Jumbo 
Joslin, you kno Wilber Joslins farthers dog 
Dwite, he caim runing out and jumped at 
me and I got skaired, and just then she hit 
a hidrunt or sumthing I doant kno just 
whut, and she went oaver, I mene the whele 
chare and Miss Farnum to, so I dident wate 
but I hurreyed rite oaver to Blaneys whare 
the fellers waz and thay sed whare is Miss 
Farnum and I toald them. 

And Loo Strong sed o maibee she is kild, 
I gess she is, and then thay wil hang you, if 
they do I am going to ast my farther to taik 
me becaws he knoes the man whut hangs 
peepul. But Eddie Rooney sed.aw thay 
cant hang him he is to yung, awl thay wil 
do is put him in the pennuntenshary foar 
life and that wil be fine becaws we can maik 
up a band and reskew him. But I sed I 
doant want to be reskewed, so Loo sed I 
kno, lets us hide him in that old caiv we 
fellers dug when we waz bandits oaver by 
the gravvul pit, and we can bring him food 
and watch if thay is anny detecktifs on his 
trale, cum on. 

So we did, and thay put me in the caiv and 
then thay sed now we wil reckonnoyter and 
if we see anny mysteerius persuns we wil 
giv the signul, and we wil bring him food, 
so thay went away. 

Wel it was fine foar a littel while but I 
wisht thay wood cum bak and evvery sound 
I herd I thot it waz Fatty Dereborn who 
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waz cumming to rest me, and then Loo cum 
back and whissuled and he sed hear is sum 
food I swiped out ov my muthers pantry, 
but hav a cair becaws I saw a suspishus 
karakter down by the ralerode track, I 
think it waz Timberlaik the detecktif, you 
kno Dwite, Jessie Jaims foe, so I laid low 
and eight the food, and Loo sed I gess I wil 
ete sum to and play-thay are after me, so he 
did. And bimeby Eddie Rooney and Willie 
Bowker and lots ov the fellers cum, and thay 
awl had things to ete, so thay plaied thay 
waz fujjitivs frum justis like me, and we 
had a bully time, and Loo-sed say woodent 
it be fine if we waz awl outlaws like Sam is 
and coodent nevver show ourselvs unlest we 
waz armed and thay waza prise on our hed, 
and I sed:is thay a prise on my hed, and Loo 
sed ov coarse dident you kil Miss Farnum, 
and I sed yes but I dident mene two. 

Wel bimeby it waz geting dark and Loo 
sed wel I gess I had beter be going hoam or 
my muther wil lick me, cum on fellers so we 
awl started but Loo sed hay Sam you cant 
go, you wil get hung if you do, so I sed must 
I stay hear awl nite, and Eddie Rooney sed 
I kno, you can stay with me, my old man 
and old wumman woant giv you away, so 
I went down to Eddies howse, we had to go 
oaver by the factory sos Fatty Dereborn 
woodent see me. 

Wel Dwite it is fine aon to the Rooneys, 
oanly thare issent mutch room, thay is so 
manny ov them, but Missus Rooney sed 
doant you be afrade, if Fatty Dereborn cums 
after you hear he wil get a roling pin oaver 
the hed, and you can slepe with Eddie, so I 
did, and it waz fine. Thay was Eddie and 
me and Balty and Muttsy and the baby, not 
the knewest wun but the neckst, and we awl 
slep in the saim bed, and I waz just geting 
to slepe when we herd sumboddy and Balty 
sed maibee it is Fatty Dereborn, and Eddie 
sed doant you be skairt, if it is my old 
wumman wil knock the stuffing out ov him, 
but you had beter hide under the bed close, 
so I did. 

And then I herd sumboddy talking but it 
wasent Fatty Dereborn, it was my farther 
Dwite, gee, and he pulled the cuvvers offen 
me and sed so hear you are hay, wel you 
cum hoam with me and I wil tend to you, 
but I sed farther are thay going to hang me, 
and-he sed no, but thay had ought to, cum 
hoam, I am sorrey to hav trubbuld you 
Missus Rooney, and we went hoam, and wel 
Dwite you kno. 





And the next moarning he sed now you 
go oaver to Miss Farnums and tel her you 
are sorrey and see that you mene it two, so 
I did, and she sed I hoap it waz an axxidunt 
as you say, but you wer a verry cairless boy, 
and I sed yessum, but do I get my ten Sents, 
and she sed wel the idea, you had beter be 
thankful you aint in the lockup, so I dident 
get it, wasent she the chete, Dwite? 

Say Dwite I wisht you had ov bin hear 
aprul fools day, we had fun with old Brook- 
sey I wil tel you abowt it. You kno Maibel 
our cat Dwite, not the wun we put the wal- 
nut shels on her fete but the uther wun, 
wel she had six moar kittuns and she waz 
awfull cross becaws my muther maid me 
drown them, whitch I did awl but five, 
whitch I am kepeing, oanly Maibel doant 
kno it and is verry mad. Wel you know 
Brookseys box outside his portch whare he 
maiks them put his male, we took Maibel 
and put her in it and rang Brookseys bel 
and he thot it waz male and put his hand 
in and gee Maibel skratched him fine, and 
he grabbed her and sed get out you devvil 
and gaiv her a kick and she cum flying hoam. 
And my uncle Walter saw her and he sed 
what is the matter with Maibel, and I sed 
Brooksey kicked her foar nuthing, and my 





You kno the libery hil Dwite, wel it wassent so esey going up it, and I nerely let old Miss 
Farnum slide bakwurds, but I got her up 





uncle sed o this is Brookseys day issent it, 
I serpoase you fellers wood like to maik it 
memmerabul foar him, hav you thot ova way, 
and I sed no, so he sed, wel I am to groan 
up to enjoy sutch childish sports, but I waz 
thinking ov a trick we plaied on an old 
feller when I was a kid, who dident like 
cats. We spred a lot ov catnip awl oaver 
his portch and lawn and he had the finest 
cat consert awl nite you evver herd; but I 
sed thats awl rite but you coodent katch the 
cats round hear thay kno awl us fellers, and 
my Uncle Walter sed you doant nede to, 
you just get the catnip, I think thay is sum 
back ov the barn, so we did, and spred it 
awl oaver Brookseys portch and his lawn 
and fierd sum on top of his portch rufe, and 
then when it waz dark we fellers hid behind 
our fense. Wel Dwite it waz fine, furst thay 
waz Loo Strongs cat Bill, he is Maibels hus- 
band I think, and then Persy Willises cat 
and then sum moar cats I haddent evver 
met, o thay must ov bin 1o thousand I 
gess, and thay wood go oaver in Brookseys 
and role around in the catnip and yowl sum- 
thing butifful, and we yowled to maik it 
lowder. Wel Brooksey cum out on his 
portch and sed skat you devvils and the cats 
skatted but thay cum back in a minnit and 
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it waz better than evver, you cood here 
them awl oaver the nayborhood, and Brook- 
sey waz chaising them off awl the time and 
you nevver saw him so mad Dwite, it was 
grate. 

Wel Loo sed yore farther is hoam Sam, so 
I went in, and pritty soon my farther sed 
foar havvins saik whats the mater with the 




















cats tonite, and he went out on our portch 
and Loos farther waz out on his and Loos 
farther sed, say Torrey thay is sumthing 
going on oaver to Brookseys, we had beter 
see, but my muther sed Samuel kepe away 
frum that craizy man, he wil insult you and 
you wil say sumthing youll be sorrey foar, 
but my farther and Loos farther went around 
to Brookseys and we fellers hid 

behind the fense to see it. 
Wel-just as my farther and 
Loos farther got in frunt ov 
Brookseys the cats waz yowling 
lowder than evver and thay sed 
grate skots what is it, and thay 
started up the path and Brooksey 
cum out ov his howse and bang, 
say Dwite he fierd off a shott gun 
and yeld aha, I hoap I got sum ov 
you, bang he shott it off agen, 
and my farther and Loos farther 
got behind a tree and Fatty Dere- 
born cum runing 
and sed what is 
awl this, and 
Brooksey sed I 
hav shott two 
theeves or 
sumthing 
thay are be- 
hind that 
tree badly 
woonded, 


I thot I wood let her go just a littel way and I did. But she went awfull fast Dwite, and the furst thing 
I knoed I coodent katch her, and she was waiving her hands and fete and yeling o saive 
me, I mene Miss Farnum, not the whele chaie 











and Fatty saw my farther and Loos farther 
and sed whats this, and thay sed what is it, 
nuthing oanly we waz passing peesefuly 
by and this daingerus mayniack tried to 
assassunait us, rest him, so Fatty waz going 
to but Brooksey sed if you do it wil bea 
sorrey day foar you, and if they aint theeves 
who entised awl thoase cats round hear, so 
my farther sed o wel let him go but he had 
beter not be so free ov his firearms agen, so 
Fatty let Brooksey go and you bet I got 
into the howse before my farther did. 

And say Dwite it waz fine the cats kep the 
nayborhood awaik awl nite, I wisht you had 
ov bin hear you wood ov lafied yorseli to deth. 

Wel Miss Cushman is down stares to giv 
me my pianno lessen, my hand is awl wel 
darn it whare the allegater bit it so I hav 
to taik them. So no moar, hoaping you are 
the saim and rite soon. 

SAMUEL TORREY, JR. 
Vill 


Brookdale mass, may 5rth 
Dere Dwite: 

Wel how are you Dwite, I am pritty wel, 
almoast, I have the tonserlightus, it is like 
soar throte oanly seerius, I had Dockter 
Wigins, I got it playing with Persy Willis, 
I doant mene he gaiv it to me, but it was like 
this. My farther sed Sam I am going to see if 
you can be trusted tho lord knoes I oughtent 
to taik anny sutch chanses, and I sed yes 
farther, and he sed wel, Mister Willis the 
noo minnister sez he is so ’ diskurridged oaver 
the way you fellers trete his littel boy he 
feles like resining frum the churtch, why 
doant you play with him and be desent? 
And I sed we did play with him wun day 
farther, you kno Dwite that waz the time 
we tarred and fetherd him, and my father 
sed thats just the trubbel you nerely kild 
him, now ast him oaver today and trete him 
good and I wil reward you, and I sed yes if 
he wil cum oaver. 

So I toald Loo and the fellers and Loo sed 
what can we do to him this time, lets us 
maik him walk the plank offen yore barn 
Sam, but I sed no we hav to be desent to 
him, and Loo sed o awl rite but it woant be 
mutch fun. So we hollerd and Persy cum 
oaver and he sed hello lads, and we sed 
hello what gaims can you play, and Persy 
sed awthers and dommiknows and things, 
but we sed no, outside gaims we mene, and 
he sed did you evver play anny bibul gaims, 
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and Loo sed fine, lets us play Cane & Abul, 
I wil be Cane and Persy can be Abul, but 
Persy sed no I mene like Noars ark, the 
barn cood be the ark and we cood get too 
ov evvery annimul, cats and chickuns and 
things and maik beleev thay waz a flood and 
evveryboddy but the Noars waz drownded. 
And I sed thay issent anny reel watter, I 
kno, lets us play it on the old raft oaver to 
Blaney’ s pond, so Loo sed yes, now evvery- 
boddy get two annimuls and mete oaver to 
Blaneys and the furst oaver is Noar, so we 
husseld. 

Wel I got two chickuns, not mine but 
Brookseys but thay waz oaver in our yard, 
and I wood ov bin furst oaver oanly I lost 
wun going throo Missus Bowkers yard when 
I stopd to borrow a blankit offen the close 
line foar the ark, so I took wun ov Missus 
Bowkers ducks, whitch is a kind ov chickun. 
So Loo waz furst oaver and Harry Moore 
waz seckund, but awl he had waz two 
wurms, and Loo sed aw thay wazent anny 
wurms on the ark, but Persy sed yes twoov 
evverything, and Eddie Rooney sed wel 
thay is moar than two flees awl rite, awl 
these dogs is cuvverd with them, and thay 
waz. We had lots ov dogs, so we cawled 
them tigers and lions and things like that 
and it waz fine, oanly thay dident get along 
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with the cats verry wel, and wun ov my 
chickuns et Harry Moores wurms, so we sed 
he coodent stay on the ark, so he woodent 
play and he went off. 

So Loo waz Noar, and Eddie Rooney waz 
Missus Noar, and Persy sed I waz wun ov 
Noars suns I forget his naim but I new it, 
and Allen Magee waz anuther and littel 
Muttsy Rooney waz anuther or Eddie 
coodent ov plaied, so thay wazent anny- 
thing foar Persy, so we sed he cood be an 
annimul and he waz a cammul. 

Wel it waz fine on the ark Dwite, and Loo 
sed woodent it be fine if thay waz a reel 
flood and aw] the uther fellers waz drownded 
how long did it rane that time annyway, 
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and Persy sed Noar and the annimuls waz 
on the ark forty days and forty nites, and 
Muttsy Rooney he begun to cry becaws he 
sed he coodent stay out so long, and Eddie 
sed shut up or I wil slap yore faise, he is 
verry mene to Muttsy, and the fellers on the 
shoar laffed and maid fun ov Muttsy and us, 
and Loo sed I will go.off and puntch them if 
sumboddy wil hoald my annimuls, but 
Persy sed no, let them aloan, that is the way 
the peepul laffed at Noar, and I sed gee I 
wisht thay wood be a reel flood and drown 
them, lets maik sum waives, so we rocked 
the raft; I mene the ark, and it waz fine 
Dwite; but we must ov rocked it too mutch 
or sumthing becaws awl ov a suden Persy 





It waz fine Dwite, but we must ov rocked it too mutch or sumthing becaws awl ov a suden Persy sed 0 goed 
ness grashus, and wun end ov the ark went down and then it awl cum apart and we 
waz awl ocaverboard, the annimuls and awl ov us 














sed o goodness grashus, and wun end ov the 
ark went down and then it awl cum apart 
and we waz awl oaverboard, the annimuls 
and awl ov us, and we mite ov bin drownded 
oanly you kno it issent verry depe in Blaneys 
Dwite, so we awl got on land agen, but the 
uther fellers laffed and I dident get Missus 
Bowkers blankit. 

And Loo sed gee we wil get the stuffing 
nocked out ov us foar this if annywun tels 
and Persy sed I woant, and Eddie sed I 
woant and if Muttsy tels I wil slap his faise, 
but Persy sed how about our wet close, 
and Loo sed wel you can say you fel in the 
pond and we went in after you, it waz 
that way reely Dwite becaws Persy went 
in furst, so that waz what we sed, and my 
farther sed braive boy, but I got the ton- 
serlightus. 

But Persy cum oaver to see me and say 
Dwite he is awl rite. He shoed me a sekret 
alfabut witch he ses I can tel you, but you 
must not tel it to yore farther oar anny- 
boddy becaws we are going to use it for our 
gang when we hav wun. We wil rite whare 
we berry our tressure and ded ennemies and 
thoase things, and you must ware it round 
yore neck on a ommelet Persy ses. You can 
be in our band when you cum to maik me 
that vissit, and help us think up sum dep- 
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redashuns to comit. I doant kno what 
depredashuns are but we wil comit sum. 
Hear is a leter in the sekret alfabet. _I bet 
you cant rede it, can you? 


aLe ierrige ve Oa/*SuEy 4a$ ABTS Sexes 
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enetux!s ens atta. 


Hear is what it ses, the tressure is berried 
10 fete depe garded by the skellitun ov wun 
who daired betray our sekrets, let uthers 
bewair, Bloody Hand. I am Bloody Hand, 
Dwite, issent it a fine naim? Who do you 
want to be, Persy is Roring Persy. Plese 
tel me who you are soon, so no moar for this 
time, hoaping you are the saim. 

Yore aff. frend, 
Samuel Torrey, Jr. 

P. S. Loo Strong and me are going to 
kepe rabits, that waz the pressent my far- 
ther gaiv me for playing with Persy. My 
allegater whitch I naimed Dwite is ded, 
Annie our cook steped on him, so I wil naim 
my furst rabit after you, unless it is a lady, 
then the seckund. 

P. S. No. 2—I am going to rite a leter in 
the sekret alfabet and put it under my 
farthers piller, I bet he wil be skaired. 

a ay 





Coming! 
**The Turning Point,” by Robert W. Chambers 
Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


In this issue is the conclusion of “The Common Law,” the first serial ever’ published 
on which two such men as Robert W. Chambers and Charles Dana Gibson worked together. 
It will be followed in November by “The Turni:.; Point,” the second serial on which these 


men have collaborated for the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
pictures—promises to be an even greater success than “The Common Law, 


The story—that includes the 
” which has been 


the most successful serial ever published by any magazine. 


In this [Ssue 


*“The Price She Paid,’’ by David Graham Phillips 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


When David Graham Phillips died he had few superiors as a story-teller and no equal 


as a seer into the hearts and lives of women. 


He knew them better than most of them know 


themselves, and none knew better than he the cutting words with which to condemn a folly or 


the beautiful words with which to praise a kindly life. 


All this knowledge and power went 


into the writing of what is perhaps his greatest story, “The Price She Paid,” beginning in 
this issue. 





The illustrations are by Howard Chandler Christy—you know what that means. 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
It was not a very short 


She knelt down beside the bed while she said whatever prayer she had in mind. 
She asked nothing for herself except as it 


petition, because it concerned Neville. 
regarded him or might matter to his peace of mind 
(‘The Common Law") 

















XVI (CONTINUED) 


ND now day followed day in a 
sequence of limpid dawns and 
cloudless sunsets. Summer be- 
gan with a clear, hot week in 
June, followed by three days’ 

steady downpour which freshened and 
cooled the city and unfolded, in square and 
park, everything green into magnificent 
maturity. 

Every day Neville and Rita worked to- 
gether in the studio; and every evening they 
walked together in the park or sat in the 
cool, dusky studio, companionably con- 
versational or permitting silence to act as 
their interpreter. 

Then John Burleson came back from Dart- 
ford after remaining there ten days under 
Dr. Ogilvy’s observation; and Rita arrived 
at the studio next day almost smiling. 

“We're going to Arizona,” she said. 
“What do you think of that, Kelly?” 

“You poor child!” exclaimed Neville, 
taking her hands into his and holding them 
closely. 

“Why, Kelly,” she said gently, “I knew 
he had to go. This has not taken me un- 
awares.”” 

“T hoped there might be some doubt,” he 
said. 

“There was none in my mind. 
saw it.” 

“T wish—I wish—”’ he hesitated; and she 
flushed brightly. 

“T know what you wish, Kelly dear. I 
don’t think it will ever happen. But it is so 
much for me to be permitted to remain near 
him—so much!—Ah, you don’t know, 
Kelly! 1” 


I fore- 


You don’t know! 
“Would you marry him?” 


Her honest blue eyes met his. “If he 
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and if he still wished it—after 





asked me; 
he knew.” 

“Could you ever be less to him—and 
perhaps more, Rita?” 

“Do you mean—” 

He nodded deliberately. 

She hung her head. “Yes,” she said, “‘if 
I could be no more I would be what I 
could.” 

“And you tell me that, after all that you 
have said?” 

“T did not pretend to speak for men, 
Kelly. I told you that women had, and 
women still would overlook the chances 
menacing them and face the odds daunt- 
lessly. Because, whatever a man is, if a 
woman loves him enough, he is worth to 
her what she gives.” 

“Rita! Rita! Is it you who content 
yourself with such sorry philosophy?”’ 

“Yes, it is I. You asked me and I an- 
swer you. Whatever I said—I know only 
one thing now. And you know what that 
1S. 

‘“‘And where am I to look for sympathy 
and support in my own decision? What 
can I think now about all that you have 
said to me?” 

“You will never forget it, Kelly—what- 
ever becomes of the girl who said it. Be- 
cause it’s the truth, no matter whose lips 
uttered it.” 

He released her hands, and she went away 
to dress herself for the pose. When she 
returned and seated herself he picked up his 
palette and brushes and began in silence. 

That evening he went to see John Burle- 
son and found him smoking tranquilly in the 
midst of disorder. Packing-cases, trunks, 
bundles, boxes, were scattered and piled 
up in every direction, and the master of 
the establishment, apparently in excellent 
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health, reclined on a lounge in the center of 
chaos, the long clay stem of a church- 
warden pipe between his lips, puffing rings 
at the ceiling. 

“Hello, Kelly!” he exclaimed, sitting up. 
“T’ve got to move out of this place. Rita 
told you all about it, didn’t she? Isn’t it 
rotten hard luck?” 

“Not a bit of it. 
say?” 

“Oh, I’ve got i# all right. Not seriously 
yet. What’s Arizona like, anyway?” 

“Half hell, half paradise, they say.”’ 

“Then me for the celestial section. Ogilvy 
gave me the name of a place’”—he fum- 
bled about—“ Rita has it, I believe. Isn’t 
she a corker to go? My conscience, Kelly, 
what a godsend it will be to have a Massa- 
chusetts girl out there to talk to!” 

“When are you going?” 

“Day after to-morrow. Rita says you 
don’t need her any longer on that picture.” 

“Lord,man! If I did I wouldn’t hold you 
up. But don’t worry, John; she wouldn’t 
let me. She’s a fine specimen of girl,” he 
added casually. 

“Do you suppose that is news to me?”’ 

“Oh, no; I’m sure you find her amusing.” 

“What!” 

“Amusing,” repeated Neville innocently. 
“Don’t you?” 

“That is scarcely the word I would have 
chosen, Kelly. I havea very warm admira- 
tion and a very sincere respect for Rita 
Tevis.” 

“John, you sound like a Puritan making 
love!”’ 

Burleson was intensely annoyed. ‘ You’d 
better understand, Kelly, that Rita Tevis 
is as well born as I am, and that there 
would be nothing at all incongruous in any 
declaration that any decent man might 
make her!” 

“Why, I know that.” 

“T’m glad youdo. And I’m gratified that 
what you said has given me the opportunity 
to make myself very plain on the subject of 
RitaTevis. It may amaze you to know that 
her great-grandsire carried a flintlock with 
the Hitherford Minute Men, and fell most 
respectably at Boston Neck.”’ 

“Certainly, John. I knew she was all 
right. But I wasn’t sure you knew it.” 

“Confound it! Of course I did. I’ve 
always known it. Do you think I’d care for 
her so much if she wasn’t all right?” 

Neville smiled at him gravely, then held 
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out his hand. ‘Give my love to her, John. 
I’ll see you both again before you go.” 


For nearly two weeks he had not heard a 
word from Valerie West. Rita and John 
Burleson had departed, cheerful, sure of early 
convalescence and a complete and radical 
cure. Neville went with them to the train, 
but his mind was full of his own troubles, 
and he could scarcely keep his attention on 
the ponderous conversation of Burleson, who 
was admonishing him and Ogilvy impar- 
tially concerning the true interpretation of 
creative art. He turned aside to Rita when 


opportunity offered and said in a low voice, 
“Before you go, tell me where Valerie is?” 
“T can’t, Kelly.” 
“‘Did you promise her not to?”’ 


“Yes.’ : 

He said slowly: “I haven’t had one 
word from her in nearly two weeks. Is she 
well?” 

“Yes. She came into town this morning 
to say good-by to me.” 

“T didn’t know she was out of town,” he 
said, troubled. 

“She has been, and is now. 
can tell you, Kelly dear.” 

“She zs coming back, isn’t she?”’ 

“T hope so.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

She looked into his anxious and miserable 
face and gently shook her head. “I don’t 
know, Kelly.” 

“Didn’t she say—intimate anything?” 

“No. I don’t think she knows—yet.” 

He said, very quietly: “If she ever comes 
to any conclusion that it is better for us both 
never to meet again—I might be as dead as 
Querida for any work I should ever again 
set hand to. If she will not marry me, but 
will let things remain as they are, at least 
I can go on caring for her and working out 
this miserable problem of life. But if she 
goes out of my life, life will go out of me. 
I know that now.” 

Rita looked at him pitifully. “Valerie’s 
mind is her own, Kelly. It is the most 
honest mind I have ever known; and noth- 
ing on earth—no pain that her decision 
might inflict upon her—would swerve it a 
hair’s breath from what she concludes is the 
right thing to do.” 

“T know it,” he said, swallowing a sudden 
throb of fear. 

“Then what can I say to you? 

“Nothing. I must wait.” 


That’s all I 











“Kelly, if you loved her enough you 
would not even wait.” 

“What!” 

“Because her return to you will mean only 
one thing. Are you going to accept it of 
her?” 

‘What can I do? 
her.” 

“Her problem is nobler, Kelly. She is 
asking herself not whether she can live life 
through without you—but whether you can 
live life well, and to the full, without her.” 

Neville flushed painfully. “Yes,” he 
said, “that is Valerie. I’m not worth the 
anxiety, the sorrow that I have brought her. 
I’m not worth marrying; and I’m not worth 
a heavier sacrifice. I’m trying to think less 
of myself, Rita, and more of her. Perhaps, 
if I knew she were happy, I could stand— 
losing her. If she could be—without me—”’ 
He checked himself, for the struggle was 
unnerving him; then he set his face firmly 
and looked straight at Rita. ‘Do you be- 
lieve she could forget me and be contented 
and tranquil—if I gave her the chance?” 

“Are you talking of self-sacrifice for her 
sake?” 

He drew a deep, uneven breath. 
suppose it’s—that.” 

“You mean that you’re willing to elimi- 
nate yourself and give her an opportunity to 
see a little of the world—a little of its order 
and tranquillity and quieter happiness?— 
a chance to meet interesting women and at- 
tractive men of her own age—as she is cer- 
tain to do through her intimacy with the 
Countess d’Enver?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, “that is what must be 
done. I’ve been blind—and rottenly selfish. 
I did not mean to be. I’ve tried to force her 
—I have done nothing else since I fell in love 
with her, but force her toward people whom 
she has a perfect right not to care for—even 
if they happen to be my own people. She 
has felt nothing but a steady and stupid 
pressure from me; heard from me nothing 
except importunities—the merciless, ob- 
stinate urging of my own views—which, 
God forgive me, I thought were the only 
views because they were respectable!” 

He stood, head lowered, nervously clench- 
ing and unclenching his hands. 

“Tt was not for her own sake—that’s the 
worst of it! It was for my sake—because 


I can’t live without 


ay. 





I’ve had respectability inculcated until I 
can’t conceive of my doing anything not 
respectable. 


Once, something else got away 
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with me, and I gave it rein for a moment— 
until checked. I’m really no different from 
other men.” 

“T think you are beginning to be, Kelly.” 

“Am I? I don’t know. But the worst 
of it was my selfishness—my fixed idea that 
her marrying me was the only salvation for 
her. I never thought of giving her a chance 
of seeing other people—other men—better 
men—of seeing a tranquil, well-ordered world 
—of being in it and of it. I behaved as 
though my world—the fragment inhabited 
by my friends and family—was the only 
alternative to this one. I’ve been a fool, 
Rita; and a cruel one.” 

“No, only an average man, Kelly. If I 
give you Valerie’s address, will you write 
and give her her freedom—for her own sake? 
—the freedom to try life in that well-ordered 
world we speak of? Because she is very 
young. Life is all before her. Who can 
foretell what friends she may be destined to 
make; what opportunities she may have? 
I care a great deal for you, Kelly; but I love 
Valerie. And, there are other men in the 
world, after all; but there is only one Val- 
erie. And—how truly do you love her?” 

‘“‘Enough,” he said under his breath. 

“Enough to—leave her alone?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then write and tell her so. Here is the 
address.”” She slipped a small bit of folded 
paper into Neville’s hand. ‘We must join 
the others, now,” she said calmly. 

Annan had come up, and he and Ogilvy 
were noisily baiting Burleson amid shouts of 
laughter and a protesting roar from John. 

“Stop it, you wretches,” said Rita ami- 
ably, entering the little group. “John, are 
you never going to learn not to pay any 
attention to this pair of infants?” 

“Are you going to kiss me good-by, Rita, 
when the train departs?” inquired Sam 
anxiously. 

“Certainly; I kissed Gladys good-by.” 

“Before all this waiting-room full of 
people?” persisted Sam. “Are you?” 

“Why, I’ll do it now if you like, Sammy 
dear.” 

“They'll take you for my sister,” said 
Sam, disgusted. 

“Or your nurse, John; what is that man 
bellowing through the megaphone?” 

“Our train,” said Burleson, picking up 
the satchels. He dropped them again to 
shake the hands that were offered. 

“‘Good-by, John, dear old fellow! You'll 
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get all over this thing in a jiffy out there. 
You'll be back in no time at all! Don’t 
worry, and get well!” 

He smiled confidently and shook all their 
hands. Rita’s pretty face was pale; she let 
Ogilvy kiss her cheek, shook hands with 
Annan, and then, turning to Neville, put 
both hands on his shoulders and kissed him 
on the mouth. 

“Give her her chance, Kelly,” she whis- 
pered. “And it shall be rendered unto you 


sevenfold.” 

““No, Rita; it never will be now.” 

“Who knows?” 

“Rita! Rita!” he said under his breath, 
“where I am ending, she must begin. You 
are right: the world needs her. Try as I 
might, I never could be worth what she is 
worth without effort. It is my life which 
does not matter, not hers. I will do what 
ought tobe done. Don’t be afraid. I will do 
it. And thank God that it is not too late.” 

That night, seated at his desk in the 
studio, he looked at the calendar. It was 
the thirteenth day since he had heard from 
her; the last day but two of the fifteen days 
she had asked for. The day after to-morrow 
she would have come, or would have written 
him that she was renouncing him forever 
for his own sake. Which might it have 
been? He would never know now. 

He wrote her: 

Dearest of women, Rita has been loyal to you. 
It was only when I explained to her for what purpose 
I wished your address that she wisely gave it to me. 

Dearest, from the beginning of our acquaintance 
and afterward when it ripened into friendship and 
finally became love, upon you has rested the burden 
of decision; and I have permitted it. Even now, as 
I am writing here in the studio, the burden lies 
heavily upon your girl’s shoulders and is weighting 
your girl’s heart. And it must not be so any longer. 

I have never, perhaps, really meant to be selfish; 
a man in love really doesn’t know what he means. 
But now I know what I have done; and what must 
be undone. 

You were perfectly right. It was for you to say 
whether you would marry me or not. It was for 
you to decide whether it was possible or impossible 
for you to appear as my wife in a world in which you 
had had no experience. It was for you to decide 
generously whether a rupture between that world 
and myself—between my family and myself—would 
render me—and yourself—eternally unhappy. 

You were free to decide; you used your own intel- 
lect, and you so decided. And I had no right to 
question you—I have no right now. I shall never 
question you again. 

Then, because you loved me, and because it was 
the kind of love that ignored self, you offered me 
a supreme sacrifice. And I did not refuse; I merely 
continued to fight for what I thought ought to be— 
distressing, confusing, paining you with the stupid, 
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obstinate reiterations of my importunities. And 
you stood fast by your colors. 

Dear, I was wrong. And so were you. Those 
were not the only alternatives. I allowed them to 
appear so because of selfishness. Alas, Valerie, in 
spite of all I have protested and professed of love and 
passion for you, to-day, for the first time, have I 
really loved you enough to consider you, alone. 
And with God’s help I will do so always. 

You have offered me two alternatives: to give 
yourself and your life to me without marriage, or to 
slip quietly out of my life forever. 

And it never occurred to you—and I say, with 
shame, that it never occurred to me—that I might 
quietly efface myself and my demands from your 
life; leave you free and at peace to rest and develop 
in that new and quieter world which your beauty and 
goodness has opened to you. 

Desirable people have met you more than half- 
way, and they like you. Your little friend, Héléne 
d’Enver, is a genuine and charming woman. Your 
friendship for her will mean all that you have so far 
missed in life; all that a girl is entitled to. Through 
her you will widen the circle of your acquaintances 
and form newer and better friendships. You will 
meet men and women of your own age and your own 
tastes, which is what ought to happen. 

And it is right and just and fair that you enter 
into the beginning of your future with a mind un- 
vexed and a heart untroubled by conflicts which can 
never solve for you and me any future life together. 

I do not believe you will ever forget me, or wish to, 
wholly. Time heals—otherwise the world had gone 
mad some centuries ago. But whatever destiny is 
reserved for you, I know you will meet it with the 
tranquillity and the sweet courage which you have 
always shown. 

What kind of future I wish for you, I need not 
write here. You know. And it is for the sake of 
that future—for the sake of the girl whose unselfish 
life has at last taught me and shamed me—that I 
give you up forever. 

Dear, perhaps you had better not answer this for 
a long, long time. Then, when that clever surgeon, 
Time, has effaced all scars—and when not only tran- 
quillity is yours but, perhaps, a deeper happiness is 
in sight, write and tell me so. And the great god 
Kelly, nodding before his easel, will rouse up from his 
Olympian revery and totter away to find a sheaf of 
blessings to bestow upon the finest, truest, and love- 
liest girl in all the world. 

Halcyonii dies! Fortem posce animum! Forsan et 
hec olim meminisse juvabit. Vale! 

Louis NEVILLE. 


XVII 


Tue fifteenth day of her absence had 
come and gone, and there had been no word 


from her. Whether or not he had per- 
mitted himself to expect any, the suspense 
had been none the less almost unendurable. 
He walked the floor of the studio all day 
long, scarcely knowing what he was about, 
insensible to fatigue or to anything except 
the dull, ceaseless beating of his heart. He 
seemed older, thinner—a man whose sands 
were running very swiftly. 
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Evening came, and with evening, letters; 
but none from her. And slowly the stealthy 
twilight hours dragged their heavy minutes 
toward darkness; and night crawled into 
the room like some sinister living thing; 
and found him still pacing the floor. 

Late in the evening he gave way under 
the torture—turned coward, and started to 
write to her. Twice he began letters— 
pleading with her to forget his letter, beg- 
ging her to come back—and destroyed them 
with hands that shook like the hands of a 
sick man. Then the dull insensibility to 
pain gave him a little respite. But later the 
misery and terror of it drove him out into the 
street with an insane idea of seeking her, of 
taking the train and finding her. 

He throttled that impulse; the struggle 
exhausted him; and he returned, listlessly, 
to the door and stood there, vacant-eyed, 
staring into the lamp-lit street. 

Once he caught sight of a shadowy, grace- 
ful figure crossing the avenue, a lithe young 
silhouette against the gas-light, and his 
heart stood still for an instant: but it was 
not she, and he swayed where he stood, 
under the agony of reaction, dazed by the 
rushing recession of emotion. 

Then a sudden fear seized him that she 
might have come while he had been away. 
He had been as far as the avenue. Could 
she have come? 

But when he arrived at his door he had 
scarce courage enough to goin. She hada 
key; she might have entered. Had she 
entered? Wasshe there, behind that closed 
door? ‘To go in and find the studio empty 
seemed almost more than he could endure. 
But, at last, he went in; and he found the 
studio empty. 

Confused, shaken, tortured, he began again 
his aimless tour of the place, ranging the four 
walls like a wild creature dulled to insanity 
by long imprisonment—passing backward, 
forward, to and fro, across, around, his foot- 
steps timing the dreadful monotone of his 
heart, his pulse-beat thudding out his doom. 

She would never come; never come again. 
She had determined what was best to do; she 
had arrived at her decision. Perhaps his let- 
ter had convinced her—had cleared her vision 
—the letter which he had been mad enough 
to write—fool enough—God!— perhaps 
brave enough. But if what he had done in 
his madness was bravery, it was an accursed 
thing; and he set his teeth and cursed him- 
self, scarce knowing what he was saying. 


It promised to be an endless night for 
him; and there were other nights to come— 
interminable nights. And now he began to 
watch the clock—strained eyes riveted on 
the stiff gilded hands—and on the little one, 
jerkily, pitilessly recording the seconds and 
twitching them one by one into eternity. 

Nearer and nearer to midnight crept the 
gilded, flamboyant hour-hand; the gaunter 
minute-hand was slowly but inexorably 
overtaking it. Nearer, nearer, they drew 
together; then came the ominous click; 
a moment’s suspense; the high-keyed gong 
quivered twelve times under the impact of 
the tiny steel hammer. 

And he never would hear her voice again. 
And he dropped to his knees asking mercy on 
them both. 

In his dulled ears still lingered the treble 
ringing echo of the bell—lingered, reiterated, 
repeated incessantly, until he thought he 
was going mad. Then, of a sudden, he 
realized that the telephone was ringing; and 
he reeled from his knees to his feet, and 
crept forward into the shadows, feeling his 
way like a blind man. 

“Louis?” 

But he could not utter a sound. 

“Louis, is it you?” 

“Yes,” he whispered. 

“What is the matter? Are you ill? 
Your voice is so strange. Are you?” 

“No! Is it you, Valerie?” 

‘You know it is!” 

‘““Where—are you?”’ 

“In my room—where I have been all 
day.” 

“You have been—there! You have been 
here—in this city—all this time?”’ 

“T came in on the morning train. I 
wanted to be sure. There have been such 
things as railroad delays, you know.” 

“Why—why didn’t you let me know—” 

“Louis! You will please to recollect that 
I had until midnight. I—was busy. Be- 
sides, midnight has just sounded—and here 
I am.” 

He waited. 

“T received your letter.’”’ Her voice had 
the sweet, familiar, rising inflection which 
seemed to invite an answer. 

“Yes,” he muttered, “I wrote to you.”’ 

“Do you wish to know what I thought of 
your letter?” 

“Yes,” he breathed. 

“T will tell you some other time; not now. 
Have you been perfectly well, Louis? But 
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I heard all about you, every day—through 
Rita. Do you know I am quite mad to see 
that picture you painted of her, the new one 
—‘Womanhood.’ She says it is a great 
picture—really great. Is it?” 

He did not answer. 

“Louis!” 

““ Yes.”’ 

“T would like to see that picture.” 

“Valerie?” 

““Yes?’’—sweetly impatient. 

“‘ Are we to see each other again?”’ 

She said calmly, ‘“‘I didn’t ask to see you, 
Louis; I asked to see a picture which you 
recently painted, called ‘Womanhood.’” 

He remained silent, and presently she 
called him again by name: “You say that 
you are well—or rather Rita said so two 
days ago—and I’m wondering whether in 
the interim you've fallen ill? Two days 
without news from you is rather disquieting. 
Please tell me at once exactly how you are?”’ 

He succeeded in forcing something re- 
sembling alaugh. ‘I am all right,” he said. 

“T don’t see how you could be—after the 
letter you wrote me. How much of it did 
you mean?” 

He was silent. 

“Louis! Answer me!” 

“ All—of it,” he managed to reply. 

“All!” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Then—perhaps you scarcely expected 
me to call you up to-night. Did‘you?” 

“Ne.” 

‘Suppose I had not done so.” 

He shivered slightly, but remained mute. 

“Answer me, Louis?”’ 

“Tt would have been—better.” 

“For you?” 

“ For—both.” 

“Do you believe it?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then—have I any choice except to say 
—good night ?” 

“No choice. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

He crept, shaking, into his bedroom, sat 
down, resting his hands on his knees and 
staring at vacancy. 

Valerie, in her room, buried her face in her 


hands for a moment, then quietly turned, | 


lowering her hands from her face, and looked 
down at the delicate, intimate garments 
spread in order on the counterpane beside 
her. There was a new summer gown there, 
too—a light, dainty, fragile affair on which 
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she had worked while away. Beside it lay 
a big summer hat of white straw and white 
lilacs. She stood for a moment, reflecting; 
then she knelt down beside the bed while 
she said whatever prayer she had in mind. 

It was not a very short petition, because it 
concerned Neville. She asked nothing for 
herself except as it regarded him or might 
matter to his peace of mind. Otherwise 
what she said, asked, and offered related 
wholly to Neville. 

Presently she rose and went lightly and 
silently about her ablutions; and after- 
ward she dressed herself in the fragile 
snowy garments ranged so methodically 
upon the white counterpane, each in its 
proper place. She was longer over her hair, 
letting it fall in a dark lustrous cloud to her 
waist, then combing and gathering it and 
bringing it under discipline. 

She put on her gown, managing somehow 
to fasten it, her lithe young body and slender 
arms aiding her to achieve the impossible 
between neck and shoulder. Afterward she 
pinned on her big white hat. 

At the door she paused for a second, took 
a last look at the quiet, white little room; 
then she turned off the light and went out, 
softly, holding in her hands a key which 
fitted no door of her own. 

One o’clock sounded heavily from Saint 
Hilda’s as she left her house; the half-hour 
was striking as she stooped in the dark hall- 
way outside the studio and fitted the key 
she held—the key that was to unlock for her 
the mystery of the world. 

He had not heard her. She groped her 
way into the unlighted studio, touched with 
caressing finger-tips the vague familiar 
shapes that the starlight, falling through the 
glass above, revealed to her as she passed. 

In the little inner room she paused. 
There was a light through the passageway 
beyond, but she stood here a moment, look- 
ing around her while memories of the place 
deepened the color in her cheeks. Then she 
went forward, timidly, and stood at his 
closed door, listening. 

A sudden fright seized her; one hand 
flew to her breast, her throat, covered her 
eyes for a moment, and fell limp by her side. 

“Louis!” she faltered. She heard him 
spring to his feet. ‘‘ Louis,” she said again, 
“it is I. Will you open your door to me?”’ 

The sudden flood of electric light dazzled 
her; then she saw him standing there, one 
hand still resting on the door-knob. 
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*‘T’ve come,” she said, with a faint smile. 

“Valerie! My God!”’ 

She stood, half smiling, half fearful, her 
dark eyes meeting his, two friendly little 
hands outstretched. Then, as his own 
caught them, almost crushed them: 

“Oh, it was your letter that ended all for 
me, Louis! It settled every doubt I had. 
I knew then—you darling!” 

She bent and touched his hands with her 
lips, then lifted her sweet, untroubled gaze 
to his. 

“T had been away from you so long, so 
long. And the time was approaching for 
me to decide, and I didn’t know what was 
best for us, any more than when I went 
away. And then your letter came!” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“T don’t know what I might have decided 
if you never had written that letter to me; 
probably I would have come back to you 
anyway. I think so; I can’t think of my 
doing anything else, though I might have de- 
cided—against myself. But as soon as I read 
your letter I knew, Louis. And I am here.” 

He said with drawn lips quivering: “ Did 
you read in that letter one single word of 
cowardly appeal—one infamous word of 
self? If you did, I wrote in vain.” 

“Tt was because I read nothing in it of 
self that I made up my mind, Louis.’”’ She 
stepped nearer. “Why are you so dread- 
fully pale and worn? Your face is so hag- 
gard—-so terrible.” 

She laid one hand on his shoulder, looking 
up at him; then she smoothed his forehead 
and hair, lightly. 

“As though I could ever live without 
you,” she said under her breath. Then she 
laughed, releasing her hands, and went over 
to the dresser where there was a mirror. 

“T have come, at one in the morning, to 
pay you a call,” she said, withdrawing the 
long pins from her hat and taking it off. 
“Later I should like a cup of chocolate, 
please. Oh, there is Gladys! You sweet 
thing!” she cried softly, kneeling to em- 
brace the cat, who came silently into the 
room, tail waving aloft in gentle greeting. 

The girl lifted Gladys onto the bed and 
rolled her over into a fluffy ball and rubbed 
her cheeks and her ears until her furry toes 
curled, and her loud and grateful purring 
filled the room. 

Valerie, seated sideways on the edge of 
the bed, looked up at Neville, laughing. 

“T must tell you about Sam and Héléne,” 
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she said. “They are too funny! Héléne 
was furious because Sam wrote her a letter 
saying that he intended to marry her, but 
had not the courage to notify her, personally, 
of his decision; and Héléne was wild, and 
wrote him that he might save himself fur- 
ther trouble in the matter. And they’ve 
been telephoning to each other at intervals 
all day, and Sam is so afraid of her that he 
dare not go to see her; and Héléne was in 
tears when I saw her—and I think it was 
because she was afraid Sam wouldn’t come 
and resume the quarrel where she could 
manage it and him more satisfactorily.” 

She threw back her head and laughed at 
the recollection, stroking Gladys the while. 

“Tt will come out all right, of course,” she 
added, her eyes full of laughter. “She’s 
been in love with Sam ever since he broke a 
Ming jar and almost died of fright. But 
isn’t it funny, Louis—the way people fall in 
love, and their various manners of informing 
each other!” 

He was trying to smile, but the gray con- 
straint in his face made it only an effort. 
Valerie pretended not to notice it, and she 
rattled on gaily, detailing her small budget 
of gossip and caressing Gladys, behaving as 
irresponsibly and as capricioysly as though 
her heart were not singing a ceaseless hymn 
of happiness too deep, too thankful to utter 
by word or look. 

“Dear little Rita,” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly and tenderly solemn, ‘“‘I saw her the 
morning of the day she departed with John. 
And first of all I asked about you, of course 
—you spoiled thing!—and then I asked 
about John. And we put our arms around 
each other and hada good, old-fashioned cry. 
But—don’t you think he’s going to get well, 
Louis?” 

“Sam’s brother, Billy Ogilvy, wrote me 
that he would always have to live in Arizona. 
He can live there. But the East would be 
death to him.” 

“Can’t he ever come back?” she asked 
pitifully. 

““No, dear.” 

“But—but what will Rita do?” 

He said: “I think that will depend on 
Rita. I think it depends on her already.” 

“Why?” she asked, wide-eyed. “Do 
you believe that John cares for her?”’ 

“JT know he does. And I haven’t much 
doubt that he wants to marry her.” 

“Do you think so? Oh, Louis, if that is 
true, what a heavenly future for Rita!”’ 
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“Heavenly? Out in that scorching 
desert?” 

“Do you think she’d care where she was? 
Kelly, you’re ridiculous!” 

“Do you believe that any woman could 
stand that for the rest of her life, Valerie?”’ 

She smiled, head lowered, fondling the 
cat, who had gone ecstatically to sleep. She 
said, still smiling: ‘‘If a girl is loved she en- 
dures some things; if she loves she endures 
more. But to a girl who is loved and who 
loves nothing else matters. And it would be 
that way with Rita’’—she lifted her eyes— 
“‘as it is with me.” 

He was standing beside her now; she 
made room for him beside her with a little 
gesture of invitation. 

“People who die for each other are less 
admirable than people who live for each 
other. The latter requires the higher type 
of courage. If I go out of your life I am like 
a dead person to you—a little worse, in fact. 
Besides, I’ve shown the white feather and 
run away. That’s a cowardly solution of 
a problem, isn’t it?” 

“Am I a coward if I decide to stand back 
and give you a chance?” 

“You haven’t decided to do it,” she said 
cheerfully, lifting the somnolent cat and 
hugging it. 

“T’m afraid I have, dear.”’ 

“ Why? ”? 

“You read my letter?” ; 

“Yes, and kissed every line in it.” 

He retained sufficient self-control to keep 
his hands off her, but that was all; and her 
eyes, which were looking into his, grew seri- 
ous and beautiful. 

“T love you so,” she breathed. 

“T love you, Valerie.”’ 

“Yes. Iknowit. I know you do.” She 
sat musing a moment, then, “‘ And I thought 
that I knew what it was to love, before you 
wrote that letter.” She shook her head, 
murmuring something to herself. Then 
the swift smile curved her lips again, she 
dumped Gladys out of her lap without cere- 
mony, and leaned her shoulder on Neville’s, 
resting her cheek lightly against his. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible that the prob- 
lem of life has really been solved for us, Louis. 
I can scarcely realize it—scarcely under- 
stand what this heavenly relief means—this 
utterly blissful relaxation and untroubled 
confidence. There isn’t anything in the 
world that can harm me, now; is there?”’ 

“Nothing.” 
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“Nor my soul?”’ 

“Tt has always been beyond danger.” 

“There are those who might tell me differ- 
ently.” 

“Let them talk. I know.” 

“Do you?—you darling!” Her soft, 
fragrant mouth touched his cheek, lingered, 
then she laughed to herself for the very hap- 
piness of living. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful how a word some- 
times shatters the fixed ideas that a girl has 
arrived at through prayer and fasting? I 
am beginning to think that no real intelli- 
gence can remain very long welded to any 
one fixed belief.” 

“What do you mean, Valerie?” She 
rested her head on his shoulder and sat con- 
sidering, eyes remote; then her white fin- 
gers crept into his. 

“We won’t talk about it now. I was 
wrong in some ways. You or common 
sense—or something—opened my _ eyes. 
But we won’t talk about it now. Because 
there are still perplexities—some few. We'll 
go over them together—and arrange mat- 
ters—somehow.”’ 

“What matters?” 

But she placed a soft hand over his lips, 
imposing silence, and drew his arm around 
her with a little sigh of content. Presently 
she said: “Have you noticed my gown? 
I made it.” 

He smiled and bent forward to look. 

“T made everything that I am wearing— 
except the shoes and stockings. But they 
are perfectly new. I wanted to come to you 
—perfectly new. There was a Valerie who 
didn’t really love you. She thought she 
did, but she didn’t. So I left her behind 
when I came—left everything about her be- 
hind me. I am all new, Louis. Are you 
afraid to love me?”’ 

He drew her closer; she turned, partly, 
and put both arms around his neck, and 
their lips touched and clung. 

Then, a little pale, she drew away from 
him, a vague smile tremulous on her lips. 
The confused sweetness of her eyes held him 
breathless with their enchantment; the 
faint fragrance of her dazed him. 

In silence she bent her head, remained 
curbed, motionless, for a few moments, then 
slowly lifted her eyes to his. ‘How much 
do you want me, Louis?” 

“You know.” 

“Enough to—give me up?” 

His lips stiffened and refused at first,then, 
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“Yes,” they motioned. And she saw the 
word they formed. 

“T knew it,” she breathed; “I only wanted 
to hear you say it again. I don’t know 
why I’m crying—do you? What a perfect 
ninny a girl can be when she tries to. All 
over your collar, too. And now you're 
what Mr. Mantalini would call ‘demned 
moist and unpleasant!’ I—I don’t want to 
—s-sob—this way! I do-don’t wish to. 
M-make me stop, Louis! I’d like a handker- 
chief—anything—give me Gladys and I'll 
stanch my tears on her!” 

She slipped to the floor, and stood with 
her back toward him. Then she glanced 
sideways at the mirror to inspect her nose. 

“Thank goodness that isn’t red,” she said 
gaily. “Kelly, I’m hungry. I’ve fasted 
since dawn—on this day—because I wanted 
to break bread with you on the first day of 
our new life together.” 

Helooked at her, appalled, but she laughed 
and went into the studio. There was a 
beautiful old sideboard there always well 
stocked. 

He turned on the lights, brought peaches 
and melons and strawberries and milk from 
the ice-chest, and found her already prepar- 
ing chocolate over the electric grill and but- 
tering immense slices of bread. 

“It’s after two o’clock,” she said, de- 
lighted. ‘“Isn’t this divinely silly? I won- 
der if there happens to be any salad in the 
ice-chest?” 

“Cold chicken, too,” he nodded, watching 
her set the table. 

She glanced at him over her shoulder 
from time to time. ‘Louis, are you going 
to enjoy all this? All of it? You—some- 
how—don’t look entirely happy.” 

“Tam. All I wanted was to see you— 
hear your voice. I shall be contented now.” 

“With just a view of me, and the sound of 
my voice?” 

“You know there is—nothing more for us.”’ 

“T know nothing of the kind. The idea! 
And don’t you dare struggle and kick and 
scream when I kiss you. Do you hear me, 
Louis?” 

He laughed and watched her as she went 
swiftly and gracefully about the table ar- 
rangement, glancing up at him from mo- 
ment to moment. 

“The idea,” she repeated indignantly. 
“T guess I’ll kiss you when I choose to. You 
are not in holy orders, are you? You haven’t 
made any particular vows, have you?” 





“One.” 

She halted, lookéd at him, then went on 
with her labors, a delicate color flushing face 
and neck. “Where in the world is that 
salad, Louis? A hungry girl asks you! 
Don’t drive me to desperation.”’ 

“Are we going to have coffee?” 

“No, it will keep us awake all night! I 
believe you are bent on my destruction.” 

At length everything was ready. He had 
placed two chairs opposite each other, but 
she wouldn’t have it, and made him lug up a 
bench, lay a cushion on it, and sit beside her. 

They behaved foolishly; she fed him 
strawberries at intervals, discreetly, on a 
fork—and otherwise. 

“Think of it! Fruit—at three in the 
morning. No, dear, I’d rather not have any 
champagne. You forget that this is a 
brand-new girl you’re supping with. And, 
for reasons of her own—perhaps as an exam- 
ple to you—there is never again to be any- 
thing like that—not even a cigarette.” 

‘*Nonsense.”’ 

“Oh, it’s on account of my voice, not my 
morals, goose! I have rather a nice voice, 
you know, and, if we can afford it, it would 
be a jolly good idea to have it cultivated. 
Isn’t this melon divine! What fun, Louis! 
I believe you are a little happier. That 
crease between your eyes has quite disap- 
peared. There! Don’t dare let it come 
back! It has no business there, I tell you. 
I know it hasn’t, and you must trust my 
word. Will you?” 

She leaned swiftly toward him, placing 
both hands on his shoulders. 

“You’ve a perfectly new girl to deal 
with,” she said, looking him in the eyes— 
‘“‘a miracle of meekness and patience that 
is rather certain to turn into a dreadful, 
frowzy old hausfrau some day. But that’s 
the kind you wanted. It’s none of my do- 
ings.” 

“Valerie!” 

“What?” 

“You darling! do you mean—”’ 

She closed his lips with hers. 

“Silence,” she said; ‘we have plenty to 
talk over before the hour arrives for me to be 
a door-mat. I won’t be a door-mat when 
I’m trying to be happy over a perfectly good 
supper! Besides, I want to torture you 
while there’s still time. I want to make you 
miserable by reminding you how disgrace- 
fully unmoral we are, here in your studio 
together at three in the morning.”’ She 
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stretched out a slim, white, ringless hand, 
and lifted the third finger for his inspection. 

“Not a sign of a ring! Shame!” She 
turned her pretty, daring face to his, eyes 
sparkling with audacity. ‘Besides, I’m not 
going back to-night.” 

He said tranquilly, “I should think not.” 

“T mean it, Kelly, I simply won’t go. 
And you may ring up the police and every 
ambulance in town—and the fire depart- 
ment.” 

“T’ve done it,” he said, “but the fire de- 
partment refuses to put you out. You 
don’t mean to say you’ve finished—after 
fasting all day like a little idiot,’ he ex- 
claimed as she sprang to her feet and 
turned to leave the table. 

“T have. I am mot an anaconda!’’ She 
passed swiftly into the outer room, where her 
own toilet necessaries were always ready, 
and presently came back, leisurely, her 
hands behind her back, sauntering toward 
him with a provoking smile edging her lips. 

“You may retire when you like, Kelly, 
and tie your red cotton night-cap under 
your chin. J shall sit up for the sun. It’s 
due in about an hour, you know.” 

“Nonsense,” he said. “We'll both be 
dead in the morning.” 

“You offer me your guest-room?’’ she 
said in pretense of surprise. ‘How very 
nice of you, Mr. Neville. I—ah—will con- 
descend to occupy it—for this evening 
only—” Her eyes brightened into laughter. 
“Oh, isn’t it delicious, Louis! Isn’t it per- 
fectly heavenly to know that we are utterly 
and absolutely all right—and to know that 
the world outside would be perfectly certain 
that we are not? What a darling you are!” 

Still holding her hands behind her back 
she bent forward and touched her lips to his, 
daintily fastidious in the light contact. 

“Where is that picture of ‘Woman- 
hood’?”’ she asked. 

He drew out the easel, adjusting the can- 
vas to the light, and rolled a big chair up in 
front of it. 

“Please sit there,”’ she said; and seated 
herself on the padded arm, still keeping her 
hands behind her back. 

“Are you concealing anything from me?”’ 
he asked. 

“Never mind. I want to look at your 
picture,” she added slowly as-her eyes fell 
upon the canvas. 

Minute after minute she sat there in 
silence, neither stirring nor offering com- 
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ment. And after a long time he moved rest- 
lessly in the depths of the chair beside her. 

Then she turned and looked down at him. 
“Yes,” she said, “it is really great. And, 
somehow, I am lonely. Take me, Louis.” 

He drew her into his arms. She lay very 
silent against his breast for a while, and 
at last raised her curiously troubled eyes. 

“You are going to be a very, very great 
painter, aren’t you, Louis?” 

He laughed and kissed her, watching her 
face. ‘Don’t be too great—so great that I 
shall feel too—too lonely,” she whispered. 

Then his eyes fell upon the ring which he 
had given her—and which she had gently 
put aside. She was wearing it on her be- 
trothal finger. 

“Where did you—find it?” he said un- 
steadily. 

“Tn its box on your dresser.”’ 

“Do you realize what it means?” 

“Yes. And I am wearing it.” 

‘ Valerie!’’ 

Her head nestled closer. 

“Because I am going to marry you, 
Louis. You were right. If I fail, as your 
wife, to win my way in your world, then it 
will be because I have attempted the impos- 
sible. Whichisnocrime. Who was it said 
‘Not failure, but low aim is crime’?”’ 

She sighed, nestling closer like a child 
seeking rest. 

“T am not coward enough to run away 
from you and destiny. And if I stay, only 
two ways remain. And the lawful is the 
better for us both”—she laid her flushed 
cheek against his—‘‘because,” she said 
dreamily, “there is one thing of which I 
never thought—children. And I don’t, 
perhaps, exactly understand, but I realize 
that—such things have happened—and that 
it could happen to a 





us. 

She was silent for a while, her fingers rest- 
less on his shoulder; then she spoke again in 
the same dreamy voice of a half-awakened 
child: 

“Each for the other’s sake is not enough. 
It must be broader, wider, more generous; 
it must be for the sake of all. I havelearned 
this. We can learn it better together. 
Louis, can you guess what I did the day 
your letter came to me at Estwich?” 

“What did you do, my darling?’”’ 

“T went to Ashuelyn.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, dear. If it had not been for your 
letter which I could feel against my breast 
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I should have been frightened. Because all 
your family were together under the pergola. 
As it was, I could scarcely speak; I gave your 
mother the letter, and when she had read it 
and your father and your sister had read it, I 
asked them what I was todo. It was so 
strange and still there under the pergola; and 
I scarcely knew what I was saying—and I 
didn’t realize that there were tears in my eyes 
—until I saw them in your mother’s, too. 

“Louis! Louis! I wonder if she can really 
ever care for me!—she was so good, so sweet 
to me. And Mrs. Collis took me away to 
her own room, after your father had shaken 
hands with me—very stiffly, but I think 
kindly—and I behaved very badly, dear— 
and your sister let me cry—all that I needed 
to.” 

She said nothing more for a while, resting 
in his arms, dark eyes fixed on space. Then: 

“They asked me to remain—your brother- 
in-law is a dear—but I still had a long day 
of self-examination before me. Your father 
and mother walked with me to the gate. 
Your mother kissed me.” 

His eyes, blinded by tears, scarcely saw 
her; and she turned her head and smiled at 
him. 

“What they said to me was very sweet 
and patient, Louis. I believe—I some- 
times believe that I may, in time, win more 
than their consent. I believe that, some 
day, they will care to think of me as your 
wife—and think of me as such, kindly, with- 
out regret for what might have been if I had 
never known you.” 
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HELENE D’ENVER had gone back to the 
country, and Ogilvy dared not pursue her 
thither. From her fastness at Estwich she 
defied him in letters, but every letter of hers 
seemed to leave some loophole open for 
further argument, and Ogilvy replied vali- 
antly from a perfectly safe distance, vowing 
that he meant to marry her some day in spite 
of herself and threatening to go up and tell 
her so to her face, until she became bored 


to death waiting for him to fulfil this threat.. 


- “There’s a perfectly good inn here,” she 
wrote, “for of course, under the circum- 
stances, you would scarcely have the impu- 
dence to expect the hospitality of my own roof. 
But if you are determined to have a final 
‘No’ for your answer, I am entirely compe- 
tent to give it to you by word of mouth.” 
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“‘And such a distractingly lovely mouth,” 
sighed Ogilvy, perusing the letter in his 
studio. He whistled a slow waltz, thought- 
fully, and, as slowly and solemnly, kept step 
to it, turning round and round, buried in 
deepest reflection. He had a habit of doing 
this when profoundly perplexed. 

Annan discovered him waltzing mourn- 
fully all by himself. “What’s up?” he in- 
quired cheerfully. 

“Tt’s all up, I suppose.” 

“With you and your countess?” 

“Yes, Harry.” 

“Rot! Why don’t you go and talk to 
her?” 

“Because if I remain invisible she might 
possibly forget my face. I stand a better 
chance by letter, Harry.” 

“Now you’re not bad looking,” insisted 
Annan kindly. “And, besides, a man’s face 
doesn’t count with a girl. Half of ’em are 
neurotics, anyway, and they adore the 
bizarre.” 

“Damn it,” snapped Sam, “do you mean 
that my countenance resembles a gargoyle? 
If you do, say so in English.” 

“No, no, no,” said Annan soothingly. 
“T’ve seen more awful mugs—married 
mugs, too. What woman has done woman 
may do again. Buck up! Beauty and the 
beast is no idle jest.” 

“T’ll punch you good and plenty,” began 
Sam wrathfully, but Annan fled, weak with 
laughter. 

‘““There’s no vainer man than an ugly 
one!” he called back, and slammed the door 
to escape a flight of paisit-brushes. 

“T’ll go! By jinks, I'll go, anyway!” Sam 
exclaimed; ‘‘and I don’t care what she 
thinks of my face. Only I think I'll take 
Annan with me—just for company—or— 
dummy bridge on the way up. Harry!” he 
shouted. 

Annan cautiously appeared, ready for 
rapid flight. 

‘““Aw, come on in! My face suits me. 
Besides, thank Heaven, I’ve got a reputa- 
tion back of it; but your’s breaks the speed 
laws. Will you go up there with me—like 
a man?” 

“Where?” 

“To Estwich?” 

“When?” inquired Annan skeptically. 

“Now! b’jinks!”’ 

“Have you sufficient nerve, this time?” 

“Watch me.” And he dragged out a 
suit-case and began wildly throwing articles 
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“I'm half senseless from fright,’ said Ogilvy. ‘Yes, 1 am, Héléne! Now, here, at this very minute, I am 
scared blue. That's why I'm holding on to your hand so desperately; I'm afraid to let go™ 


of toilet and apparel into it. ‘Come on, 
Harry!” he shouted, hurling a pair of tennis- 
shoes at the suit-case. “I’ve got to go while 
I’m excited or I’ll never budge!” 

But when, ten minutes later, Annan ar- 


rived, suit-case in hand, ready for love’s 
journey, he could scarcely contrive to kick 
and drag Sam into the elevator, and, later, 
into a taxicab. 

Ogilvy sat there alternately shivering and 
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attempting to invent imperative engage- 
ments in town which he had just remem- 
bered, but Annan said angrily: 

“No, youdon’t. This makes the seventh 
time I’ve started with you for Estwich, and 
I’m going to put it through or perish in a 
hand-to-hand conflict with you.” 

And he started for the train, dragging 
Sam with him, talking angrily all the time. 

He talked all the way to Estwich, too, 
partly to reassure Ogilvy and give him no 
time for terrified reflection, partly because 
he liked to talk. And when they arrived at 
the Estwich Arms he shoved Ogilvy into a 
room, locked the door, and went away to 
telephone to the Countess d’Enver. 

“Yes?” she inquired sweetly. “Who is 
it?” 

“Me,” replied Annan, regardless of an 
unpopular grammatical convention. ‘I’m 
here with Ogilvy. May we come to tea?”’ 

“Ts Mr. Ogilvy here?” 

“Yes, here at the Estwich Arms. May 
I—er—may he bring me over to call on 
you?” 

“Y-yes. Oh, with pleasure, Mr. Annan. 
When may I expect hi—you?”’ 

“In about ten minutes,” replied Annan 
firmly. Then he went back and looked into 
Ogilvy’s room. Sam was seated, his head 
clasped in his hands. 

“T thought you might tear up your sheets 
and let yourself out of the window,” said 
Annan sarcastically. ‘‘You’re a fine speci- 
men! Why, you’re actually lantern-jawed 
with fright. But I don’t care! Come on; 
we’re expected to tea! Get into your white 
flanneis and pretty blue coat and put on 
your dinky rah-rah, and follow me, or, by 
heaven, I’ll do murder right now!” 

Ogilvy’s knees wavered as they entered 
the gateway. 

““Go on!” hissed Annan, giving him a vio- 
lent shove. 

Then, to Ogilvy, came that desperate and 
hysterical courage that comes to those 
whose terrors have at last infuriated them. 
“By jinks!”’ he said with an unearthly smile. 
“T will go on!” 

And he did, straight through the door and 
into the pretty living-room where Héléne 
d’Enver rose in some slight consternation to 
receive this astonishingly pale and rather 
desperate-faced young man. 

“Harry,” said Ogilvy, calmly retaining 
Héléne’s hand, “you go and play around the 
yard for a few moments. I have something 





to tell the Countess d’Enver; and then we'll 
all have tea.” 

“Mr. Ogilvy!” she said, amazed. 

But Annan had already vanished; and 
she looked into a pair of steady eyes that 
suddenly made her quail. 

“Héléne,” he said, “I really do love you.” 

“‘Please—” 

“No! Ilove you! Are you going tolet me?” 

“I—how on earth—what a perfectly 
senseless—”’ 

“T know it. I’m half senseless from 
fright. Yes, I am, Héléne! Now, here, at 
this very minute, I am scared blue. That’s 
why I’m holding on to your hand so desper- 
ately; I’m afraid to let go.” 

She flushed brightly with annoyance, or 
something or other, but he held fast to her 
hand and put one arm around her waist. 

“Sam!” she said, exasperated. That 
was the last perfectly coherent word she 
uttered for several minutes. And, later, 
she was too busy to say very much. 

When Annan returned, Héléne rose from 
the couch where she and*Ogilvy had been 
seated and came across the floor, blushing 
vividly. 

“T don’t know what on earth you think of 
me, Mr. Annan, and I suppose I will have 
to learn to endure the consequence of Mr. 
Ogilvy’s eccentricities—” 

“Oh, I’m terribly glad!” said Annan, 
grinning, and taking her hand in both of his. 

They had tea on the veranda. Ogilvy 
was too excited and far too happy to be 
dignified, and Héléne was so much embar- 
rassed by his behavior and so much in love 
that she made a distractingly pretty picture 
between the two young men, who, as Rita 
had said, would never, never be old enough 
to grow up. 

“Do you know,” said Héléne, “that your 
friends, the Nevilles, have recently been 
very nice to me? They have called, and 
have returned my call, and have asked me 
todinner. I suppose cordiality takes longer 
toarrive at maturityin New York State than 
in any other part of the Union. But when 
New York people make up their minds to be 
agreeable, they certainly are delightful.” 

“They’re a bunch of snobs,” said Ogilvy 
calmly. 

“Oh!” said Héléne with a distressed 
glance at Annan. 

““He’s one, too,”’ abserved her affianced, 
coolly nodding toward Annan. ‘We're a 
sickening lot, Héléne—until some. charming 











and genuine person like you comes along to 
jounce us out of our smiling and imbecile 
self-absorption.” 

“T,” said Annan gravely, “am probably 
the most frightful snob that ever wandered, 
in a moment of temporary aberration, north 
of lower-Fifth Avenue.”’ 

“I’m “worse,” observed Sam gloomily. 
“Help us, Héléne, toward loftier aspira- 
tions. Be cur little-uplift girl.” 

“You silly things!” she said indignantly. 

Later two riders passed the house, Cam- 
eron and Stephanie Swift, who saluted 
Héléne most cordially, and waved airy 
recognition to the two men. 

“More snobs,” commented Sam. 

“They are very delightful people!’’ re- 
torted Héléne hotly. 

“‘Most snobs are when they like you.” 

“Sam! I won’t have you express such 
sentiments!” 

He bent nearer toher. ‘“ Dearest, I never 
had any sentiments except foryou. And only 
the inconvenient propinquity of that man 
Annan prevents me from expressing them.”’ 

“Please, Sam—”’ 

“Don’t be afraid; I won’t. He wouldn’t 
care; butI won’t. Hello! Why, look who’s 
here!” he exclaimed, rising. ‘‘ Why, it’s the 
great god Kelly and Little Sunshine!”— 
as Neville and Valerie sprang out of Mrs. 
Collis’s touring-car and came up the walk. 

Héléne went forward to meet them, put- 
ting one arm around Valerie and holding out 
the other to Neville. 

“When did you arrive, darling?” she ex- 
claimed. “How do you do, Mr. Neville? 
Valerie, child, I’m perfectly enchanted to 
see you. But where in the world are you 
stopping?” 

“At Ashuelyn,” said the girl, looking 
straight into Héléne’s eyes. A faint flash 
of telepathy passed between them; then, 
slowly, Héléne turned and looked at Neville. 

“Will you wish us happiness?” he said, 
smiling. 

“Oh-h,” whispered Héléne, under her 
breath. “I do—I do—God knows. I 
wish you everything that makes for happi- 
ness in all the world!” she stammered, for 
the wonder of it was still on her. 

Then Sam’s voice sounded close at hand. 
“Why,” he said admiringly, “it Jooks like 
lovey and dovey!”’ 

“Tt is,” said Valerie, laughing. 
“You!—and Kelly!”’ 
“We two.” 


Robert W. 


A new serial by Robert W. Chambers, entitled ‘‘ The Turning Point,’’ will begin in November. 
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Sam in his excitement became a little 
wild and incongruous. 
“My wife’s gone to the country! 
Hooray! Hooray!” 
he shouted, holding hands with Annan and 
swinging back and forth. 

“Sam!” exclaimed Héléne, mortified. 

“‘Darling?—oh, gee! I forgot what is due 
to decorum! Please, please forgive me, 
Héléne! And kindly inform these ladies 
and gentlemen that you have consented to 
render me eternally and supremely happy; 
because if I tried to express to them that 
delirious fact I’d end by standing on my~ 
head in the grass.” 

“You dear!” whispered Valerie, holding 
tightly to Héléne’s hands. 

“Tsn’t it dreadful?” murmured Héléne. 
“T had-no such intention, I can assure you; 
and I don’t understand myself even yet.” 

“Don’t you?” said Valerie, laughing ten- 
derly. ‘‘Then you are like all other women. 
What is the use of our ever trying to under- 
stand ourselves?”’ 

Héléne laughed, too. ‘No use, dear. 
Leave it to men who say they understand us. 
It’s a mercy somebody does.” 

“Isn’t it?’ nodded Valerie; 
kissed each other, laughing. 

““My goodness, it’s like the embrace of the 
two augurs!”’ said Ogilvy. ‘‘They’re laugh- 
ing at ws, Kelly!—at you and me and Harry 
—and at man in general—innocent man!— 
so charmingly and guilelessly symbolized by 
us! Stop it, Héléne. You make me shiver.” 

“T wonder,” said Héléne, quieting him 
with a fair hand laid lightly on his sleeve, 
“whether you all would remain and dine 
with me this evening—just as you are I 
mean;—and I won’t dress—”’ 

“I insist,” muttered Sam. 
countenance any such saturnalia.”’ 

“Oh, Sam, do be quiet, dear—”’ She 
caught herself up with a blush, and every- 
body smiled. 

“What do we care!” said Sam. “I’m 
tired of convention! If I want to call you 
darling in public, b’jinks! I will! Darling— 
darling—darling—there!”’ 

“Sam!” 

“Dearest.” 

“Sam!” 

““Ma’am?”’ 

Héléne looked at Valerie. 
use,’’ she sighed, “‘is there?” 

“No use,” sighed Valerie, smiling at the 
man she loved. 


and they 
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My Dog Nero 


Drawings by Grace G. Wiederseim. Verses by Key Cammack 





My dog can walk on his hind Ic¢s, 
He says his prayers, falls dead. and begs, 
And loves me—oh, so hard! 


Why, when I was a little kid, 
He saved me from a bear, he did— 
That's how he got so scarred. 
















They say he has no soul, but I 
Am sure that’s just a wicked lie, 
And whisper in his ear 





That when I pass St. Peter, he 
Must follow, close as close can be: 
I’ll sneak him in, no fear! 


HENRY WATTERSON, 

editor of the Louisville 

: Courier-Journal, was one of 

HENRY WATTERSON a group of newspaper men 

who, during a convention of 

that fraternity, were one afternoon talking of typo- 
graphical errors. Said he: 

“While I’ve heard of a great many funny typo- 
graphical breaks in my time, about the oddest and 
most humorous transposition of types that ever came 
to my observation was that in a New York paper 
some years ago. The paper used to print its shipping 
news on the same page with the obituaries. Imagine 
the glee with which its readers found the captions 
changed one morning, a long list of respectable 
names being set forth under the marine head, 
‘Passed Through Hell Gate Yesterday.’” 





“ DRIVATE” JOHN ALLEN, of Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi, tells this one on himself: 

“Court had been in session in Tupelo, and there 
were a lot of visiting lawyers. They were congenial 
souls, and naturally a little game of poker started 
down at the hotel. I stayed out for several nights, 
but finally the breakfast-table arguments got so 
pointed that I had to promise to be in that evening 
by eleven o’clock. 

“When eleven o’clock came I cleaned up, and 
could not leave a winner—that would have been 
snide—so I stayed to give the boys a chance to 
get their money back. Also there was plenty of 
the sort of drinkables prohibited by law in Mis- 
sissippi. 

“Finally the game broke up, and I[ looked at 
the clock; it was two thirty! I started for home, 
making the best time I could, slipped off my 
shoes at the front steps, pulled off my clothes 
in the hall, slipped into the bedroom, and. began 
to slip into bed. with the ease of experience. 

“Mrs. Allen has a blamed fice dog that on 
cold nights insists 
on jumping in 
the bed with us. 
So when I began 
to slide under 
the covers she 
stirred in her 
sleep and pushed 
me on the head. 

““Get down, 
Fido, get down!’ she 
said. 

“And, gentle- 
men, I just did 
have presence 
of mind enough 
to lick her hand, 
and she dozed off 


JOHN ALLEN again!” 
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Ghe Story—Telers 


Sallies and Smiles from 


EpiTor’s Note.—Everybody has a “pet” story, and nearly everybody 
uas been the subject of a laugh-provoking anecdote. In the case of noted 
men and women especially it will be discovered that at least*one good story, 
either personal or attached to some one equally prominent, is cherished by 
each one for occasions. In this department we strive to print only the 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE, bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, delights in telling this story: 

“Once when there was a vacancy in the Massa- 
chusetts bishopric, Phillips Brooks was the most 
likely candidate. I was walking with President Eliot 
one day, and, in the course of the conversation, I said 
to him, ‘Do you think Brooks will be elected?’ 

“Well, no,’ said Dr. Eliot, ‘a second- or third- 
rate man would do as well.’ 

“Phillips Brooks was elected, and a short time 
afterward Dr. Eliot and I were walking again. 

“Glad Brooks was elected, aren’t you?’ I asked. 

“*T suppose so,’ returned Dr. Eliot, ‘but to tell the 
truth, William, you were my man.’” 


KVERETT J. LAKE, ex-lieutenant-governor of 
Connecticut, tells a story on himself, as fol- 
lows: 

*“As you know, I am a member of that gorgeous 
organization, the Governor’s Foot Guards. At the 
inauguration of the late Governor Lilley, the Foot 
Guards, of course, were in the big parade, which in 
its route had to pass my home. As we approached 
the house, I noticed my wife and son on the porch, 
with eyes wide open for papa. To impress the boy 
with his father’s importance, my chest went out a 
few inches more than usual, so that he might have a 
good view of the numerous medals and decorations 
resting on my massive front. I certainly thought I 
was the real thing in that parade until I heard my 
boy say to his mother: ‘Oh, Ma! Look how nice 
they all are, but everybody’s out of step but father.’ ” 


E C. BENEDICT, the yachtsman, was sympa- 
* thizing with the owner of a motor-boat who had 
lost a race through some sort of sharp practice. To 
show his friend that others had suffered misfortune, 
he told the following story of an old darky of his 
acquaintance who once lay seriously ill of fever: 
This colored man was treated for a long 
time by one doc- 
tor, and then an- 
other doctor, for 
some reason, came 
and took the first 
one’s place. The sec- 
ond physician made 
a thorough examina- 
tion of the patient. 
At the end he said, 
‘Did the other doc- 
tor take your tem- € 
perature?” 

“Ah dunno, sah,” 
the patient an- 
swered. “‘Ah hain’t 
missed nuthin’ so 
fur but mah 
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~ People Worth While 


best. We want genuinely funny stories as narrated by or told about living 
men and women whose names are universally familiar. We are glad to 
pay liberally for those that are found available. If you know a truly famous 
person ask him for his favorite anecdote, or find out the best one about 
him, and send it to the Anecdote Editor of the CosMoPOLITAN MaGazineE. 


RESIDENT TAFT, while on one of his trips to 
the West, made a stop at a small town where he 
spoke a few minutes and received the usual bushel or 
two of flowers from the admiring young ladies. Just 
as the special was pulling out of the station a bare- 
foot boy, carrying a bouquet, came running and 
squirming through the crowd. Mr. Taft saw him. 
“T can’t run away from the little fellow like this,” 
he said, pulling the bell-rope and bringing the train 
to a stop. 

The youngster came up breathlessly and delivered 
the roses. The President smiled and handed him a 
dollar. 

“Tom,” said he to the porter, after the train had 
resumed its way, “it seems to me these flowers are 
rather wilted. The boy must have had a hard 
time getting through the crowd.” 

“They ought to be wilted,” answered Tom, with 
agrin. ‘That there bouquet has been on this train 
for three days, and I just threw it out as we came 
into that town back there.” 


SIMEON FORD, the well-known after-dinner 

speaker, not long ago told this story of a Penn- 
sylvania Sunday-school: A young woman of phil- 
anthropic motives was teaching a dozen or more 
little ones in the mining district. 

“Now, where did I tell you the Saviour was 
born?” she asked of the class one morning. 

“Allentown!” .shrieked a grimy twelve-year- 
old. 

““Why, what do you mean, Thomas? I told you 
he was born at Bethlehem.” 

“ Well,”’ was the reply, “I knowed ’twuz some 
place on de Lehigh Valley.” 


EORGE ADE had finished his speech at a 

recent dinner-party, and on seating himself a 
well-known lawyer rose, shoved his hands deep into 
his trousers’ pock- 
ets, as was his habit, 
and laughingly 
inquired of those 
present, 

*“Doesn’t it strike 
the company as a 
little unusual that 
a professional hu- 
morist should be 
funny?”’ 

When the laugh 
had subsided, Ade 
drawled out, 

** Doesn't it strike 
the company as a 
little unusual that a 
lawyer should have 
his hands in his own 
pockets?”’ 





GEORGE ADE 








JOHN R. MCLEAN 
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AMES J. HILL, the rail- 

road king, told the fol- 
lowing amusing incident, 
happening on one of his 
roads: 

“One of our division superintendents had received 
numerous complaints that freight-trains were in the 
habit of stopping on a grade crossing in a certain 
small town, thereby blocking travel for long periods. 
He issued orders, but still the kicks came in. Finally 
he decided to investigate personally. 

‘“‘A short man in size, and very excitable, he went 
down to the crossing, and, sure enough, there stood, 
in defi ince of his orders, a long freight-train, anchored 
squarely across it. A brakeman who didn’t know 
him by sight sat complacently on the top-of a car. 

“** Move that trainon!’ sputtered the little ‘super.’ 
‘Get it off the crossing so people can pass. Move it 
on, I say!’ 

“The brakeman surveyed the tempestuous little 
man from head to foot. ‘You go to blazes, you little 
shrimp,’ he replied. ‘You’re small enough to crawl 
under.’” 


DE: WOODS HUTCHINSON tells this story: A 
hungry typhoid convalescent demanded some- 
thing to eat. The nurse gave him a spoonful of 
taptoca. 
“Now,” he said fretfully, “I want to read a 
little. Bring me a postage stamp.” 


OHN R. McLEAN, owner of the Cincinnati En- 

quirer and the Washington Post, tells this story of 
the days when he was actively in charge of the Cincin- 
nati newspaper: An Enguirer reporter was sent toa 
town in southwestern Ohio to get thestory of awoman 
evangelist who had been greatly talked about. 
The reporter attended one of her meetings and 
occupied a front seat. When those who wished to 
be saved were asked to arise, he kept his seat 
and used his note- 
book. The evan- 
gelist approached, 
and, taking him 
by the hand, said, 
“Come to Jesus.” 

“Madam,” said 
the newspaper man, 
“T’m here solely on 
business—to report 
your work.” 

“Brother,” said 
she, “there is no 
business so impor- 
tant as God’s.”’ 

“Well, may be 
not,” said the re- 
porter; “but you 
don’t know John 
R. McLean,” 





JAMES J. HILL 
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E wish to call your attention 
particularly to the article in 
this issue by George Creel and 
Sloane Gordon entitled ‘ What 

Are You Going to Do About It?” We 
would rather not have printed it, but the 
condition cries out for the fullest exposure 
and analysis, and when our feelings are 
really hurt we sometimes get out and do 
something—in this case we would have to 
deal with as despicable a gang of grafters as 
has ever been unearthed. It would seem 
that Ohio pride—Ohio, the mother of Presi- 
dents—would have kept these men honest. 
But a grafter doesn’t seem to have any pride 
—nor. conscience, nor decent morality, nor 
loyalty—just a man stripped of his manhood, 
and what is left isn’t worth talking about, 
except for 
the chance 
it gives to em- 
phasize to the 
people what 
they are so 
prone to for- 
get—that 
they can mete 
out to politi- 
cal rascals 
utter political 
oblivion and 
make the 
making of 
laws and not 
the seeking of 
bribes a legis- 
lator’s chief 
business. 
Read this 
story, and 
some others 
we are going to 
print—and re- 
member some 
things when 
next you vote. 


Looking Back 
—and Ahead 
IN this issue 

is the con- 
clusion of 
“The Com- 
mon Law,’’ 
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A recent snapshot of Anton Otto Fischer, illustrator of the “Smoke 
Bellew” series. Mr. Fischer was for eight years an able 
seaman before he became a painter 
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the most successful serial ever published 
in a magazine. It is the longest story we 
have ever published, and we began it in 
the face of dire prophecies by all our friends. 
These knowing ones said that the people 
no longer cared for Serials, and that they 
would never, never wait a whole-year to 
finish a story, no matter how interesting. 
But most of those who read the first in- 
stalment read the middle ones and the 
last. Occasionally we heard of a reader 
who was too interested to read the story in 
instalments and preferred to wait for the 
book, but to most of our readers the serial 
form has made the story seem more like the 
real life of Valerie West which has been un- 
folded before them. And they have all 
come to love her, whether or not they con- 
demned_ her 
for her phi- 
losophy— 
which, as you 
now know, 
broke down 


before the 
actualities of 
life. 


Also in this 
issue is the 
first instal- 
ment of “The 
Price She 
Paid,’* by 
David Gra- 
ham Phillips. 
The story was 
completed 
only a short 
time before 
the author’s 
death, and in 
its keen an- 
alysis of its 
heroine’s 
character, its 
biting com- 
ment on life 
and its many 
frivolities, 
and its com- 
pelling story 
interest it is 
fully the equal 
of the recently 
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County, California. 


published stories which were winning for Mr. 
Phillips the reputation of being a novelist 
whose stories should not be missed by those 
wishing to keep abreast of the best in fiction. 
We are sure you will like this story—with its 
illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy- 
Mildred Gower is not another Valerie West; 
she is like Valerie only in having the cards 
stacked against her just when life should 
have been running its fullest. Mildred 
lacks Valerie’s saving character, but she 
who wins to character is no less to be loved 
than she who has it as a birthright. . That’s 
all we shall tell you now—that and this, 
“The Price She Paid” is one ofthe best 
stories of a story-teller who died nearly at 
the top of his profession. 

We are going to let you read two instal- 
ments of ‘The Price She Paid” before offer- 
ing you the second fiction treat of the year. 
This will be ‘ The Turning Point,” by Robert 
W. Chambers. Illustrated by Charles Dana 
Gibson, of course, and of course you have 
no intention of missing it. 


The November Cosmopolitan 
QUR November number will be worth 


getting if you can beat your neighbor 
to the news-stand. Here is a partial list of 


The author of “Smoke Bellew “ at his home in the mountains of Sonoma 
Jack London has done no recent work the equal X 
of these stories, which are delighting all lovers of the wild 





the contents: The 
serial by David Gra 
ham Phillips; 
‘‘Blue-Bird 
Weather,” 
by Robert 
W. Cham- 
bers, as 
dainty a 
love story 
as we have 
ever printed 
or Chambers 
has ever 
written or Gibson ever illustrated; ‘‘The 
Married Lovers,” by Gouverneur Morris; 
“Smoke Bellew,” by Jack London; a Wal- 
lingford story by George Randolph Chester; 
“The Steel Door,” by Arthur B. Reeve, 
more “Just Boy” letters by Paul West. 
There will be other stories that you will 
want to read, and pictures by Gibson, 
Christy, Will Foster, Charles E. Chambers, 
Anton O. Fischer, P. J. Monahan, Worth 
Brehm, Hanson Booth, and others. This is 
an array of talent with brush and pen and 


‘pencil that cannot be equaled by any other 


magazine. Most of these names will be in 
our December number, too. And during 
Ig12 you won’t miss them often. 























Magazine Shop-Talk 


J. Rufus and Blackie and Violet Bonnie and the 
hope of meeting Toad again? 
Three of the best known of the younger artists 


are illustrating these stories for us: Foster, Fischer, - 
and Chambers. 


Foster has illustrated other serials 


for us, as well as many short stories, and you 
know what to expect when we announce a series 
to be illustrated by him. Chambers is newer to 
us, but even he had illustrated some of our short 
stories before he undertook what has turned out 
to be a most delightful delineation of character in 
his pictures of J. Rufus Wallingford and Blackie 


Illustration by P. J. 
Monahan for * The 
Married Lovers” 


Some Features that 
Continue 


"THOSE excellent de- 
tective stories by 

Arthur B. Reeve will 
be continued for some 
months in this magazine. 
Weare extremely gratified at 
the success of this series by an 
author who was unknown to the 
fiction-reading world a year 
ago. Now a knotty problem 
before our criminal au- 
thorities suggests Craig Ken- 
nedy methods in solving it. 

The “Smoke Bellew” series will also be 
continued. Mr. London ended the first 
series with one of the most exciting Klon- 
dike stories we have ever read—it’s in the 
November number-—a story that tells of a 
race for a fortune, and there is a hint that 
Joy Gastell’s pretty face may be part of the 
reward if Smoke wins. But’ it is only a 
hint, and since we hate to part with Smoke 
that way we have asked for six more stories, 
and they are coming,.and in time, so Mr. 
London says, so that there will be no break 
in the series. nd 

The Wallingford. stories will continue, of 
course. Who would ever willingly part with 


Gouverneur Morris, who joins 
the Cosmopolitan family 
with “ The Married Lovers” 


in November 


Daw. Fischer is the newest of the 
three—and an ex-sailor. He 
spent eight years upon the 
sea before he forsook it for 

brush and palette. 


The New Subserip- 


tion Price 


OR some time 

past, the Cos- 

MOPOLITAN has been 

printing 144 pages 

of editorial matter 

—a larger number 

than most of the so- 

called “popular” 

magazines. Thefine 

paper, two-color illus- 

trations, and the work 

of such men as Robert 

W. Chambers, Charles 

Dana Gibson, Howard 

Chandler Christy, Harrison 

Fisher, and a host of other 

literary and art lights, whose 

work appears regularly, have 

caused many outside of our big 

family of subscribers to forget 

that the CosMOPOLITAN, alone 

of the six or eight leading magazines, is still 

a dollar a year. Now, to maintain the mar- 

velous preeminence which has added more 

than 200,000 to the COSMOPOLITAN’S circu- 

lation in less than a year, we must join our 

one-fifty brethren. Wehad decided to make 

this increase with this number, but just before. 

closing our forms we decided to permit the 

old rate of $1 a year to remain open for an- 

other month. This isa “last chance” period 

in which readers may place new subscriptions 

or extend them for two, three, or even five 
years at the rate of $1 for each year. 

A coupon for convenience in ordering may 

be found on page 34 of theadvertising section. 
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